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THE BOOK 


This book is an attembtsnt a 
detailed and analytical study on 
*Socio-Economic Life in ‘MG4eval 
Orissa’ covering theiperiogsfrom “1568 
to 1751. The period covered is histori- 
cally significant because it was during 
this time that Orissa, under the 
Muslim administration, was exposed to 
new ideas and new cultures. F 

It was during this time that we find 
the influx of new population viz., the 
Muslims and Europeans into the 
Orissan society. A mass of interesting 
information on life and manners of the 
people is presented in this work. In 
the observance of social customs, 
religious festivals, fasts and the cultural 
institutions, the forces of continuity 
and change are better illustrated in 
Orissa. 

The agrarian life of Orissa during 
this period underwent many changes. 
There was introduction of new officials, 
new administrative measures, new 
food crops etc. This brought Orissa 
into the main-stream oft#mdian agra- 
rian economy. 

The industrial and commercial 
activities of the people: of Orissa 
during this period received encourage- 
ment. With the rise of European 
Settlements, Orissa attained a high 
degree of commercialisation and could 
conduct extensive trade with several 
other Asiatic and European nations. 
This work proviges new information on 
the then ‘industrial and commercial 
history of Orissa. 

The chief merit of this book lies in 
the use of new source materials hitherto 
escaped the natice of scholars. Since 
very little ig written so far on this field 
of study, this book is considered §s a 
significant contribution to the exiating 
historical literature of India. 
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FOREWORD 


MNow-a-days the attention of the scholars are generally more diverted 
towards the modern period in Indian History and by comparison rather less 
or very little towards the medieval period. Particularly, works on medieval 
Orissau History of the Muslim period are very rare and Dr. L. N. Raut’s 
contribution to this field, therefore, is of great significance. 

The work is specifically related to the socio-economic life in Orissa. 
Socral life in its various aspects traditionally accepted as social practices, 
custons, habits and formalities is reproduced graphically. The work has 
carefully discussed on what were the yalues of life and what were considered 
then to be bad or good in ethical sense in social level and how life could ful- 
fil its objectives in the given environment and ecology in the thought process 
and standard, quite different from the present. 

His sociological analysis and detailed discussion on the infrastructure 
of the society, putting due emphasison the role of the two major communij- 
ties, i.e. the Hindus and the Muslims, has contributed much to trace the 
formation of a composite society. The importance of the work lies in the 
fact that Dr. Raut has not only depended solely on the Persian source 
materials but also the non-Persian materials including principally, Oriya, 
Sanskrit sources with inscriptions, sanads and grants Which are well-analysed 
to find out how society developed iu medieval times. 

In dealing with the various aspects of the social problems, Dr Raut's 
attention is also especially drawn to the Jess explored economic field. Parti- 
cularly in the field of trade aud commerce he has thrown some new light. 

It is hoped, students/scholars who are interested in medieval Orissan 
History and Culture will be much benefited from this work 


B.C. Ray 
Formerly Senior Professor 
and Head 
Post-Graduate Department of History, 
Berhampur University, Orissa 
` @& 
Now -Director, Centre for Advanced 
Studies in History © Culture 


90 Budheswari Colony, 
Bhubaneswar-751006. 
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PREFACE 


With our changed conception and outlook about historical studies, 
the need for writing more and more on socio-economic life being realised 
and emphasized. It is this historical approach which lies living in the 
following few hundred pages. 

The scope of this work is limited to the study of socio-economic life 
of the people of Orissa under the Muslim rule which covers the period 
from mid-sixteenth tomid-eighteenth century. Any attempt to present a com- 
prehensive and detailed account of life covering all aspects is a stupendous 
task Still awaiting the patient and painstaking labours of right-minded 
researchers. In this work I have only tried, in my own humble wavy, to bring 
the past to life to present to the living those important aspects of socio- 
economic history that needed primary emphasis and hitherto neglected. 

For a crystal clear understanding of the subject it becomes imperative, 
at the out set, to have a few lines on the geographical limits of medieval 
Orissa. Since the aucient times tlle territory of Orissa underwent many 
a change under different ruling dynasties. During the Ganga and Gajapati 
period, prior to the Muslim occupation Orissa was bounded in the north 
by the Triveni Ghat above Hugli through Bisenpur to the frontier of 
Patkum. In the east the Bay of Bengal washed her shore. In tbe south 
the territory stretched as far as the river Godavari. The western line was 
drawn from the Singhblhuin to Sonepur skirting Gangpur, Sambalpur and 
izs dependencies and Gandawana. However there were also occasional 
fluctuations depending on tke strength or weakness of the ruling power. 


In the middle of the sixteenth century the independent Rajas of Orissa 
were crushed between the advancing Afghans of Bengal from the north 
and the expanding Qutb Shahi power of Golkunda from the south. The 
Afghans succeeded in toppling down the independent Hindu ruler Mukunda 
Deva of Orissa in 1568 and remained as the masters till they were 
overthrown by the Mughals under Akbar in 1592. The Alughal possession 
of Orissa then comprised tlie whole country stretching from Tamluk and 
Miduapur in the north to the fort of Rajamahendri in the south, divided 
into five unequally apportioned sarkars viz., Jalesar, Bhadrak, Katak (Cuttack), 
Kalinga Dandapat and Rajamahendfi, and placed under the Bengal suba, The 
EF ounding the suba Orissa (Mughalbandi areas) 
to the westward, from Bisenpur down to the neighbourhood of Karandi 


Mal, Bastar and Jeypur was classed under a separate head vis., garjats, in 
s of the empire, and was allowed for many years after 


vast range of hilly country Surr 


the revenue account 
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the Muslim conquest: to remain entirely under the management of its native 
prince or chiefs, subject either to the condition of military service or to 
the payment of annual tribute. 

Soon after the settlement of the Mughal emperor Akbar, if not indeed 
at the moment of its formation, the sarkars of Rajamahendri and Kalinga 
Dandapat situated to the south of Tikali-Raghunathpur (near the Mahendra 
Mal range of hills in Ganjam) were dismembered from Orissa and held 
by the Qutb Shahi ruler of Golkunda. This development reduced the 
boundary of Orissa to Tikali-Raghunathpur in the south, However, this 
may be added that during the Muslim occupation the southern territo- 
rial limits at times also fluctuated depending upon the personal ability of 
the reigning princes belonging both to the Muslim authorities as well as 
native rulers. 

The existing historical literature written by both Indian and European 
orientalists mainly concern with political, administrative as well as religious 
history of the period. Even whatever information is left therein do not 
present a complete picture of social and economic life of the people. There- 
fore, the present work, is a modest attempt to fill up the absence so badly 
felt in the historical literature of Orissa. 

Needless to emphasize the primary importance of Persian chronicles 
compiled at the time of Muslim rule, accounts of the foreign travellers of 
India and the European factory records for writing the socio-economic 
history of the period. A careful and exhaustive scanning of the above men- 
tioned sources reveal the fact that references to Orissa is inadequate, more 
particularly for building up the social history. Therefore, contemporary 
as well as near-contemporary literary sources available in Oriva, Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Marathi lauguages are carefully studied aud wherever possible 
after corroboration with other evidence, made i1ise of in the work. Of the 
other sources, which have been studied and utilised in this work, mention 
may be made of inscriptions, sanads, and grants of the period. Besides tlie 
inscriptions and grants issued by the Hindu dynastic rulers, we have many 
inscriptions written in Persian and found on the Muslim shrines and monu- 
ments of Mughal Orissa, Similarly a good number of land grants written 
in Oriya, Persian and Bengali, of the period under survey, is available to us. 
A critical analysis of such materials helped the author in deriving certain 
conclusions which found place in the work. In passing, it is to be stated 
that the actual merit of the work lies in the use of many new materials which 
escaped the notice of my previous scholars. 

The present work is comprised of eight chapters in toto. The first 
cliapter reflects a clear picture of the social structure with all its changes. 
The second chapter consists of three sections which deal on the food and 
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drinks, dress, ornaments and perfumes, and recreations of the people 
of Orissa in detail. A comprehensive analysis of the social institutions 
namely marriage, dowry, purdah, prostitution, sati and slavery fell within the 
limits of the third chapter. Jn the fourth chapter there is the deleniation of 
medieval Oriss's popular religious observances (i.e. oshas and bratas) and 
festivals with their social relevance. ‘Fhe system of education and learning 
which form an important aspect of social life, received due emphasis in the 
fifth chapter. ‘The sixth chapter deals with the agrarian system of medieval 
Orissa wherein discussion is extended to land division, official heirarchy, 
land arrangement, revenue settlement, laud measurement, collection of land 
revémue and the problems therein, land tenure, agrarian production, means 
of cuftivation and irrigation, impediments on agrarian production and the 
material condition of the different agrarian classes of the society. Attempt 
is made in the seventh chapter to analyse their socio-economic relavance, 
the different industries viz. textiles, ship-building and boat building, works 
on iron and other metals, jewellery, wood-work, lac, bee-wax, honey, stone- 
work, ivory-work shell, pottery, sugar, saltpetre refining, oil, liquor and 
perfumery, which existed and also, further developed in medieval Orissa. 
‘Trade and commerce constitutes one of the important aspects of economic 
life of the people. The eighth chapter is devoted to throw light on all the 
relevant aspects of commercial activities of the people during the period 
uuder review. This chapter contains detailed information on the European 
settlements, articles of trade, internal and external trade, role of indigenous 
as well as foreign merchants, private trade and decline of trade activities in 
Orissa. A summary of the thesis, containing the main findings, is given at 
the end. | 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge with thanks my indebtedness tomy 
teacher, Dr. B.C. Ray, M.A. (Allh.), Ph.D. (London), former Professor and 
Head of the Department of History, Berhampur University under whose 
guidance this present treatise is completed. In fact, it was my association 
with him in teaching and research, which Set Mme on the task of explocing the 
feasibility of working on the socio-economic history. ‘To him therefore, 


i i i collaboration. 
1 owe tlhe stimulus of constant discussion, argument and 


A host of my friends and colleagues, whom I refrain from naming, 
have been a source of perennial encouragement. My warmest thanks are 


due to them. , 
I must express my obligations to my parents, ଆ 

and inspiration the work would not have been possible to take this n 
More specifically, I am indeed very much obliged to my wife, Anita, 

indulgence in the fage of the strain which the 


but for their good-wishes 


for her cooperation and 
preparation of this work involved. 
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To Mr. Purushottam Tiady, I offer my heartfelt thanks for taking the 
trouble of neatly typing the manuscript. 

Let me acknowledge with thanks the financial assistance which I have 
received from the authorities of Indian Council of Historical Research and 
University Grants Commission, New Delhi and Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, Calcutta for working out this research project. 

I am thankful to Shri S. K, Bhattacharya, Proprietor, Punthi Pustak 
for publishing this book. 

Finally, to all those who, wittivgly, or unwittingly have helped and 
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Chapter One 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


THE bulk-of population in Orissa in pre-Muslim period were the Hindus. 
It is confirmed by the literary and epigraphic evidences of the period, 
prior to the Muslim rule in Orissa, that the native population normally 
was divided according to the four-fold classification of the Hindu society. 
Kautilya holds that the king, as the promulgator of dharma, should protect 
the four-fold caste system.3 The protection of the established order of 
society was an important aspect of State craft, and the maintenance of 
the social order based on castes, was a most emphasized function of the 
head of tlie State.’ The Dharmasastra’s insistence on royal responsibility 
to uphold the varya system was accepted by all the preceding Hindu. 
dynastic rulers viz., the Bhaumakaras, Somavamsis, Gangas and Gajapatis 
and there was uno disruption of the Hindu social structure during our 
period. However, we find introduction of new elements viz., the Muslims. 
aud Europeans into the Orissan society, which we will discuss later. 


Among the Hindus, as usual, the Brahmins occupied the highest 
position in the social hierarchy. They, mostly belong to the Utkal class 
(of Bralimins) which is one of the five great territorial groups into which 
the Gaura Brahmins of Northern India are divided. Antiquarian research 
has not yet been able to fix the time when this division took place, but 
it may perhaps be assumed that the colonies of Utkal Brahmins were 
separated by local usages as well as by geographical limits, before the 
wave of Buddhism passed over Orissa. Buddhism and want of communication 
with northern India made them ignorant of their priestly functions and 
drove them to more worldly pursuits for their subsistence. Most of them 
restored to agriculture, while a féw are believe to have taken service as 


1. Arthasastra, Vol. III, p. 1. 
2. Sharma, R. S., Aspects of Political Ideas ‘and Institutions in Aneient India, 


pp. 43-44, 
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cooks in the temple of Lord Jagannath.’ They gradually came to be 
known as Laukik Brahmins, with a peculiar status in Orissa. They are 
subdivided into Sarna Brahmins, i.e. those who cultivate the Sarna, or Yam, 
and Afast@an, Bralimins i.e. those who plough their lands with their own 
hands. Thus the Laukik Brahmins of our time represented the original 
Aryan settlers.* 


During the early medieval period, dynastic rulers of Orissa, said 
to have revived Brahmanical faith in Orissa, not by restoring priestly 
functions to the degraded Brahmins (or afore-said Laukik Brahmins), who 
forsaking the Vedas, had turned cultivators aud cooks, but by importing 
Brahmins of pure faith, fit to perform Pedic rites. The characters and 
grants of the dynastic rulers of Orissa, prior to the Muslim rile, confirm 
the migration of Brahmin families to Orissa in a large number from 
different places, specially from different parts of Northern India. These 
migrated Brahmins spread over the wlole of Orissa and Brahmin colonies 
{or Sasans) grew up with the aid of royal grants of rent free lands through- 


out the medieval period. These Brahipins gradually came to be identified 
as Vaidik Brahmins. 


The imain distinctions recognised among the Brahmins were those 
of the Gotras and Pravaras. Gotras may roughly be translated as family 
‘or lineage and Pravara was probably named after some illustrious teacher 
or ancestor who had contributed to the prestige of the family.’ The land 


grants of the different dynasties of early medieval Orissa refer to a number 
of Gotras and Pravaras.” 


3. O'Malley, L. S. S., Bengal District Gazetteers (hereinafter B.D.G.), 
Puri, p. 80; B.D.G., Balasore, p. 60. 

4. Calcutta Review, Vol. 93, No. 185, 1891, p. 108 (Article—Hindus of Puri 
in Orissa and their religion by N. K. Bose) ; Hunter, W. W., A Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Vol. XIX (District Puri and the Orissa Tributary 
States), p. 35. 

J. Banerjee, R. D., History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 14-15 ; B.D.G., Puri, p. 80. 

According to tradition Yayati Kesari I of Soma dyuasty had brought 
ten thousand Brahmin families well-yersed in the study of Vedas and 
Vedangas from Kanyakuoj or modern Kanauj to settle in Orissa. 
(Panigrahi, K. C., Itihasa O Kimbadanti, p. 1); Sah, A. P., Life in Medieval 
Orissa (Cir. A.D. 600-1200), pp. 118-120. 

6. Ghoshal, U. N., Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 6. 

7. For details see Sah, A. P,, op.cit., pp. 122-123. 
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In course of time, however, the process which caused the original 
division of the Gaura Bralimins into five groups was repeated and two 
endogamous subdivisions were formed on the two sides of the river 
Brahmani, the Northern subdivision being called Jajpurotriya and the 


Southern Dakshinotriya ; with Jajpur as the centre of the former and Puri 
as thé centre of latter, 


It must have been increasing difficult for a growing community to 
keep strictly within the limits of the religious duties prescribed by the 
Sastras; and a furtlier split was, therefore, caused between those in the 
enjoyment of royal patrongae who continued to observe them, and those 
to whoin necessity forced to depart from them. Each territorial subdivi- 
sion had tlius been divided into two groups called Srotriya ot Vedik and Asrotriya 
or non-Vaidik (or Laukik). The former included the Sasani Brahmius, who 
depended for their subsistence, chiefly on royal grants and rent-free lands, 
and the latter included the following classes viz. (i) Sarua or Paniari, 
growers and sellers of vegetables; (ii) Panda, Pujari, Suara or Deulia, 
professional temple worshippers or cooks; aud (iii) Marbia, priests of low 
castes, who receive alms from the humble clients whom they serve and 
enjoy the privilege of being fed first in all feasts connected with Prayaschitta 
or purification ceremonies. ‘The nou-Brahmanical occupations and titles 
of the Mastans (Mahastans) or the Brahmins of pre-Buddhistic period marked 
them out as a class quite distinct from the rest of the Brahmins of Orissa ; 
they were called Balarama Gotri, apparently from the fact that the plough 
is believed to be the distinctive weapon of the God Balaram.® 


As per the Smritis aud Dharmasastra since the ancient times the Brahmin 
class was concerned with the intellectual and spiritual enterprises. The 
main functions performed by tle Brahmins were the study ancxeaching 
of the Vedas and performance of religious rites.° During our period the 
Sasani Brahmins were chiefly engaged with the intellectual aud spiritual 
work under the patronisation of the various Rajas aud Chiefs of Orissa. 
The Courts of Rajas and Chiefs of Khurda, Ghumsur and Parlakhemundi, 
who were the tributaries to the Mughal were the centres of education and 
Jearniug. Further we come across with a number of reputed Brahmin 
scholars like Krishna Das, Badajena Mahapatra, Anadi Misra, Chintamauni 


8. B.D.G., Puri, pp. 80-81 ; B.D.G., Balasore, p." 60. 

9. Manu Smriti, Vol. IV, pp. 147-140; Das, B., The Bhaumakaras—Buddhist 
Kings of Orissa, p. 166; Vasistha Dharmasastra, Vol. 11, pp. 13-14; Hardy, 
A Manual of Buddhism, p. 68; Misra, Y.“K., Socio-Economic and Political 
History of Eastern India, p. 75. 
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Misra, Gangadhar Misra, Gopinath Misra, Jagannath Misra, Kaviratna 
Pusushottama Misra, Gangadhar Rath, Basudeva Rath, Narasimha Misra 
Vajapeyi etc. of Sanskrit literature; Sadananda Kavisurya Brahma and 
Blupati Pandit of Oriya literature who flourished during the period under 
review. The Persian chronicles, Oriya literature and Madala Panji confirm 
the existence of a host of Purohits or Brahmin priests attached to the 
temples of Orissa.!¥ The priests were performing mainly the religious 
rites.® ® 


From very ancient times the Brahmins were allowed to adopt the 
profession of Kshatriya or Vaisya, if they are 1umable to maintain {#eir 
livelihood by teaching, officiating as priests or accepting donations.” We 
find when Shuja Uddin Mohammad Khan was the Deputy Governor of 
Orissa, two Brahmins namely, Bhupati Ray and Kishor Ray were appointed 
as Secretaries to assist Shuja in administrative matters, ‘Tlius we 
can conclude that during the period uuder review, the Brahmins formed 
the respected and privileged group in the society and folloived many 
yocations, both religious and secular for their liveliliood. 


The Kshatriyas were next to the Bralimins in importance and status 
in the social structure. The Dharmasastra entrusts the Kshatriyas with 
administrative and uwmilitaristic tasks.® In Jndia, political aud adminis- 
trative power was enjoyed by the ruling dynasties during the ancient period 
who were belonged to the Kslatriya caste. Orissa was no exception to this. 
All the dynastic rulers,” as we are confirmed by the epigraphic sources, 
claimed descent from Kshatriya caste. The matrimonial relation of the 
ruliug dynasties with the principal Kshatriya families of the age 

~ 


10. Ray, B. C., Orissa Under the Mughals, pp. 168-169, Appendix C and D, 
pp. 231-244. 

11. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, vide Orissa Historical 
Research Journal (hereinafter O.H.R.J.), Vol. X, No. 3, 1961, p. 46 ; 
Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 161. (It it is stated that nine thousand Brahmins 
were attached to tle temple of Jagannath). 

2. The Purohits or Brahmin priests were enjoying tlhe privileges of free 
land and performing tlhe religious rites Sterling, A., Orissa: Its Geo- 
graphy Statistics, History, Religion and Antiquities, p. XLII. 

13. Manu Smriti, Vol. X, pp: 81-82; Baudhayana Dharmasitra, Vol. IT, pp 92, 
69-70. 

14. Vasistha Dharmasastra, Vol. II, pp. 15, 17 Rockhill, Life of Budha, p. 7 
Misra, Y. K., op.cit., p. 75. 

15. Bhaumakara, Soma, Ganga, Gajapati, Bhanja etc. 
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strengthens this view.3° Further, the reference of Maharaja, Ranaka, Samanta, 


Mahasamanta etc. iu the Orissan records of the early medieval period leads 
its to conclude the Kshatriya as a caste group long existed in Orissa. 
During our period, we know about the existence of a number of Garjat 
Rajas and Chiefs wlio were linked with Kshatriya rulers. Many of the 
impertant civil and military officers like choudhuries, qanungos, talukdars appears 
to lave occupied by the Kshatriyas under the Muslim administration. 
Thus, although, the so called responsibility of upholding social structure 
(as per Sastric ivjunctions) receded to the back ground because of the 
sliftiug of power to rule (from their liauds to the hands of the Muslims) 
ioe is no denying of tlhe fact that they were admitted into the adminis- 
trative structnre of the state as important officers. Further, from the 
Sarala Maltabharat, a literary work of i5th century A.D. we get reference 
of Kshatiivas cuitivating land for their sustenance.” As per Vishnu 
Purana the Kshatriyas were allowed to take the professions of Vaislyas.!® 
Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari writes that the Kshatriya must perform the 
duties i.e. (i) persuing the holy texts, (ii) the performance of the jag 
(oblation), (iii) giving presents. “He further adds, they must minister to 
Brahmins ;. control the aduiinistration of worldly government and receive 
the reward tliereof ; protect religiou; exact fines for delinquency and 
observe adequate measure therein; punish in proportion to the offence ; 
amass wealtly and duly expend it ; supervise the management of elephants, 
horses and cattle and the fnnoctions of ministerial subordinates; levy war 
on due occasion, ever ask an alms and favour tle meritorious and the like.!9 
In Orissa the Kshatrivas must have been performing most of these duties. 
Thus, we can surmise that the Kshatriyas during our period adopted 
various professions and enjoyed privileges and positions in the society. 

We notice the existence of Kliandaits as a social group much before 
our period. There is some difference of opinion as to the origin of the word 
Khandait. Tle general view is that it means swordman (derived from tlie 


16. To cite one example the Kings of Ganga dynasty had their marriage 
counections with Cliolas, Clalukyas, Pallavas, Vaidumbas and 
Haikayas. Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society, Vols. 3-4, 
p. 214. for details see Sah, A. P., op.cit., PP; 127-128. 

17. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, p. 42; Rath,” Deenabhandhu, Sarala Maha- 
bharatare Samajika jJeebana, p. 255. 

18. Vishnu Purana, 3, 8, 39. 

19. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Colonel H. S. Jarreett, Vol. 


IIT, p. 127. 
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word ‘khanda’—a sword), but another .explanation, which have been put. 
forward and with much plausibility is that Orissa was formerly divided 
into khandas, or groups of villages corresponding to the Parganas of the 
Muslim times, and that there was over eacli a headman called Khandapati, 
which was subsequently corrupted to Khandait. Whatever may be the 
etymology of tlhe name, it is generally admitted that the Khandait3 are 
the desendants of the people who formed the, peasant militia under the 
ancient Rajas of Orissa. The armies of these chieftains consisted of 
various castes and races, the upper ranks being officered by men of good 
Aryan descent, while the lower ranks were recruited from the low castes. 
alike of the hills and plains. As members of the militia, the Khandaits 
had to serve as soldiers in time of war, and in return they were given lands 
to hold under a strictly military tenure. Their characteristic occupation 
and the consequent relation with land tended to alienate them from the 
communities to which they had originally belonged, and eventually led, 
on the establishment of a well-defined caste system, to the formation of 
the Khandait caste.?° As we know, a greater part of Orissa was left 
under the Garjat Rajas and Chiefs under the Muslim administration. 
These Rajas and Chiefs had their own armies. It seems probable that 
the Khandaits must have been performing military service during the 
time of war and cultivating land during the time of peace. Further from 
Atin-i-Akbari also we come to know that the Muslim administrative officers. 
(mansabdars) were required to supply the requisite number of soldiers. 
during the time of necessity.” ‘The Khandaits must have been performing 
this job for the Muslim administrators during our time. A. Sterling writes, 
“some Khandaits of old regime or landed chiefs of other categories were 
given a Sanad with a provision for their attending on the Faujdar or Nazim 
with contingents of Paik (Jumeat) when required to do so and bound on 
all occasions to give their best services in subduing refractory subject?”,2® 
The Paiks of our period seems to have belonged to Klandait caste, 
Thus we see that the Khandaits of our time held dependent tenure or 
occupied lands, provided the government military services and claimed 
presumably the status or rank of Kshatriyas in the society. 

Our account of the social classes will be incomplete without mention 
of a community called Karans or the writers caste of Orissa, who emerged 
as a new and influential social-group in the medieval period. 


20. O’Malley, L. 5S. S., B.D.G., Balasore, p. 59. 
21, Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akdari, Eng. Fr. by H.S. Jarreett, Vol. 11, p. 155. 
22. Sterling, A., op.cit., Appendix, p. XI. 
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The Karans frequently figure in the Orissan inscriptions earlier to 
our period. In the early epigraplis the Karans seem to be state officials 
doing clerical works also worked as scribes wlio wrote charters and 
documents. In about the 10th century they seem to have crystallized into 
a Caste group.’ 

‘The Karans were a well-educated caste and since education became 
‘the door to all grades of advancement in the public service, the Karans took 
advantage of it. 

During our period tle Karans seem to be most favoured class for 
recayitment into tlie services of Muslim government or of zamindars as 
clerks, accountants and petty officers. As evidenced, the Bbhoimuls under 
the Muslim administration, wlio were responsible to look into the collection 
of revenue, to keep tlie account of tlhe produce of the cultivation and to 
maintain all the particulars of the lands belonged to the Karan caste.?4 
The grant of extensive unassessed lands as their emoluments by tlie 
government made many of them landholders. W. W. Hunter in his 
Statistical Account of Puri points out that they were “admitted to hold a 
position midway between the Sudras and the Brahmins and themselves 
‘claim to belong to great Vaisya or trading caste of India.” ‘There is no 
denying of the fact that owing to their education and better position in 
the administration they correspondingly improved their social status. 

The Dharmasastra entrusts the Vaisyas with the agriculture and commer- 
‘cial fiimctions and the Sudras with servile and menial works of life.*5 From 
the evolution of Indian caste system it is observed that there has been pro- 
gressive assimilation of the Vaisyas with the Sudras.®° From the epigra- 
pliic and literary sources of iHedieval Orissa, we get reference to a host of 
social groups viz., Chasa (cultivator), Kamar (blacksmith), Sunari or Svarnakara 
(goldsmith), Kansari (worker in brass and bell-metal), Sankhari (worker in 
shells), Barhai (carpenter), Kumhar (potter), Baidya (physician), Gopala or Gauda 
(cow-herds and milkmen), Teli (oil man or oil seller), Bhandari or Napita 
(barber), Tanti (weaver), Darzi (tailor), Mali (gardener), Tivara or fKeut 
(fisherman), Dhoba (washerman) etc.” It is difficult to put each group either 


23. Sah, A. P., op.cit., pp. 131-132. 

24. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 104. A n 

‘25, Vasistha DharmaSsastra, Vol. II, 18, 19, 20; eMahabharata, Vol. X11, 60, 28 ; 
Aanusmriti, Vol. I, p. 91; Misra, Y. K., op.cit., p. 75. 

26. Ghurya, G. S., Caste and Race in India, p. 91. 

27. Sterling, A., op.cit., pp. 45-46 ; Chaini, Mangala Srabana, Chakada Potht 

vide Das, Pandit S. N., Odiya Sahityaro Itihasa, or History of Oriya Literature, 
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in Vaisya or in Sudra community because they were never a homogeneous 
group. This can be said with certainty that during the period under 
review these social groups remained as occupational groups. They were 
mostly found as agriculturists, and the rest organised into guides which 
dominated trade and industry of the country. In toto they were responsible 
for the production of wealth. ° 


A peep into the social status of these aforesaid groups reveals the 
fact that during our period their status mostly depended on their material 
condition, and the nature, dignily and independence of tlie professjon. 
In the process of time as land was the chief source of wealth, and a 
regarded as sacred, the Chasas or the cultivating caste, who obtained 
or held land irrespective of their origin, seem to have acquired a better 
social status. From the Imperial Gazetteers of India and the earliest 
census reports we came to know that they were the most numerical group 
in Orissa. N. K. Bose opines that the Chasas gradually raise themselves 
to higher standards of ceremonial purity, and the more wealthy members 
among them even raise themselves to membership of some higher castes.®® 
In purely agricultural communities grain is the principal source of wealth 
and the status of the cultivators seem to be superior to that of the village 
artisans and menials because the cultivators were their patrons and 
supporters to whom they looked for a livelihood. The status of the Sunaris and 
Aansaris appear to be better than that of the Lohars, Barahis and Telis because 
of their association with the sacred metals like gold, silver and copper. 
From the English factory records, European travel accounts we come to 
know of the rise of the weavers or Tantis during our period. The growtl: 
of textile industry resulted in the growth of the weaving community in 
the neighbourhood of port towns like Hariharpur, Balasore, Pipliand Hijili. 
The weavers of Orissa during the period under review must have held 
a better social status among others. The Napitas or Bhandaris, Dhobas who 
constituted the village menials can well be presumed of occupying a lowest 
position in the society, because of their degrading occupations. Besides 
these, we come across the palanquin bearers and Daitas or pilgrim 


Vol. I, p. 364; Hunter, W. W., A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XIX 
(Puri and the Orissa Tributory States), pp. 37-40; B.D.G., Puri, 
pp. 80-84. 


28. Calcutta Review, Vol. 93; No. 184, 1891, (Art, The Hindus of Puri in 
Orissa and their Religion), p. 111. 
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guides as other social groups of Orissa’during our period. The Daitas seem 
to have holding some importance because of their association with the 
religious festivals of Lord Jagannath of Puri. They held several rent-free 
villages, grauted to them in former tiines as a reward for their services 
inthe temple and therefore they were materially better of. Besides the 
above mentioned caste there existed several social groups like Kelas, wander- 
working magicians, Jyotishas, Malakaras etc. as known from tle contempo- 
rary literary sources. 


< However, this may be voted that many social groups like palanquin- 
bearers, Daitas, Darji, Mali, Keut etc., gradually came into existence as the 
wants of tlhe society developed and they were naturally given the social 
status already attached to the village menial classes. 

In the social stratification at the lowest strata we come across the 
existence of a class of people regarded as untouchables which had its 
origin in the attitude of the culturally advanced Aryans and non-Aryans 
towards tliose people whose cultural level was extremely low and who 
were following professions which were unclean according to the Aryan 
standards. As elsewhere in India, the Chaudalas during our period. 
occupied the lowest position in the Orissan society and regarded as the most 
degraded of the human species since the ancient times. Our historical 
literature confirms this view. The Buddhist literature like Matanga Jataka aud 
Chittasambhuta Jataka mentions the Cliandalas as untouchables and were 
the most despised caste of the society and its members were not 
allowed to live within tle walls of tlie town.®® Several restrictions were 
imposed on them. They were denied the study of Vedic literature. Even 
they did not enjoy freedoin of movement. ‘I'hey were rendering services to. 
the higher castes and thereby having their livelihood. 

It becomes imperative on our part to give here a brief mention to the 
aboriginal tribes of Orissa. N. K. Bose writes that, “as the stream of 
Aryau invasion passed from the North southwards, it swept tlese non- 
Aryan tribes, who would not low their necks to the conquerors, into 
mouutains and hills. They remained completely isolated and were regarded 
as among tlie dregs of impurity, eating beef and pork, every thing that 
the Hindus abhor, and worshipping demons, or sprits of their specified 
ancestors”.3° Some charters aud inscriptions of the Somavamsi and Ganga- 
vamsi period give reference to the existence of the Savaras, Gonds and 


29. Dutta, N. K., Origin and Growth of Caste tn India, Vol. 1, pp. 274-275. 
30. Calcutta Review, Vol. 93, No. 185, 1891, p. 109. 
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Bhuiyans as the aborigiual tribes of Orissa.” Further in the early census 
reports and in many 19th century official records return the Savaras, 
Konds, Gonds, Bhuiyans, Orans, Santals, Juangs etc. as the aboriginal 
tribes of Orissa. Thus we can infer here that many tribal groups were 
inhabited in Orissa during our period. They as elsewhere, clung to 
the mountains and jungles, and were outside the Hindu caste system their 
customs, practice, way of living and cultural world being in inost respects, 
in direct contrast to those of the Hindus. They were, as known from the 
19th century records, looked down upon and considered as untouchables. 

Any discussion on the social structure during the period under r¢view 
would be incomplete without reference to the Muslim population of 
Orissa, which emerged during our period. Orissa’s first contact with 
the Musliins, as known from tlie recorded evidences, dates back to 
the beginning of the 13th century, or otherwise before more than three 
hundred fifty years, when she came under their occupation. During these 
three and lialf centuries, Orissa witnessed Muslim invasions botli from 
the north and south. It was only in 1568 that the Afghans of Bengal under 
Sulaiman Karrani had their success in toppling down the Hindu ruler 
of Orissa and in laying the foundations of Muslim settlements. The muslim 
contact with Orissa, before the middle of the 16th century was political. 
We do not find any reference to show that the Muslims settled in Orissa 
as traders or missioneries. Sir Jadunath Sarkar rightly pointed out that, 
“up to the middle of the 18th century, Orissa had been a purely Hindu country, 
both in its royal house and in its population”. A clear light is thrown 
ou the territorial demarkation between two creeds by the life of Chaitanya, 
where we read that at the time of that saints’ journey to Jagannath-Puri 
the last outpost of Muslim rule was Piclaldah®® on the Mantreshwar 
river, while south of it began Hindu Orissa without a single permanent 


31. For detail see Sab, A. P., op.cit., pp. 133-138. 
32. Kaviraj, Krishnadas, Vol. 11, p. 16. 

Chaitanya Charitamrita, Pichhalda situated on tlie southern bank of the 
Rupunarayan at a distance of 12 miles from its confluence with the Hugli 
river. Pichhalda (Pisolta) is mentioned in the map of D. Barros. 
(Journal of Asiat'c Society of Bengal [hereinafter J.A.S.B. ], 
1892, p. 112; Mukherjee, P., The History of the Gajapati Kings of Crissa, 
p. 76). 

Neamatulla inentions that Puri was not visited by any Muhammedan 
before Sulaiman Karratli’s invasion in 1568. (Makhzan-i-Af ghana, Eng. 
Tr. by B. Dorn, p. 181). 
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Muslim settler. All this was changed by Sulaiman Karrani’s invasion 
in 1568 and the southward rush of Islam into Orissa was intensified after 
Akbar’s victory over Daud in 1575.°° Muslim migration to Orissa was 
continuous after its conquest aud Muslims settled in the new province 
with a new religion and culture. Along with the Muslim administrators, 
generals, soldiers, camp followers aud traders ; came in train, Ulemas and 
saints to cater to their religious needs. In due course of time they were 
granted jagirs, held land and ultimately settled permanently in Orissa.3* 
The Muslim settlements primarily grew in Cuttack, Pipli, Jajpur, Balasore, 
Jalesyar, Bhadrak which were the seats of government and centres of their 
religion and culture. It is very important to note here that their population 
in Orissa throughout our period was very small, unlike most of the other 
couquered Indian Muslim provinces. Tlie reasons are not far to seek. 
First of all Islam had its penetration into Orissa at a time when Akbar was 
the Mughal Emperor, following a very liberal policy in religion. Further 
altliougl the religious policy of Jahangir, Shah-Jahan and Aurangazeb 
gave a twist towards traditional conservatisin and orthodoxy, yet, a 
regular religious persecution was not sanctioned.®® Further, Islam was 
never actively fanatical in Orissa, as in other parts of India. Under these 
circumstances, conversion into Islam was also substantially clieckinated. 
The few converts seem to be from the low caste Hindus. The ceusus 
reports of the 19th century return the Muslims less than 2.5 per cent of tlie 
total population.®° 


Now we would turn to the structure of the Muslim society in Orissa. 
The philosophy of caste as a superstructure of social discrimination is 
quite contradictory to the baric beliefs of Islam which implicitly emphasises 


33, Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, History of Bengal (Muslim period), Vol. 11, p. 188. 

Duarte Barbosa while writing on Orissa in about 1518 A.D. informs 
that there were only a few Muslims living in Orissa. (Barbosa, D., 
The Book of Duarte Barbosa: An account of the countries bordering on the Indian 
Ocean and their inhabitants, Vol. 1, p. 229). 

34. Sahu, N. K. (Ed.), A History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 169-70. 

In the sixties of tlhe seventeentli century, Thevenot, the European 
traveller, observed that many Muslims lived in Orissa. [Thevenot, 
Monsieur De (1666-1667), Indian Travels of M: D. Thevenot and J. Carert, Ed. 
by Surendranath Sen, p. 94]. 

35, Ray, B. C., op.cit., pp. 124, 128. 
36, For details see W. \W. Hunter's ‘Statistical Accounts of Bengal, Vols. XVI1]L 
and XIX. 
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equality and universal Muslim brotherhood. In theory Islam does not 
recognise any social distinction or discrimination based upon lineage or 
occupation. The doctrine of caste, in contrast, insists on a social segrega- 
tion of one group from another. According to the preachings of Islam 
every Muslim irrespective of his rank or his birth, is equal in the sight of 
Allah (God), and there cau be no distinctions or discriminations among 
Muslims except in regard to degrees of piety such a conception of life 
appears to be altogether alien to the spirit of caste.®” But such aun ideal 
of equality among Muslims was practicable only in tlhe then prevailing 
conditions of Arabia where Islam took its birth. In the course of/the 
expansion of Islam and its contact with other complex cultures the demo- 
cratic form of political organisation and social equality within the comm- 
munitv gradually disappeared. The very structure of Islam itself in tliis 
process became the victiin of social discrimination. 


When Islam came to stay in India in the 12th century, its social 
organisation had already changed. Although the conception of equality 
and brotlierhood remained as an ideal—as an ideal it exists to this day—in 
practice there have beeu social grades within Muslim society. The 12th 
century Muslim conquerors of India were distinctly divided into priests 
(including missionaries), nobility (ruling families and administrators) and 
all the others (including soldiers, merchants, artisans etc.). 


It is a relevant point to note that early Aryan immigrants to India 
were also divided into the same tliree distinct classes, namely, priest, 
nobility and commoner. Their three-fold division was later multiplied in 
Iudia. The development of Muslim caste in India also gives us almost 
tlle same glimpse. Difference lies only in the fact that Aryans were of 
only one racial stock while Muslims had many racial elements—Arab, Turk, 


37. Islam considers Allah as the one and only personal God and all 
Muslims are eqnal in the sight of Allali. In one passage the Quran 
explicitly declares: “O ye men! Verily, we have created ye of inale 
and female...verily the most honourable of ye in the sight of God is 
one who feareth Hiin most.” (Sura, XLIX, 13). 

The Quran also emphasizes the universal brotherliood of Muslims. 
“Vet if they (unbelievers) turn to God and observe prayer and pay the 
impost then are they your brethern in religion...” (Ibid. IX, II). 

(Ansari, Ghaus, Muslim Caste in Uttar Pradesh, p. 27; Ahmed Rafiuddin, 
The Bengal Muslims (1871-1906), p. 7 ; Sarkar, Jagdis Narayan, Islam in 
Bengal, p. 41). 
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Afghan, Jajik, Mongol, etc. But iu India all of these Muslim races, in 
contrast to the indigenous Muslim converts, maintained a primary two- 
fold division, (i) those of foreign extraction and (ii) those of Indian origin. 
The inuer differences among the various racial groups within Muslims of 
foreign extraction were of secondary importance, yet in case of marriage 
those ethnic groups never lost their identities. These foreign Muslims claimed 
a superior status and descent because of their direct relationship to tlhe 
conquerors. The local converts to Islam, although exempted from jizia (poll 
tax), could not hope to rank equal with the rulers and their descendants.?® 


Further conversion to Islain liardly made any positive change in the 
social situation or the environment of the common people. In fact, they 
could expett little or no change in their social status, although it is gene- 
rally assumed that it was primarily to avoid social discrimination inherent 
in the Hindu social system that many of them accepted the faith of Islam. 
‘Phe immigrant Muslims were hardly prepared to admit them to a position 
of equality. 

With this early racial segregation in India, the Muslim social policy 
gradually began to split on the lines of the already established Hindu caste 
system. In the course of time these early groups began to multiply on the 
basis of inter-racial and inter-group marriages, Thus the Muslim society 
ijn India became divided, in the first instance, into four major groups. 
They are (i) the Ashraf which is used to designate Muslims of superior 
stock—mostly those of foreign extraction, namely, Sayyad, Shaikb, Mughal 
and Pathan?® who traced their origin to foreign lands such as Arabia, 
Persia, Turkistan or Afghanistan, (ii) the Hindus of higher birth who were 
eonverted to Islam, (iii) the clean occupational castes and (iv) the converts 
from tle untouchable castes Bhangi (scavengers), Chamar (tanners), etc.*° 


38. Ansari, G., op.cit., pp. 30-51 ; Ahmed, R., op.cit , p. 8. | 

39. The Sayyads (Syeds) were believed to be descendants of the Prophet’s 
dauchter Fatimali and Ali, the Fourth Calipla of Islam ; the Shaikhs 
ଶି the ‘Chiefs’ claiming descent from Arab ancestors ; the Mughals 
and the Pathans were reputedly descended respectively from the 

- dia. 

Mongol and Afghan conquerors of In | 
(Kondker, Fuzli Rubbee, The Origin of the Musalmans, pp- ୭2-02 ; Wali, 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
i904, p. 99). 

40. Ansari, G., op.cit., p- 81. 
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The Muslim community in Orissa,and elsewhere in India, was composed 
of both immigrants and indigenous converts during our period. The early 
census reports of Orissa return the Sayyid, Shaiks, Mughals and Pathans 
as the different Muslim social groups*! who were cominonly called as thie 
Ashrafs. 


The Ashrafs seemed to lave commanded, majority in Orissan Muslim 
society. The Ashrafs were particularly conscious of their racial superiority 
and always emphasized that they were different from their indigenous 
population known to them by various contemptuous terms.*’ The fact 
that some of these Ashraf families were descended from the royal Ihuse 
and the nobility, gave the entire group a sense of pride bordering on 
arrogance. Further, they enjoyed social dominance because of their riches 
and cultural attainments, what they themselves called tlhe “historical 
importance”. However, the loss of wealth or educational attainment implied 
no loss of Ashraf status, unless associated with tlie adoption of degrading 
occupations. Even when the gap in material conditions between the high 
and the low was narrow, the distinction in status was not affected. 


Yet, without doubt, wealth and education were concentrated generally 
in the Ashraf sociey. Like the Hindu high castes, the Muslim Ashraf, 
despite all the vicissitudes in their fortunes, remained tlhe dominant element 
in their community. It appears that the few high officials and big zamindars 
among the Muslims came almost exclusively from this gronp,*?* in Orissa 
Their knowledge of Persian which was the official language, gave them 
the privilege of entering into the charmed circle of Muslim administration. 
Thus their supremacy in the society went unquestioned during the period 
under discussion. 


We have already pointed out that the indigenous converts were very 
few in Orissa. Further, unfortunately we do not have data ou the Muslim 
agricultural and occupational groups of our period. But we can well 
presume that they were few and insignificant in the society. Even if there 
were Muslim caste-like groups, they were much like the Hindu counter- 
parts, especially among the menials and service-cum-craft groups or 


41. Hunter W. W., A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVII], District of 
Cuttack and Balasore, p. 79. 

42. Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI, No. I, p. 439 ; Journal of the A othropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1902, p. 101 

43. Karim, A. K., Nazmul, The Modern Muslim Political Elites in Bengal, 
pp. 314-21. 
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specialists. But it should be borne im mind that they (Muslim caste groups) 
were part of a considerably more flexible system of social stratification. 
It is because the basic strength of tle Muslim society even at the lowest 
level, lay in the fact that its caste system was not based on the scriptures 
or any item of faith. 


Auother important element introduced into social structure of medieval 
Orissa was the European communities. The Portuguese first settled in 
the coast of Orissa as traders in the early part of 16th century.** They 
ଏ followed by the Dutch, Danes, English and French in the 17th century. 
Theorise of European settlements*? at Pipli, Hariharpur, Balasore and 
Ganjam broughtforth a change in the complexion of the society. The 
coastal towus fell under tlie impact of European communities. Although 
the Kuropeans essentially settled down in Orissa for commercial purposes, 
yet, to cater to their religious needs churches were erected by thein. Also 
they carried out missionary activities. J.J. A. Campos informs that Pipli 
was a principal centre of Christian religious activities. Early in the 17th 
century the Augustinians built churches and a good number of residential 
quarters for the Christian fathers.*° In Balasore also churches and other 
buildings were erected for the Europeans. They got the scope to inter-mix 
with the local people. The Portuguese did not have much colour prejudice 
so coinmon in the west and freely inter-married with the natives on the 
coast.*” They preached Christianity and converted some. Out of the 
marriage with the native, a particular caste called Luso-Indians sprang up.*® 

From the above mentioned facts, it can be concluded that ijn the 
beginning of the Muslim rulesthe Orissan society was split up on the line 
of Hindu Aryan polity. To this was added, during the period under survey, 
new social groups viz., the Muslims and the European communities. While 
the inclusion of Muslims iuto the social structure of Orissa was a result 
of political and administrative changes, the growth of European settlements 
could be possible due to a flourishing maritime activities. Though there 


44. Campos, J.-J. A, op.cit., p. 97 Hunter, W. W., Orissa, Vol. II, p 37. 
45. For details see Chapter VIII. 

46, Campos, J.J. A., op.cit., p. 97 p Manrique, F. S., Travels, Vol. I, pp. 42-43. 
47. Ibid, Sakar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 368. 


48. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, pp. 220, 370. 
It may be noted that the Luso-Iudians, as a caste, could not exist 


for long in Orissa. With the decline of Portuguese trade and contact 
this class dwindled away in Orissa. 
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was no social relations in religious plane amongst the Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans; and also maintained their respective identity in the per- 
formance of social customs, practices and religious beliefs, yet, there seems 
better social understanding in non-religious plane like in the fields of trade, 
commerce and administration. In course of time they, more particularly 
the Muslims, became the permanent settlers of Orissa and tliereby bécame 
an essential part of Orissan society. The absorption of Christian community 
in the Orissan society could not be so fruitful because of their isolated 
living oun the coastal region restricted to themselves and of their unwill- 
ingness to permanently reside in Orissa as the Muslims did. £ 
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SOCIAL HABITS AND RECREATIONS 


XN 
` 


SECTION I 
Food and Drink: 


THE sculptural, epigraphic and literary sources of tlie early period as 
well as the period under review, gives a clear picture of the rich and 
abundant variety of edible articles of food. 


Rice, always in this part off laud, was the staple food of the people. 
William Bruton, Thomas Bowery, Tieffenthaler, the European travellers 
in their accounts refer to the abundance of rice! in Orissa. Rice was 
cooked, steeped in cold water and kept aside to be taken in the next day.? 
The other cereals generally in use were pulses viz., mung, biri, harad, etc. 
Dal was prepared out of these pulses. Wheat does not seein to have been. 
popular.’ Various kinds of vegetables, egg-plants were grown in Orissa. 
Brinjal was the most popular one.* Preparations of bhaja (fry), ambila (a 


1. William Bruton’s Account of Cuttack and Puri, vide Orissa Historical 
Research Journal, Vol. X, No, 3, 1961, pp. 34, 48; Bowery, Thomas, 
A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 28, 97; 
Tieffenthaler’s Account of Orissa, vide Orissa Historical Research journal, 
Vol. II, No. 2, 19583, p. 22. 

2. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 138 ; 
Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, Eng. Tr. in Sarkar, J., The India eof 
Aurangzib, p. 47. 

3. Although during this period Orissa produced wheat, as known from tlie 
accounts of William Brutou® (op.cit., p. 48}, Thomas Bowery (op.cit., 
p- 121) and Alexander Hamilton (A New Account of the East Indies being 
observations and remarks of Ceptain Alexander Hamilton, Vol. I, p. 217) the 
people of Orissa were mostly rice-eaters. It las been so éven now. 

4. Pattauaik, P. K., A Forgotten Chapter of Orissan History (witli special 
reference to the Rajas of Khurda and Puri : 1568-1528), p. 97. 
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sour dish), tarakari (curry) etc. were made out of them. All these consti- 
tuted the important items of diet of the people. 


Milk undoubtedly comprised one of the principal items of diet. Cows 
were k2pt even by ordinary house-holders. Various preparations of milk 
like curd (dahi), butter (lahuni), cheese (chenna), ghee, as well as their compbina- 
tious with rice and flour etc. were used. People used madhu or mahu (honey) 
also for food purpose. 


Besides tlie items normally consumed in the daily meal, a large variety 
of sweet meats and savouries, generally prepared from milk, sugar “nd 
Aours were in use. Most of these dainties are still being enjoyed by the 
people of Orissa on special occasions and festive days. The names of 
some of the sweet meats are highly suggestive cof their fine taste, colour, and 
fAlivour. Among the sweets, we may mention such names as Khiri-Khirisa or 
payas (rice cooked with milk aud sigar and some spices like cardamom, saffron, 
clove etc.), sarapuli, arisa, chhenapuri, kakara, chhenaladu, malapua, gaja, kachuri, 
panasakhosa, biribada, khandasakara, phena, kora, rasagola, amrutarasavali, manda, etc.” 


A popular dish of the people on special occasions was khichiri, which 
is prepared out of rice cooked with peas or pulses, vegetables and ghee. 


We get frequent reference to the consumption of non-vegetarian food 
by the psople in the contemporary travel accounts and literature. In 
epigraphic records of the early period also we lave reference to the grant 
of hunting rights. Thus, it is obvious that hunting and eatiug of tlie 
meat of the killed animals was prevalent in the Orissan society. Flesh of 
different animals like goat, sheep, deers of all species, cocks, hen, peacocks 
etc., except that forbidden by their religion was generally taken by the 
people in the society. The eating of beef must liave been regarded as a 
taboo. We have inscriptional evidences in tlie early period to the right 
of fishing.” ‘This leads ns to infer that fishing must lave provided pleasure 
as well as food.° Apart from the rivers, tanks and ponds, tlie sea (Bay 


9. Das, Balaram, jagamohan Ramayana, vide Das, Pandit Surya Narayan, 
History of Oriya Literature, Vol. I, p. 555. 

6. Journal of Bihar and Orjssa Researclr Society, Vol. XVI, p. 81 ; Epigra- 
phia Indica, Vol. XI, pp. 237-242, Sah, A. P., Life in Medieval Orissa, p. 141. 

7. Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVI, p. 81 
Sah, A. P., op.cit., p. 141. 
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8. Ray Choudhury, Tapan and Habib, Irfan, The Cambridge Economic History 
of India, Vol. I, p. 462. 
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of Bengal) yielded large amount of fishfor the people of Orissa. Thomas 
Bowery refers to some people who maintained their livelihood by adopting 
tlhe profession of fishing.’ In the Ain-i-Akbari and Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh we find 
mention of eating fish by the people of Orissa during the period under 
review.’ William Bruton in his account refers toa bazar (a very fair 
market place) where all sorts of fruits, herbs, flesh, fish, fowl, rice, vege- 
tables and other needful commodities as the country yielded, were sold 
abundantly.” From the ahove mentioned account it can be concluded that 
eating of non-vegetarian food was very much popular with tlhe people. 
Furgier the restriction on eating non-vegetarian food on certain particular 
days is indicative of the prescription for use of meat or fish on other days. 
Otherwise there would have been no occasion for sucli restrictions, on the 
basis of religion. 

Fruits were grow abuudautly in different parts of Orissa as referred 
to by foreign travellers. Ain-i-Akbari informs us that fruits and flowers were 
grown plenty in Orissa. Our literary sources also provide us with a long 
list of fruits which seem to havé formed an important part of every day 
tood. Tle ripe-plantaius (banana), amruta-bhanda (papaya) are mentioned as 
the principal fruits. Tliomas Bowery refers to tlie abundance of amba 
(mango) and cocoanut? (narikela). The other fruits found mentioned are 
kadali (banaua), panasa (jack-fruit), naranga or kamala (orange), jambua (another 
type of orange), Ou (sans—garbhapuspa), kendu (sans—tinduk, Hu—kendu),. 
kapita (Saus—kapitlia) and kharjur (dates).*? Fruits like angur (grapes), sakara~ 
kanda (water-potato), seu (apple) seems to have been introduced by the 
Muslims into the food habit of people. Because tliese are tlie Persiau words. 
entered into Oriya language during the Muslim period. 


‘The Portuguese wlio came to Orissa as traders in the medieval period 
(see chapter VIII) were lovers of agri-hiorticulturee This prompted them to 
bring some useful fruits and flowers of other lands to Orissa. They brought 
potato from North America aud in course of time, it became common article 
of food in Orissa. The Cashew nut (Anacardium Occidentale—brought frcm 


9. Bowery, Thomas, A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 
1569 to 1672, p. 193 ; Diary of Streynslium Master, 8th Sept. 1676, p. 57. 

10. Alami, Abul Fuzly Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. §. Jarrett, Vol. II, 
p.- 138; Rai, Sujau, Khulasat-ul-T awarikh, op.cit., p. 47. 

11. Bruton, Willian, Account of Cuttack and Puri, vide O.H.R.J., Vol. X 
No. 3, 1961, p. 34. 

12. Bowery, Phomas, op.cit., p. 192. 

13. Sahoo, K. C., Literature and Social Life in Medieval Orissa, pp. 65-66. 
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Brazil), pineapple, papaya (Carica papaya) and kamranga (Averrhoc caram- 
bola) which are at present grown in Orissa were also introduced by tlie 
Portuguese.** Thus, potato, cashew nut, pineapple, papaya and kamranuga 
not only became favoured articles of food but their introduction brought 
forth a change in the food habit of the people. 


n Another item of food introduced by the Portuguese was Achar or pickle. 
Achar, originally a Portuguese word has got entered into the stock of the 
Oriya vocabulary. Achar, prepared out of vegetables, spices and oil, since 
the medieval period has been a common and favoured food iteim.35 Since 
no such food item was known to the people, they in some form used/ind 
retained the Portuguese nomenclature. 


Water lias been the common drink of the people. Beverages were 
prepared from clieese, ripe plantains (bananas) and a inixture of curd, milk 
aud sugar. Green cocoanuts were also used as a type of drink, whicli was 
often scented with camphor. 


Drinking of wine, as it seems was prevalent in the society during our 
period. But it is difficult to say to what extent it was popular. Tle records 
of the Bhaumakara kings of ancient Orissa frequently refer to the 
Sundhikas*® or the distillers of wine which suggests that liquor-making was 
an important industry and drinking was a common custom in Orissa since 
the days of yore. Such a professional class of distillers exist in tlie society 
even to-day. Further, in the sculpture of Orissan temples cups or goblets 
for drinking wine are found. Besides, sura and madird are the common words 
for drinks, which are found mentioned in our literary sources. R. L. Mitra 
writes that “the religion of Siva and that of his consort recognise tlie use 
of spirituous liquors as an element of devotion, dud it is to be supposed that 
the people who followed those forms of religion did avail themselves of tlie 
license to a considerable extent.”’!” All these takes us to surmise that 
drinking of wine was also in vogue in the society. 


There were three kinds of wines viz., (i) paishti (prepared from rice 
flour), (ii) geaudi (prepared from molasses) and (iii) madhvi (prepared from 
mahua flower or madhukar or lovey). All these three kinds of wines were for 
biddeun to Brahmins but the Kslhetriyas and Vaishyas were allowed to drink 


14. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 369. 

15. Campos, J. J. A., History of,the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 222. 
16. Subudhi, U. K., The Bhaumakaras of Orissa, p. 116. 

17. Mitra, R. L., Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 110. 
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gaudi an adhvi wi ୀ 
a wines according to-the commentaries of the Smritis.38 It 
: 1 i / 

a rinks “were usually taken on the occasion of sacrifices, worship 
of deities, festivities, convival parties and in the company of friends 


A very popular driuk liked by the people of Orissa as well as by tl 
Europeans, who came liere as traders, was boule punch.3° It was 
composed of arac a spirit distilled from molasses, mixed with enn jini 
water and mnut-meg ; it was pleasant enough to the taste, but most 
to body and liealth.®° Punch houses, as known from the English factory 


records, were attached to the port towns of coastal Orissa which supplied 
the agink to the people.” 


| In the medieval period considering the injurious affect of the use of 
wine, selling and drinking of wine were strictly forbidden by some Mughal 
emperors.’® ‘There is a mention of strict punishment inflicted ou drunk- 
ards. Prohibition was enforced much more strictly nnder Shah Jahan.®* 
In spite of restrictions drinking of wine was prevalent. It seems quite 
probable tliat the society was against the use of drinks and disapproved of it 
on the wliole. 


Besides wine, opium and leaves of hemp (&hang) were used as intoxi- 
cants by some of the people. Tobacco another intoxicant was first intro- 
duced in India by the Portuguese some time in the first decade of the 17th 
century. ‘The Portugueses who came in contact with tlie people of Orissa, 
brought tobacco from north America and introduced it in this part of the 
land as an intoxicant.?® 


18. Prayashchittasara, pp. 39-£5 vide Luniva, B. Ny Life and Culture in Medieval 
India, p. 167. 

19. Bouleponges in the original. A curious combination of the name of the 
drink and the vessel in which it was brewed... Bowle is still the 
German name for punch aud the allied drinks. 

920. Bernier, Francois, Travels in the Mogul Empire : A.D. 1656-1668, p. 441. 

21. Master, S-, Diary, Vol. I, p. 80£; Bengal Past and Present, Vols. 70-80, 
serials 147-148, 1960, p. 40. 

22, Elliot, H. M. and Bawson, J., History of India as told by its own Historians, 
Vol. VI, p. 499. 

23. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. Blochmann, Vol. 1. 
p- 201. 

24. Manucci, N., Storia do Mogour, Eng. Tr. by W. Irvine, Vol. I, p. 139. 

25. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 369. 
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‘Tea and coffee was common throughout India. Tea leaves were put 
into boiled waters in pots of brass and visitors vere entertained with it at 
all times.?® 

The item that was rarely missed after an Indian imeal was the pan or 
betel, in its edible combination with areca-nut parings and lime. The 
Indiau habit of chewing a pan had greatly attracted the attention of tlie 
foreign travellers to India. Nearly all of these travellers have something 
good to say of tlie habit of betel chewing and some of thein was eloquent 
on its therapeutic and aphrodisiac qualities.?” 


In Ain-i-Akbari, Chahar Gulsan and Khulasat-ut-T awarikh we find mentidn of 
betel leaves of various kinds available plentifully in Orissa. The chewing 
of pan appears to have been quite popular. Tavernier informs that most of 
the people, especially Hindu and Muslim ladies, were in the habit of chewing 
betels throughout the day.?®° Offering a pan in the festive assemblies and 
gatherings was a sort of social courtesy. People in general liked in the 
most. 


The Muslims of Orissa introduced some new items into the food habit 
of the people during the period under survey. Tlie words like halua, jalebi, 
chapati, palau, biriani, etc., were found used in the Oriya language, which were 
the popular food items of the Muslims. We can infer here that such items 
were introduced into the food habit of tlie people as a result of Muslim 
impact. 


26. Srivastava, M. P., Society and Culture in Medieval India, (1206-1707), Pp. 108. 

27. Sastry, K. A., Neebhakgnth (Ed.), Foreign Notices, Pp. 136, 180: Swell 
Robert, A Forgotten Empire, p. 242. | 

28. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 138 ; 
Rai Chatar Man, Chahar Gulsan, and Rai, Sujan, Ahulasat-ut-Tawarikh ds 
Sarkar, ]., The India of Aurangzeb, pp- LVI, 47. 

29. Tavernier’s Travel, Vol. I, p. 294, 
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SECTION II 


Dress, Ornaments and Perfumes 


Dress 


Wearing of clotlies aud decking the body with ornaments have remained 
enduring passions of human beings in all ages since man developed the 
tastes for clothes aud ornaments. But the designs of clothes aud ornaments 
and tlhe manner of wearing them have changed according to tlie needs and 
geographical environmeuts of society. 


Man’s clothing lias varied but little since tlhe days of yore. A study of 
the sculptures as well as the literature of inedieval Orissa clearly gives a 
picture of different garments used by tlie people in the society. ‘The dress 
of the common people of various communities was very mucli alike. Men 
geuerally wore dhoti tied firmly round the waist and reaching dowu their 
knees as under-garinent and chadar or scarf as upper garment, either thrown 
over the shonlders or tied round the waist as a kamarband. ‘The style of 
wearing dhol? and chadar does not differ from the mode of the present time.? 
‘The rich people appear to have used along with the dhoti the jewelled 
girdle with a pendant iu front. The women adopted a tropical simplicity 
of dress.? From the sculptures of the early medieval Orissa it is gathered 
that the dress of the females consisted of two garments, one upper and the 
other lower. ‘Phe lower garment they tied round the waist. It had folds 
in the frout which were soinetimes gathered, passed between the legs and 
tucked in behind.’ ‘Phe upper part of the body, sometimes was covered by 
a long narrow scarf. The cut and sewn garment (Chauli or bodice) was 
used to cover the body abovethe navel and a portion of the arm.* It seems 
that during the period under review the common apparel of the women 
follk was the sari wrapped round the waist and thrown over the lead aud 
a small jacket covering the chest as it is to-day.° Kanchala or a piece of 


1. Sal, A. P., Life in Medieval Orissa, p. 142, Mitra, R. L., Antiquities of 
Orissa, Vol. I, plate XXII, Fig. No. 86, plate XXIII, Fig. No. 87. 

2. Ray, B. C., Orissa under the Mughads, p. 199. on 

3. Mitra, R. Lu, op.cit., p. 80; Das, Biswarupa, The Bhaumokeras and their 
times, p.- 170 ; Sarma, B. K., History of the ଖର Rings of Orissa, p. 64; 
Das, Pandit Suryanarayana, History of Orissa Literature, Vol. 11, p. 596. 


4. Sah, A.P., op.cit., pp. 142-143. 
5. Das, Pandit Suryanarayana, Oo p-cit., Vol. II, p. 596 ; Vol. Il, p. 585. 
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cloth for covering the breast was also in use along with the sari. In the 
Orissan sculpture some women are found dressed in a close fitting tunic. 
This was undoubtedly the dress of the dancing girls during the medieval 
period.’ The garments were often ornamented with embroidery and a 
particular dress indicated one’s status in society. 


In the Muslim society the dress of a man of the lower statfis was 
simple and was barely sufficient for covering his body, Tle men of affluence 
spent lavishly on their costumes and they wore both shalwars and breeches 
or tight trousers. Besides this, they put on gqamis or shirts. Over their 
shirts they wore narrow waist-coats. ‘Iie qaba or a long coat reaching 
down to the knees; was worn as an upper garment. Furgul or fur‘coats 
were also in ise. A. H. Lahuri, the author of Badshahnamah informs that 
the people used lungis in private.” The rich people carried coloured shawls 
over tleir shoulders and also wore embroidered robe. Hasan Nizami, 
Zia-nddiu Barani, Amir Khusrau and others provide nus with a list 
of rich costumes of silk and brocade embroidered “with gold and silver, 
apparently used by tlie nobles, maliks, khans; princes and kings 
during the medieval period. Amongst tlhe various types of costuines 
diba-i-haf/t rang (variegated brocades of seven colours), bisat-i-zamurradi (emerald 
coloured apparel) ; jama-i-unnabi (carnation-coloured garment), libas-i-parniyan 
(a garment of a fine painted China silk cloth), jama-i-zarbaft (a robe of 
brocade of cloth of gold), jama-i-sanjab (a fur dress), libas-i-bahaman (an apparel 
of fine silk interwoven or painted with flowers), khajtan-i-qaba (a vest worn 
under a close long gown or tunic), qaba-i-fistuqi (a tunic or a close cloak of 
pistachio or sea-green colour) ; tailasan (the end of a turban-sasli hanging 
down behind like a lappet ; also a hood) were tlhe popular ones. Abul-Fazl 
in his work, Ain-i-Akbari describes eleven types of coats. The most impor- 
tant of them was takan chivah peshwa; a coat with a round skirt tied on tle 
right side, open in front and tied in front, shah ajidah, the royal fiir coat etc.® 

The average costume of the Muslim women consisted of a sheet of 
cloth called chadar, veil called naqab or burqa, lungi trousers called surawil 
in Arabic and izar in Persian ; pairahan (a kind of loose waist-shirt or shift) ; 
shalwar, magna (worn over head reachiug to the ground). Some of these, 


6. In the Vitala temple of Bhubaneswar, a dancing girl is dressed in such 
manner. (Sah, A. P., op.cit., p. 143 ; Das, Biswarup, op.cit., p. 170). 

7. Lahuri, A. H., Badshahnamah, Vol. 11, p. 273. 

8. Punjab University Journal, 1963, p. 122 vide Rashid, A., Society and 
Culture in Medieval India, * pp. 52-53, Chopra, P. N., Puri, B.N. and Das, 
M.N., A Sacial Cultural and Economic History of India, Vol. II, p. 49. 
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like trousers and shirts, were common among males and females.’ ‘The 
Muslim women also used saris as garment. 

During the period under survey, Persian words like kurta (a kind of 
shirt), /ungi (a coloured check worn by Muslims as dhoti), jama, pyjama or 
trouser, rumal (handkerchief), sal (shawl), saya (petti coat), takiya (pillow) had 
enteréd into the Oriya literature and lauguage which were the garments of 
the Muslims. It seems quite probable that tlie people of Orissa, were in 
the habit of nsing these dresses as a result of Muslim impact. 


The costumes of tlie feudal rajas and zamindars of Orissa seems to 
have, undergone changes nnder the Muslim impact in the medieval period. 
They dressed themselves iu the line of Mughal emperors and princes. 


It is quite interesting to note that the palakaras, those who performed 
Salyapir puja (worship) which grew iu medieval Orissa as a result of Hindu- 
Muslim unity oun religious plane wore dresses typical of Mughal style. 
It clearly throws light on the impact of Muslims ou the costiimes of 
tlie people belonging to different sections of the society. 


People of different walks of life had different apparels, made of 
different stuffs. Cotton was the most common materials for clothes known 
to Indians so also to the people of Orissa. Generally, it was of coarse, 
medium and fine varieties. Wool, silk and tassar were fairy prevalent and 
used by the people. Some clothed themselves in beast’s skins and birds’ 
feathers.!° 


Dressing of the hair 

Dressing of the liair was practised both by men and women. From: 
the sculptures, it is seen that women left tlie hair on their heads to grow 
as long as they could and were fond of dressing their hair in different styles 
with particular care. The simplest and tlie most popular style was the 
wearing of clignon. From its bulk it appears that some padding or stuffing, 
probably with a profuse admixture of false or borrowed liair was used to 
swell it out.“ Further, the women were nsed to have, as it is to-day, judd 
as hair style. Women also liked to keep curly hair and to fix flowers on 


9. Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 54; Islamic Culture, Quarterly, Jan., 1960, 


p. 113. 
10. William Bruton’s Account of Cuttack and Puri vide O.H.R.J., Vol. X, No. 3, 


1961, p. 49. 
11. Mitra, R. L., op.cit., Plate XXV, Fig? No. 95 ; Sah, A. P., op.cit., 


p. 144. 
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the locks of their hair.” The flowers, as known from tlie literary sources 
used for the lair decoration were Kketaki, malls, malatt, jai, jut, champa, nageswar, 
chhuriana, golapa, marua, kurubeli, etc. Abul-Fazl refers to the gul-i-nasrinl® a 
very delicate and sweet-scented flower, whicli seems to have been in use. 
Garlands made of flowers were very much favoured by the females for hair 
dressing. There are vivid references to coiffeures or female hair-dtressers 
who were appointed to dress the hair of women on special occasions like 
marriage.!5 Men, like the women, also took keen interest in hair dressing. 
‘They as it seems, were not having short hair, as the people of the present 
day. They wore commonly long hair.° The Brahmins (priests of the 
temples) perliaps followed the practice of shaving the head completély.17 

After the advent of Europeans on the coast of Orissa tliere seems to be 
a little change in tlie hair style of imen at least of the coastal areas. Men 
who were normally accustomed to keep long lair started keeping short 
hair as a result of European impact. 


Combs made of wood, metal, animal horus, tooth of elephant were in 
use for combing the hair. 


Ornaments 

It is irksome to describe the ornaments in detail but their importance 
in the study of socio-cultural life of a country cannot be underestimated. 
The fondness of Indian, both men and women, for ornaments down the ages 
is well known. They used, in tlie remote past, a few simple cloths, but the 
ornaments worn by them were complex and many.!° Further the medieval 
‘travellers to India liave recorded in their accounts tlie love of the Indians 


12. Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 596, 749; Bhanja, Upendra, 
Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. VII. 

13. Das, Pandit S.N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 766. 

14. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. I, 
p. 138 ; Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh vide Sarkar, Jadunath, The India 
of Aurangzeb, p. 47. 

15. Bhanja, Upendra, Baidehisa Vilasa, Chhanda 10, Prema Sudhanidhi, Chhanda 
5, Srichandana Padmanava, Safirekha, Chhanda 8, vide Das, Pandit, 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. IL, pp. 764-765 ; Vol. It, pp. 114, 584. 

16. Ray, B. C., Orissa under the Mughals, p. 159 ; Bruton, William, Account 
of Cuttack and Puri, vide O.H.R J., Vol. X, No. 3, 1961, p. 49. 

17. Pattanaik, P. K., A Forgotten Chapter of Orissan History (with special refer- 
ence to the Rajas of Khnrda and Puri : 1568-1828), p. 98. 

18. Basham, A. L., The Wonder that was India, p. 212. 
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for ornaments.’ A study of the sculptural representations as well as a 
perusal of the literature of the contemporary period provide us with a fair 
kuowledge of the ornaments which the people of Orissa used to adorn every 
limb of their bodies from head to foot. 


Sarala Das, a poet of the 15th century has given us names of one or 
two Ornaments meant for the different limbs of tlie body. He prefers a 
proportionate body as a measure of beauty to the ornaments, whereas 
Upendra Blhanja a poet of the 18tli century Orissa, has devoted a whole 
canto in each of his main works to describe the ornaments, which according 
to him, enhance the physical beauty of human body. Even Balarama Das 
has missed no opportunity of describing ornaments in his works. 


The description of ornament is generally found at the time of marriage 
and warfare. Before marriage, both the bride and the bridegroom were 
recqjuired to adorn their limbs with ornaments to suit the occasion. At the 
time of war, ornaments were woru not only for adornment but also for 
sel f-defence.2° 


Our sources refer to costly ornaments which the well-to-do alone could 
afford. We hardly fiud reference to the ornaments worn by the poor; 
nevertheless, it is easy to iufer that the poor to satisfy their cravings 
wore similar ornaments made of inferior metals like tin, copper and of 
alloys like bronze and brass. ‘Khe rich and well-to-do people used generally 
ornaments imade of gold, silver, jewels, pearls, geins, rubis, diamonds aud. 
other precious stones.” 


We come across ornaments worn ou the head, ears, nose, neck, chest, 
hands, waist and feet, Further, most of the ornaments whicli we would 
enumerate in the following few lines, appear to be the same for both the 
men aud women. 


Head Ornaments 

The head ornaments were used on the lair and on the forehead. The 
braid of hair interwoven into a knot called chignon (juda or khosa). On the 
clhiguon of a woman a variety of ornaments were worn. They were ‘Kia- 
patri’ (resembling a small petals of the screw-pin plant)® ‘Jhara-kathi (a 


19. Sastry, K. A., Neelakantha (Ed). Foreign Notice of South India, pp. 128-130. 

20. Sahoo, K, C., Literature and Social Life in Medieval Orissa, pp. 91-91. 

21. Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. 11, pp. 256-266; ‘Terry, Early Travels in 
India, p. 323. 

22. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyapati, Cli. IV, Verse 10; Das, Pandit S. NX,, 
op.cit., Vol. II, p. 766. 
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kind of hair-pin with bunch of pendant chains)”, ‘Bakra-Deunari’?* or 
‘Bakra Chaunria’ (a bow shaped ornament)*®, ‘Chandra-jhumpi’ (a kind of 
crescent-shaped ornameut with pendants)°® and ‘Panapatr? (a betel shaped 
ornament witli a hook).3®?” Besides to keep the hair-knot tight and in shape, 
a type of ornamental net was used. It was called as ‘Mathajali’ or ‘Judajali.’#® 
In it, some times, pearls were set. ‘Llen it was called as ‘Moti-matua-jali’ 
or ‘Mukta jali.’* 

From chignon to forehead, on the line parting the hair, a kind of 
ornament called ‘Mathamani’®?° was worn by the women to enhance the 
bzauty of the foreliead and the hair. The other kinds of ornaments meant 
for this place were ‘Jhillimilika’®, ‘Simanth? or ‘Sinthy’®®, ‘Dibajhara’. 
‘Chudamaynt?’ and ‘Rahurekha’??, Sometimes a red thread called ‘Patasuta’ 
studded with pearls and jewels was used to adorn the hair. All these head- 
ornaments were used by women ouly, as imnen adorned their head with 
Mukuta (crown). 


Nose Ornaments 

Nose ornaments were unknown in ancient India. It was brought into 
India by the Muslims during the early medieval period. There is no refer- 
ence to nose ornaments in the pre-Muslim literature. The sculptures and 
paintings of the Hindu period do not show nose ornameuts.®* 


23. Bhanja, Upendra, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 6. 

24. Ibid, Labanyavati, Ch. IV, Verse 13. 

25. Ibid, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 6. 

26. Ibid, Labanyavat:, Ch. IV, Verse 12. 

27. Ibid, Koté Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XXXIV, Verse 10. 

28. Ibid, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 6 ; Ch. XI, Verse 12. 

29. Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 768 ; Mohanty, B., History of Oriya 
Literature, Vol. II, p. 479. 

30. Bhauja, Upendra, Paidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 5 ; Das, Pandit S. N., 
op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 648, 765. 

31. Ibid, Labwmnyavati, Ch. IV, Verse 15 ; Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XII, 
Verse 10. 

32. Ibid, Kott Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XII, Verse 10. ¡ 

33, Sahoo, K. C., op.cit., p. 92, 

34. Journal and Proceeding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ( New series ), 
Vol. XXIII, 1927, pp.” 295-296 ( Article on nose ornaments by N. B. 
Divatia ). ’ 
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In case of Orissa the sculptures of the early medieval period do not 
depict auy ornament for the nose. Even the architectural designs of 13th 
century Orissa do not represent nose ornaments. It takes us to the conclu- 
siou that nose ornaments were out of ise in Orissa. We get the first mention 
of nose ornament in the Sarala Mahabharata (a 15th century Oriya work). 
The se of nose ornament became very popular in Orissa during the Muslim 
rule. ‘The literature of the period under review, gives mention of a variety 
of nose ornaments, 


On the nose, a very small ball shaped ornament known as ‘Naka- 
chanA’®’ was worn. It was also called as ‘Dimba’ (a term nsed by the 
goldsmitlis of the province ). Starting from the women of the palace to 
tlhe streets; its use was almost common. At this place also another type 
just like a round shaped ornament known as ‘Guna’ was worn.3¢ According 
to the shapzs and designs various uames have been attributed to it. They 
were “Khandi Guna”, “ Manika Guna’, “Nath Guna”, “Phula Guna”, “Mayura- 
basa Guna” (peacock shaped), “Jaunli Guna” (Twin), “Chandra Guna” etc. 


Besides, nose-rings of prominent varieties were worn through the Llole 
in the wall between the two nostrils. They were popularly called as 
“Dandi”, “Nolak”, “Basari” and “Besar”. “Besar” has been referred to as a 
small semi-circular golden oruameunt adorned with pearls. “Basayi” is like & 
bud of oleander ( Karnikar ). It is studded with five pearls which look like 
the bright group of stars under the cloud in the month of Kartika.®" 


Ear Ornaments 

The ornameuts meant for the ears of both men aud women were of 
various desigus, well-adorned with pearls and jewels. On the top of the ear 
was worn a bud of jasmine like ornament called “Malli-kadhi”.°® Another 
ornament meant for the same place was “‘Phasi”’.$?° In the middle of the ear 
au ornament called “Bindiya” (a type of ear-ring )*° was worn. “Karna- 
plula’’ ( ear-flower ) was commouly in use.* At the lowest part of tlie ear 


35. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch. IV, Verse 22 ; Ch. XV, Verse 9. 
36. Ibid, Ch. IV, Verse 3; Ch. XV, Verse 9. 
37. Salioo, K. C., op.cit., p. 94. 
38. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch. IV, Verse 19 ; Ch. XV, Verse 9. | 
39. Ibid, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XIf, Verse 12; Ch. XIII, Verse 8; 
Labanyavati, Ch. XII, Verse 16. I 
. Ibid, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 7. | | 
Das, Dinakrishna, Rasabinoda, 2ud Adhyaya; Das, Pandit S. N., 


op.cit., Vol. I, pP- 257-258. 
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or ear-lobes, a variety of ornaments were used. Amongst them “‘Tattank” 
(a kind of ring with blades like those of a palm leaf )*2, “Jhallika” (a type 
of ear-ring bright like stars or a type of pendant )*3, “Uttansa”,* “No]i” and 
“Kuunda]a”’+5 were the popular ones. ‘“Noti’”’ and ‘“Kundala” were worn by 
both tlie sexes. 


Neck Ornaments 

Men as well as women of medieval Orissa adorned their neck by 
different kinds of ornaments. In Oriya literature they were called with 
different names as “Mala”, “Hara”, “Hrudaya Bhusana” and “Galamali”. 
The different varieties of necklaces used by the people were “Saptasarifmot:” 
{ seven strings of pearls with one manikya in the middle ), “Dosari Sunasuta” 
{ two golden strings with one pearl in the middle), “Chapasari Mala” (a 
collar ornament worn round the neck }, “Neelamani Hara” ( necklace imade 
of sapphire ), “Chausara” (four strings of jewels mixed with pearls), 
“Batula Pooyela” (a necklace of round corals ), “Yeka Gotia Mukta Mani 
Mala” ( consisting of pearls and jewels, strung ou to silk with one locket in 
the middle), “Ranta Hara’, “Kanthi Mala” and “Kicha Mali’ ( necklace of 
glass ) etc.*° Sometimes a pendant studded with jewels, gems or precious 
stones attached to the necklace which adorned the chest. During the 
medieval period necklaces of larger sizes appears to have been favoured by 
the people. 


Hand Ornaments 

Arms without Ornaments were cousidered ominous and women without 
Such ornaments were not allowed to participate in any ceremonial function 
or such other auspicious occasions. For this, therefore, more attention 
was given to decorate this part of the body. For the arms, mention may be 


42. Blhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch. 1V, Verse 18. 

43. Ibid, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XII, Verse 12 ; Ch. XIII, Verse 6; Ch. 
XXXIV, Verse 9 ; Labanyavati, Cli. IV, Verse 19 ; Ch. XV, Verse 19. 

44. Ibid, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XII, Verse 10. 

43. Ibid, Labanyavati, Ch. XII, Verse 6. 

46. Das, Dina Krushna, Rasabinoda, 2nd Adhyaya ; Das, Balarama, Jagamohan 
Ramayana, Adiparva, p. 299; Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch, 1V, 
Verse 24 ; Koti Brahmanda Sundar, Ch. X11I, Verse7 Vaidehita Vilasa, Ch. 
X, Verse 12; Das, PanditS. N., op.eit., Vol. II, PP. 257, 768; Sahoo 
K. C., op.cit., pp. 67, 94-95. | 
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made of ornaments like “Bajrasenh&’47, “Tada’”’#*8, “Sikali’’*° (Chain-like 
golden ornament), “Daunria”?’° (cousisting of series of amulets strung 
together), “Bahuti’’?’, “Bida”’® (an armlet like a collar made up of several 
drumn-like pieces). “‘Bajraseuha’”’ was used by the soldiers at tlie time of 
war to protect tlieir arms agaiust tlie swords and arrows. “Tada” was a 
common aud popular oruament used by both the sexes ou the upper part of 
tlhe arm. 


The lower part of the hand, from tlie wrist to the elbow was adorned 
with “Kachati’”’, “Kadialt”’,5? “Khadu”5*, “Atulya” °, “Clhudi”, “Sarala” 5°, 
“Panosa Khadia”’”, “Kankana”, ‘“‘Bajubanudha” and “Bahi”’. “Kachatt” 
ineans wrist and the ornament worn ou it was named after tlie same. 
The word ¢Kadiali?’ is a corrupt from tlie Sanskrit word “Kataka” (a 
bracelet). “Khadu’” is one of the popular ornaments in Orissa worn on the 
liand (and also on tlie leg). ‘Phe other name for it is “Atulya”. Churi is a 
kiud of flat or broad bracelet made of metal aud was used by women. 
It differs greatly froin the “Chud1” (bangles of north India). “Bah?” is the 
most important of all the oruvaments worn on this part of the hand. Itisa 
set of bangles (sometimes a double set of bangles) worn from the wrist to 
the elbow of a hand. It is also known as “Babi Khadu” (broad metal 
wristlets), ‘‘Bahi Kacla” (glass bangles) aud “Bahi Saukha” (conch-shell 
bangles). “Sarala’”’ was an ornament set with a ring of pearls and precious 
stones. “‘Panasa Kladia” was an ornament shaped like the bud of the 
flower of jack-fruit. “Kankay” aud “Bajubaudh” were worn as bracelets. 


Various kinds of “Mudi” fiuger-rings) adorned with glasses, jewels 


and diamonds were also worn to enhance the beauty of the fingers. Figures 
of fish, tilaka, dasavatar etc. wese sometimes engraved on these fiuger-rings.®® 


47. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Sabha, p. 79. 

48. Bhanja, Upendr1, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 11 ; Labanyavali, Cli, IV. 

49. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Uttara, p. 177. 

50. Das, Dinakrushua, Rasakollola, 3rd canto, p. 10 

51. Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Ch. XII, Verse 28 ; Vaidehisa 
Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 14 ; Labanyavati, Ch. XV, Verse 12. 

592. Ibid, Labanyavati, Ch. XV, Verse 12. 

53. Das, Dinakrushna, Rasakollola, lst canto, p. 1 ; “th canto, p. 15. 

54. Bhanja, Upeudra, Labanyavati, Ch. XV, Verse 13. 

55. Ibid, Ch. IV, Verse 28. 

56. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Uttara, p. 117. 

57. Mohanty, B., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 479. 

58. Sahoo, K. C., op.cit;, pp. 95-96. 
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Waist Ornaments 

“Katiganthi” and “Katibandha’’ as the names itself indicate, were the 
girdles worn on the waist. Girdles were used not only as waist ornaments 
but also as a belt to tie the undergarment ronnd the waist. As presumed 
from the study of the sculptures, in the girdles we find the central lockets 
in multipetalled form. It is also noticed that the strings were fitted with 
bells or top knots aud the strands were heavy and beautiful to look at. 
Further the girdles seem to comprise of a series of beads arranged in 
separate stringe. ® 


Leg Ornaments 

Ornameuts for the feet and ankles of the people, during the period under 
review, were no less decorative. ‘‘Hansaka”°° and “Manjari”°! were the 
ornaments of leg. Their use became very popular because of the pleasant 
sound that they produce during the time of walking. “‘Balja”°? (a kind of 
solid ring) aud “Nupura” °? adorned tlie ankles of the people. 


On the fingers of the legs also rings of different designs were used. 
“ Fhunti@’”’ ® * was the tinkling ring for the second finger of the leg. Onr the 
rings sometimes precious stones and jewels were set. 

Iu Muslim community also ornaments were quite an important item for 
the decoration of various parts of the body. As for men, Muslims were 
usually against ornaments. However, we have references to the wearing of 
ornaments by kings, nobles, officials and rich persons. Women were very 
anxious to adorn themselves with a variety of ornaments. They bedecked 
every limb of their bodies from head to foot with different types of orna- 
ments. Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari provides us with a long list of orna- 
ments. Sis-phul, Mang, Kot-biladar, Sekra and Bindulf were the ornaments for 
adorning the head and the forehead. Karnaphul ({ ear-flower ), Durbachh, Pipal- 


59. Das, Biswarupa, The Bhaumakaras— Buddhist Kings of Orissa—And their times, 
p. 170. 

60. Bhanja, Upendra, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, Verse 16 ; Labanyavati, Ch. 1V, 
Verse 31. 

61. Mohanty, B., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 479. 

62. Bhanja, Upendra, Labaryavati, Ch. XV, Verse 12 ; Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X, 
Verse 16. 

63. Das, Dina krushna, Rasabinoda, 2nd Adhyaya ; Bhanja, Upendra, Vaidehisa 
Vilasa, Ch. XI, Verse 16 ; Prema Sudhanidht, Ch. V1; Das, Pandit S.N., 
op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 257, 768; Vol. III, p. 144. 

64. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch. IV, Verse 34. 
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patti (pipal-leaf ), Bali, Champa-kali, Mor-bhanwar were the different types of ear 
rings. Besar aud Nath were the ornaments of the nose. Laung or a flower bid, 
a small diamond solitaire or ruby fixed at tle corner of the nostril, enhanced 
the beauty of the face. Guluband, Har, Hans were the ornaments for the neck. 
Kangan or Gajrah, a bracelet adorned the wrists. They covered their fore- 
arms with bracelets called Churis-. Bahu and Churin were other types of brace- 
lets. Tlie upper part of the arms were ornamented with Bazubandh ( armlets ) 
aud Tad. Chhudr-khantika and Kati-mekhala were the two varieties of highly 
decorative belts for the waist jJehar served as the ankle ornament. Pail or 
Ghunghra was the ornament for the leg. Bhank aud Bichhwah were the orna- 
ments used for the instep while Anwat decorated the big toe. Rings were 
woru on toes and fingers. ® ® 


It is interesting to note the dress and ornaments used by certain sections 
of the society. We have special reference to the dress and ornaments worn 
by Rajas, warriors, Brahmins and sanyasis. 


‘The dress of a Raja or king was of the following nature. “His dress. 
was a cotton cloth arouud his loius and another thrown over his shoulders. 
He wore a large turban over the head. Two pearls and an emerald stung 
on a gold were suspeuded to each ear.”’°¢ Besides, various ornaments, like 
Ratnamala, ‘Tada, Bahuti, Kati-mekhala, Nupura, Mudrika ( finger-ring ) etc. 
decorated his chest, hands, waist and feet.¢” 


The warrior was dressed gorgeously. He used liundreds of necklaces 
on liis neck, a number of padakas with differeut colours oun his cliest. On his 
feet lie used Todhara aud Nupura. He wore leather shoes. Yamadadha, Bahuti. 
and TZade were used as armlaces. His liead dress was kuowy as paga, Topara 
and Mukula. He also used ornaments on his liead. ‘To protect his body from 
the sharp arrows of his enemy, lie used Sanju (chest-protector) and Sehna. He 
arranged his hairs in the sliape of snake (Nagabandha Juda). His ear-rings 
were known as Nol: and Kundala. He wore a smal! cloth uamed Kachhata 68 


‘Phe Brahmin (priest who officiated on the religious ceremonies) wore 
his cloth in a fashion known as Trikachha Basana. He allowed his hairs to 


65. Alami, Abul Razl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. S, Jarrett, Vol. III, 3rd 


Ed., 1970, pp. 343-344. 0 
66. Early European Travellers in the Nagpur Territories, p. 30 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit.,. 
p- 159. 


67. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, vide Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p. 528. 
68. Sahoo, K. C., op.cit., p. 67. 
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liaug on the back-side of his head (Lambita Juda). His sacred thread and 
Uttari (upper garment) covered his shoulders. He kept the Veda under his 
arms. He kept Tridandi, a brass pot, shaped as the ear of a cow known as 
Gokarnapatri and Kushabafu. He carried with him an umbrella and a small jar 
to carry water. He wore a type of shoes (wooden) known as Kothau.®® 

The Yogi (sanyasi) had matted hairs, ashes on tle forehead, ear-rings 
made of brass, reddish colour short clothes known as Kaupina a necklace of 
Rudrakhya and a thread (Kati dora) on his waist.” 


Cosmetics and Perfumes - 

The Indian’s love of cosmetics and perfumes only second to that of 
the dress and ornaments. Our records refer to a good number of fineries 
like unqueunts, paints, powders and fashioning of the body iu various ways by 
the people. Of the perfumeries Chandan (Sandal Paste) was the most favoured 
one aud universally used in all religious and social ceremonies. Sometimes 
Karpuar (Camphor) was mixed with Chandan aud used.” ‘The Atin-i-Akbari 
also refers to the anointing of the body with sandal-wood uinguent.”? Scented 
oils like atar, agurw were fairly in use for enhancing the beauty and grace 
of the hair and skin."® Haridra or haldi (turmeric) was mainly used for the 
shine of the face as well as other parts of the body. On the parting of the 
hair on the head, the ladies commonly used sindura (vermilion)."* It was 
considered auspicious to put a vermilion mark and to anoint the parting 
of the hair, particularly by the married women. 


Sindura (vermilion), Kasturi (musk) and Chandan (sandal-wood paste) were 
used for beauty marks on the forehead. Kajwala (collyrium) was applied to 


69. Ibid. 

70. Ibid, pp. 67-68. 

71. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanyavati, Ch. III, Verses 15-18. 

72. Alami, Abul Faz], Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H.S. Jarrett, Vol. IIT, 
p- 342. 

73. Das, Balarama, jJagamohan Ramayana, vide Das, paudit S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. I, p. 532; Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Vaidehisa 
Vilasa, Das, Pandit Ss N,, Vol. II, pp. 596, 768. 

71. Das, Balarama, jagamohan Ramayana, Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. 
1, p- 533 ; Das, Dinakrushna, Rasabinoda, 2nd Adhyaya ; Bhanja, Upen- 
dra, Vaidehisa Vilasa, Ch. X ; Labanyavati, Ch. 111, Verses 15-18; Das, 
Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 533; Vol. IT, pp. 257, 596, 765, 768 ; 
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the eyes”? to enhance their radiance both by men and women. Women used 


to rzdden their lips by chewing pan (betel leaf).7° To dye the feet red, 
alat@ was commonly applied by the women.” ” 


Tle use of cosmetics, perfumes and scents was also very much favoured 
by the Muslim men aud women. Reference is made to tlie use of wasma 
(prepared out of indigo and other ingredients to paint head or beard), khizab 
(black colour for hair), gulgun@é and ghaza (red-colour to enhance tlhe beauty 
of woman's face) aud surma-i-chasm (collyrium for eyes to enhance their grace 
and beauty)."® Vermilion was in use. Women reddened their lips by 
chewiug pan (betal leaf). Hendé was used to give red colour to hands and 
feet. Men and women used perfumes like musk, amber, itr and argaja (the 
name of a perfume of a yellowish colour compounded of several ingredients). ® 


‘Phe description on the dresses, ornaments, cosmetics and perfumes 
of tlie people of medieval Orissa, in the foregoing pages suggest that they 
were varied, rich and pleasing. The Muslim period in Orissa brought 
manifold changes in the likings of the people as a result of Hindu- Muslim 
coexistence. Tle types of dresses, ornaments and perfumes used by the 
people jn the pre-Muslim period as known from the contemporary records, 
seems to have multiplied after the advent of Muslims into Orissa. The 
numerons types of costumes and jewelleries which developed and were in 
use, clearly indicate the high standard of aesthetic sense of tlie people of 
medieval Orissa. Since most of then were indigenous products, it tremen- 
dously, influenced tlie local industries. The artisans, craftsmen, businessmen 
and workers wlio were associated with the production and sale of these textile, 
jewellery and perfumery articles not only met with the requirements of the 
age, but also earned a living of their own. It, therefore, altogether resulted 
in au upward change in their economic life. The use of different clothes, 
metals and gems in the costumes and ornaments that the people wore also 
reflected their social status. 


5. Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 533, Vol. II, p. 768. 

G. Bhanja, Upendra, Labanvayati, Ch. IV, Verse 38. 

7. Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 533; Vol. If, pp. 257, 596, 775 ; 
Vol. III, p. 139. 

78. Khusrau, Amir, Jaz-i-Khusravi, Vol. I, p.. 33 ; Baratin-ul-Uns, F, 166, 
Patna University Journal, Vol. XVIII, 1963, p, 124. 

79. Nizami, Hasan, Taj-ul-Maasir, p. 9la ; Rashid, A., Society and Culture in 

Medieval India, pp. 55-56; Luniya, B. N., Life and Culture in Medieval India, 

p- 197 ; Chopra, P. N., Puri, B.N. and Las, M. N., A Social Cultural and 
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SECTION III 


Recreations 

The people of medieval Orissa liad several kinds of recreations to 
get rid of the monotony of life. In tlie followiug lives we shall give a few 
details of tle games, sports and pastimes in vogue during the period under 
discussion. 


Among the out door games hunting (bana bihara), nauka bihara, animal 
fights, chaugan etc. seem to have been favoured very much by the kings, 
nobles and tlie well-to-do persons. Our records of the pre-Muslim period 
coufirm us of the grant of the huuting rights to the people by the rulers. 
William Bruton iu his account of Orissa states that, ‘Here are greater 
store of beasts than in any other part of the Indies : as oxen, camels, lions, 
dogs, elephants : they have dogs which are as fierce as lions, with which 
they usually liunt and pursue those wild beasts...for their deliglit and 
pleasure.” There were also multitude of rhinoceroses. Near the mouth 
of tlie rivers there were marsliyy deep forests wliere hundreds and thousands 
of rliinoceroses lived.” These were hunted by the people. The abnnudance 
of eleplanuts in Orissa is well testified by most of the Persian clirouiclers. 
Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari provides nus with the details of elephant hunting.? 
‘Tiger hunting was a pastime more particularly with the kings and the 
zamiudars. The common people delighted in hunting of lare, deer or other 
beasts.“ Bows and arrows were used by many for hunting purposes.’ 


People were taming birds. The taming of a bird known as gobra was 
very popular.® 


As it seems basically hunting was the favourite out-door game of tlie 
kings, nobles and other persons. Huntiug provided pleasure and delight 
to some people and occupation and a means of livelihood, to some others. 


1, Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, No. 3, 
1961, p. 49. 

2. Ibid, p. 48, Pattanaik, P. K., A forgotten chapter of Or issan History, p. 98 , 
Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 157. 

3. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. Blochmaunn, Vol. 1, 
pp. 292-296. 

4. Beruier, Fraucois, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 375. 

5. Hedge, W., A Diary of W. Hedge, Vol. I, 1681-1687, illustrated by Col. 
Henry Yule, p. 67. ¢ 

6. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 160. 
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Bana vihara” (passing some time through wandering in the forests) and 
nauka vihara® (killing some time while moving ou tlie boats) were referred to 
in the literature. It seems that these were the pastimes of the people 
Dbelouging to the royal house-holds aud well-to-do families. Besides this, we 
have reference to jala kreeda (water sports or swimming) whicli was a favour- 
able pastime of the ladies of the royal house-holds. 


In the Sarala Mahabharata we get reference to a game called jhimani® or 
jhimitt khela. ‘his games is popularly kuown as do-do or kabadi. There isa 
siying current in Orissa, even now, that the Mahabharata Yudha originated 
from tlie jhimani khela. It is most likely that, during the medieval period, 
the game was played in the villages iu the same way as it is to-day. 


People* belonging to all classes of the society, were foud.of witnessing 
animal fights. Getting aud training animals to fight was one of the 
popular amusemeuts aud recreations of the age. The poor people had to 
content tliemselves with tlie less expeusive fighting of goats, rams, cocks, 
stags, antelopes, dogs and bulls to entertain their friends. Youug boys 
favoured fights among bulbuls aud sometimes quails. ‘The kings and the 
nobles amused themselves w tli costly and dangerous combats between 
elephants, tigers, deers, clieetahs, bears, leopards, bulls and other wild 
beasts. Cock-fighting was very common amoung the higher middle class. 
Pigeon flying (or Jshq-bazi) was primarily a sport of tlhe common folk. 
Nobles too enjoyed it and brought excellent pigeons from foreign count ries 
like Turan and Iran to be trained for the game.!° 


Chaugan was tlhe most aristocratic outdoor game of the period under 
discussion. Chaugan, called polo to-day, was played ou horse back with a 
stick or club and balls. This game was very popular aud was played 
as it is to-day. Akbar liked Ciaugan most and eveu invented illuminated 


7. Bidyadhara, Lokanath, Rasakala, Ch. XXX, Das, Pandit S. N., History 
of Oriya Literature, Vol. II, p. 422 ; Vol. I, p- 247. 

8. Bidyadhara, Lokanath, op.cit., Ch. XXXII; Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, pp. 323, 4722 ; Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Madliya Parva, p- 120 5; 
Mohanty, A. B., Prachina Gaiyapalyadarsa, Prgch¢ p. 69 ; Das, Jagaunatha, 
Mahabhérata, Madhya, p. 81. 


9. Das, Sarala, op.cit., Adi, p. 124. | 
10. Chopra, P N Puri, B. N. aud Das, M. N., A Social Cultural and Economic 


History of Judia, Vol. 11, p. 66; Alami, Abul Fazl. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1 
p. 310 ; Srivastava M. P., Society and Culture in Medieval India, p. 117. 
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balls which made the playing of tle game on dark nights possible. In the 
Ain-i-Akbari we get the details of the game. 

The people of Orissa were well-versed with various kinds of indoor 
games and pastimes. Pasda-khela (or dice play) was one of the popular indoor 
games for all sections of the society. In the literature we have vivid 
reference to the playing of this game.”?” Playing cards is an old game aud 
was in vogue in India long before the advent of the Muslims. Although 
we do not have any direct evidence to tlhe playing of cards, yet, it seems 
quite probable that the people of Orissa were not unaware of playing cards. 
It has been a favourite pastime in Orissa.!® Cliess was another indoor, game 
played during the medieval period. The aristocrats had special fascination 
for it. 


Play in kauris was also very much favoured by tlie people.* 


Mallayudha (wrestling) is an ancient Indian game. Sarala Das and 
Upendra Bhanja have referred to tlie Mallayudla in their works.’ It was 
a source of entertainment of the people, more particularly those belonged 
to the royal families. Besides this, Nata khela or Dhan-urvidya (playing with 
the arrows aud bow), khanda Khela (playing with the swords), horse-race, 
elephant-race were generally the pastimes of many people in tlie nagaras 
(cities). 

The flying of ghudi (kite)? made out of paper was a favourite pastime 
of the boys. The literature of our period refers to dhuli khela or playing with 
the sand or dust. The small young boys and girls used to spend some time 
in this game. It is still now a popular pastime of the children. 


1. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 309. 

2. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Bana, p. 247 ; Sabha, p. 311 ; Birata, p. 65; 
Kaviraja Biswanath, Sahitya Darpana, 3, 25 ; Das, Jagannatha, Mahabharata, 
Ppp. 59-60, 88-89; Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 595 ; Vol. IIT, 


p. 225. 
13. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p.164, 
14. Ibid. 


15. Majumdar, B. P., The Socio-Economic History of Northern India, p. 256. 

16. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Birata, p. 48; Blianja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda 
Sundari, Das, Pandit S. N. , Op.cit., Vol. IT, pp. 595, 801. 

17. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 164; Das, Pandit, S.N., op.cit., Vol. IT, p. 595 ; 
Rath, Dinabandhu, Sarala Mahabharatare Samajika hela pp. 336-337. 

18, Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. 
IT, p. 596 ; Thevenot, Travells, Vol. IIT, p. 72. 
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Among the other pastimes reference may be made to the dramatic 
performances, acrobatic and magic shows. Rama lila, Krishna lila and Hari 
lila or the theatrical representation of scenes from Ramayana and Mahabharata 
provided good recreation to the people of medieval Orissa.3* These were 
performed during the time of fairs and festivals and yatras. Performance 
of the jugglers, Fkela-keluni nacha (dance), monkey dance, snake dancing 
(by the kelas), Jndrajala or Mayajala (black-art and lipnotism) were very 
much popular in the medieval society.” It provided the people deligh 
and enjoyment. The literature of tlie period makes mention of all such 
recreations. 


Another source of entertainment of the people during the medieval 
period was-the visit to tlhe periodical fairs and seats of pilgrimages. Men 
and women, more particularly the villagers were eager to undertake them. 
Puri, Chandrabliaga, Bhubaneswar and Jajpur were the important places 
to which such visits were conducted. 


From the above study we see tliat the people of medieval Orissa had 
various kinds of recreations and pastimes. Many of them have survived to 
this present day, although some changes in the details are quite noticeable. 
‘There is no denying of the fact that the medieval people enjoyed their 
Jeisure to the fullest extent. The above mentioned recreations provided 
them enjoyment, good social relationship, physical strength and in some 
cases livelihood. 


19. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 164. 
20, Ibid. p. 164; Das, Pandit S. N,, op.cit., Vol. 11, p. 595 ; Vol. III, p. 68. 
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Chapter Three 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


In human society some forms of behaviours tend to become repetitive, 
organised, standardized and somewhat predictable. Sociologists lave e@alled 
these common forms of behaviour as social institutions, whicl are viewed as 
“a set of interwoven folkways, mores and laws built around -one or more 
functions”,* All cultures are made up of social institutions whicli represent 
cultural values, norms, and sanctions built around some major human ueeds. 
They are cultural patterns directing the ordered behaviour of human beings 
in the performance of their daily liviug ; they are considered as the culmina- 
tion of man’s social experience and arisesvont of culture itself. In social life, 
through interaction and communication, certain values and goals become 
essential, certain norms are enforced by sanctions and certain roles and 
statuses assume great importance. The process of institutionallzation 
usually takes place rather slowly. It is marked by a gradual shift from a 
loose configurations or structure to a definite and identifiable one, extending 
over many generations. ‘The process of institutionalization results in “a 
system of patterned expectations defining the proper behaviour of persons 
playing certain roles enforced both by the incumbents own positive motives 
for confirmity and by the sanctions of others’’.® Societies institutionalize a 
wide variety of social practices in order to establish rules of conduct and 
develop norms for carrying ou essential activities of life. Although social 
institutions are variously defined in sociological literature there seeims to te 
a considerable degree of agreement among scholars that they are “systems 
of social relationship to which people feel loval because tliese systems are 
judged to embody the ultimate values that these people have in common.” 

In the following pages we would like to discuss some of the important 
social institutions of medieval Orissa. 


~ 


« Kiugsley, Davis, Human Society, p. 71. 

. Talcott Persons, Essays in Sociological Theory, p. 34. 

- Nigpaul Hans, The Study of Indian Society ( A Sociological Analysis of Social 
Welfare and Social Work Education ), pp. 45-46 ; Angell, R. C., The Integration 
of American Society, p. 25. 


1 
2 
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SECTION I 


Marriage 

The institution of marriage is as old as liuman history. Marriage is 
an important and uuiversal institution of the human society. Marriage 
implies a ceremony, a union -(of man and woman) with social sanctions, a 
recoguition of obligations to tle community assumed by those entering 
their relationship. As Malinowski pointed out, marriage among liuman 
beings is always in the more. Every liumaun society in the past and througl- 
out the world lias regarded marriage as important for tlie welfare of the 
Society. 


In India, the Hindus regarded marriage as one of tlie most important 
of all the institutions of the society. “The aims of Hindu marriage are 
said to be dharma, praja (progeny) and rati (pleasure). Thus according to the 
Hindu out-look, sex is one of the functions of marriage ; but sex is the least 
desirable aim of marriage and that is why it is given third place by tlhe 
Hindu thinkers. The second aim of marriage in tlie procreation of children, 
particularly a male child. There is a Sanskrit saying —“Puttriartha Kriate 
Bharya”—i.e. one selects a wife only to liave a son. Thus the Hindu thinkers 
regarded procreation as a duty in the interest of both the family and the 
commuuity, but it was not said to be the Lighest aim of marriage ; it was 
the second best. The highest aim of marriage according to the Hindu 
thinkers was dharma. On marriage tlie sacred fire was enkindled, and it was 
the duty of the house-holder to offer “panchamahajani’’ daily in the company 
of lis wife. If the wife died the house-liolder must take a second wife for 
performing these obligations. Thus the basic aim of the marriage was 
dharma, the fulfillment of one’s religious duties. The Hindu marriage jis. 
therefore, called “Sarira Sansk@ra”, which means purification of the body. The 
individual will lave no salvation without inarriage. 


Most of the Hindus believe that marriage is not complete if certaimr 
rites are not performed. The principal rites are homa or offering in the 
sacred fire, panigrahana or taking the hand of tlie bride, and saptapadi the: 
bride and tlie bridegroom going seven steps together. These rites are 
performed by a Bralimin before the sacred fire and are accompanied by the: 
Vedic mantras. Marriage will not be completed if any of these rites is 
not properly performed. Thus Hindu marriage is a sacrament. Aud since: 
marriage is sacred, no party cau dissolve it at will. The parties to the 
marriage are bound to each other until the death of either of them ;and the 
wife is supposed to be bound to ler liusband even after death. Marriage, 
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therefore, was a social duty towards the family and the community and there 
was little idea of individual interest.* 


We would turn to discuss the institution of imarriage, its various forms 
and customs as prevalent in Orissa duriug the period under review, 


Forms of Marriage 

The early Smritis® have recognised eight forms of marriage. They were 
(i) Brahma, where the father of the bride selected a bride-groom of character 
aud learning, whom he invited to his liome and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, with such ornaments as lie could afford ; (ii) Daiva, where the 
father gave away his daughter decked with ornaments to a priest wlio duly 
officiated at the performance of a sacrifice ; (111) Arsha, where the father gave 
away his daughter receiving from tlhe bride-groom a cow and a bull or a 
pair of either ; (iv) Prajapatya, where the father gave away his daughter after 
addressing the couple with the text, “May both of you perform together your 
duties” ; (v) Asura, where the bride-groom received tle maiden after having 
given as much wealth as he could afford to the kinsmen and to the bride 
herself ; (vi) Gandharva or the voluntary union of a maiden and her lover ; 
{vii) Rakshasa or the forcible abduction of a maiden from her liome ; (viii) 
Pisacha where a man seduced a girl by gettiug her intoxicated or by other 
ineans. 

The Smritis have further classified the eight forms of marriage into two 
groups. The first four forms were known as Prasasta or approved and the 
rest were Aprasasta or disapproved.’ Among these eight forms of marriages 
the first was considered as the purest and the most lionourable type of 
marriage. The fifth and-the sixth were tolerated and the last two were for- 
bidden.” The condemnation of some forins proves that the basic idea of a 
proper marriage was that the father or the guardian of the girl should select 
the bridegroom on accouut of his merits and he was not to be iufluenced by 
any other consideration of wealtli or monetary gains. 


From a deep study of tlie contemporary sources one can trace the 
various forms of marriage to some extent, but the most popular forms of 
marriages, prevalent in the contemporary society were the Brahma, Gan- 


4. Bhattacharya, Dinesh Chandra, Socioiogy A Comprehensive Study of Concepts, 
Principles and Theories of Sociology, pp. 333-334 ; Schmiedeler, Marriage and 
Family, p. 47 ; Kapadia, K. M., Marriage ond Family in India, p. 167. 

5. Manu Smriti, Vol. Il, p. 21 ; Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VI, p. 107. 

6. Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XXXII, p. 174. 

7. pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Sanskaras, p. 272. 
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dharva and a form combiniug both.® The Svayamvara (self-choice) System of 
marriage was also in vogue during our period and it was an accepted 
institution. ‘Fhe literary sources confirms that this system was prevalent 
among the royal families. In the medieval literary works like Mahabharata 
(of Sarala Das); Rukmini Bibha (of Kartika Das) Chitrakala, Sarbanga Sundari 
and fasakala (of Lokanath Bidyadhar); Koti Brahmanda Sundar!, Vaidehisa 
Vilasa, Ramalilamuta and Labanpavati (of Upendra Blhanja ) ; Lalitalochana ( of 
Sadananda Kavisurya Brahma); Rasalahari ‘of Raghunatl Bhanja) ; Sasirekha 
(of Raja Padmanabha Srichandan) and Sata Ratnakara (of Pitambara Das) 
we get vivid reference to the Svayamvara system.® In such a system dutas, 
chard? (emissaries), priests were sent to different kingdoms with the chitrapata 
(painting tablet, portrait) of the princess. ‘These dutas were used to extoll 
the beauty and good character of the princess with the view to attract 
the attention of the princes. Further, they were announcing the date of 
Svayamvara to be held at the residence of the princess. The princess of different 
kingdoms were attending the Svayamvara sabha (assembly of suitors for 
selection by tlie bride) with tlieir forces, where the princess used to select 
her husbaud. 


AMarriageable age 

Consideration of age before the solemmnisation of a marriage lias been 
given much importance by the parents since ancient times. That is why 
usually there remains a difference of age between wife and liusband for the 
welfare of the family. In the Smritis aud Sanskrit Mahabharata, it is mentioned 
that the girls should be given in marriage before they attain puberty.!° 
Manu prescribes that the girls aged eight and twelve should be married to 
the persons aged twenty four and thirty respectively. 

Sarala Das, holds the view that the real marriageable age of a girl was 
seven. Grown up unmarried girls in the father’s house was cousidered by 
him as an evil to the family on some religious grounds. He further says 
that tlere were chances for sucli girls to go astray and became loose in 


Salioo, K. C., Literature and Social Life in Medieval Orissa, p. 78. 

9. Das, Pandit S. N., History of Oriya Literature, Vol. II, pp. 143, 399, 416, £22,. 
569-570, 597, 696 ; Vol. IIT, pp. 90-91, 1853, 570-372, 386-387, 544-545, 569, 
660. 

10. Sanskrit Mahabharat, Anu. 44, 14; Rath, Dinabaudhu, Sarala Mahabharatare 
Samajika Jeeban, p. 0 

11. Ibid, Manusmriti, IX, p. 94. 
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character.!® The marriages of Draupadi, Uttara, Modhumati and the 
wife of Madhasrabaua Bipra depicted in Mahabharata’ (of Sarala Das) ; the 
marriage of the wife of Santha Panda depicted in Dandi Ramayana™* (of 
Balarama Das); the marriage of Rebati depicted in Harivamsa*® (of Achnta- 
nanda Das) and the marriage of Premasudhanidhi depicted in Premasudha- 
nidhiY (of° Upendra Bhanja) clearly show that child marriage was prevalent 
in the society. In the above mentioned cases the wives attained puberty 
in the house of their respective husbands. Further, it seems quite probable 
that in the Brahmin society child-marriage was very much prevalent. 
Although child-marriage was the ideal of the society, most of the poets of 
medieval Orissa depicted post-puberty marriages in their literary works. 
The marriages of Gaunudhari, Dulhsila, Harabati, Subhadra, Nilendri, 
Chandrabati, Usha, Suhani and Bhanumati depicted in the Mahabharata (of 
Sarala Das), the marriage of Usha depicted in Ushavilasa (of Sivasankar Das), 
marriage of Parimala depicted in Parimala (of Narasingha Sena Mahapatra), 
marriage of Anangarekha depicted in Anangarekha kavya {of Dhananjay 
Bhanja), marriage of Rasakala depicted in Rasakala kavya (of Lokanath 
Vidyadhar), marriage of Koti Bralimanda Sundari depicted in Koti Brahmanda 
Sundari kavya, marriage of Sita depicted in Vaidehisa Vilasa, marriage of 
Lavanyabati depicted in Labanyabati kavya(of Upendra Bhanja), are post-puberty 
marriages.” In most of the cases the medieval poets are found to be 
very much fond of describing tlhe romances of the prince and the princess 
whicli culminated in the solemnisation of marriage. From a perusal of tle 
literary works it can be stated that, during the period under discussion 
post-puberty marriage was very much popular in the royal families who 


12. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 36 and Madhya, pp. 303, 353 ; Sahoo, 
K. C., op.cit., pp. 79-80 ; Rath, Divabandhu, op.cit., p. 24. 

13. Das, Sarala, op.cit., Adi, pp. 126, 212 ; Madhya, p. 4; Udd. p. 12; Bana, 
p. 320 ; Ratha, Dinabandhu, op.cit., p. 25 ; Sahoo, K. C., op.cit., p. 80. 

14. Das, Balarama, Dandi Ramayana, Lanka, p. 205. 

19. Das, Achutananda, Harivamsa, p. 991. Here the author criticises the post- 
puberty marriage of the girls. 

16. Bhanja, Upendra, Premasudhanidhi, vide Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. IIT, p. 101. 

17. Das, Pandit, 5S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 320, 379-380, 401 ; Vol. II, PPD. 
62-63, 143, 164-165, 170-171, 397, 399, 415, 422, 550, 576, 696-697; 
Vol. 111, pp. 1-3, 45-50, 90-21, 130-131; 181, 188, 189, 320, 322, 366, 370, 
40 1-405, 544-545, 568-569, 607, 609, 660. 
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were Kshatriyas.e Thus, pre-puberty and post-pnberty inarriages were 
prevalent in tlie Orissan society. 

There seems to Lave uno age limit fixed for the bridegroom. He could 
marry even in his old age. From the literary sources it is kuown that some 
parents of inferior caste withheld the marriage of their daughters even after 
they lrad attained puberty, only to see them married to a person of higher 
caste. Some of the greedy fathers gave their daughters in marriage to 
old men for getting money. From such references it is clear that money 
played an important part when a marriage was arranged between persons 


of unequal ages or social status.!® 
© 


Arrangement of marriage 

Marriages have been arranged by parentsor some other superior persons 
with authority for centuries in almost all the societies. In imost of the 
cases the marriage is arranged by tlie father of the bride. It should also be 
stated that a matrimonial broker is very often a part of such marriage 
system. In such arranged marriages the boys aud girls usually give their 
acquiescence to marry. However, ir the svayamvara system of marriage the 
girl enjoyed the freedom of choiee of her husband. The marriage of Bhanu- 
mati with Durjyodhau (depicted in Sarala Mahabharata) is one of such 
examples.!® 

In the selection of brides aud bride-grooms much stress was given on 
ati (caste), kula (family), gotra (lineage), beauty and character by the respective 
parents. Connubium within one’s own caste or community only had the 
willing sanction of the Smritis aud Dharmasastras, and was also the prevailing 
custcm in the society. Marriage outside the caste group was subjected to 
criticism and social disapproval. 

‘The marriage of Uddalaka Muni, a Brahmin with Sriya, a Chandala 
kanya (bride),?° tlie marriage of Ajamila, a Brahmin with Kami, a Sudra 
kanya,®” the marriage of Kuntala, a Brahmin kanya with a Chandala®? as 
depicted in the contemporary literature, were abliorred in the society. 


18. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Swargarohana Parva, p. 7 (Hari Saha, a Sudra 
of Jajpur in Orissa, gave his young daughter, Singhani to Yudhistir 
oun his way to lieaven); Das, Bachha, Chautisa Madhuchakra, P. Ill, 
p- 66; Lokaunath, Ba Chaulisa ; Chopra, P. Ny Society and Culture in Mughal 
Age, p. 112; Sahoo, K. C., op.cit., p. 80. 

19. Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. [, p. 320. 

20. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi., pPp- 223.2295. 

21. Das, Jagauuatlia, Bhagabata, 6th Skaudlha, p? 8. 

22. Das, Aclhutananda, Harivamsa, p. 169. 
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It was customary oun the part of the father of the bride-groom or bride 
to advance a marriage proposal. In case of the marriage of Dhrutarastra 
with Gandlhari, Jayadratha with Duhsila, Pandu with Kunti, Kartika 
Kumara with Nilendri,® Makaraketu with Parimala®* and Rajakumar 
with Bhababati®5 tlie father of tlie bride-groom initiated the proposal which 
culminated in tlie marriage. Where as in the marriages of Sita with 
Ramachandra,?¢ Rukmini with Krushna,*? Anangarekha with Kumara 
Kusumaketu,®® Padmavati with Makaradlivaja,®® Koti Bralmanda Sundari 
with Pushpaketu,3° Sita with Rama,5! Rasalahari with Pushpatilaka,?’® 
Sasirekha with Padmadhwaja,°? and Kanakalata with Rajkumar,’* the 
father of the bride advanced the marriage proposal. a 


From the above mentioned descriptions of the marriages iu tlie Oriya 
literature it can be stated that marriage proposals were advanced by tlhe 
parents of both the bride aud bride-groom. 


Matching of the Horoscope 
In ancient times, it seems there was no system of matching the lioros- 
copes of the bride and the bride-groom. “ In the marriage of Rama with Sita 


23. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, pp. 39, 43, 211 ; Madhya, p. 213. 

24. Mahapatra, Narasimha Sena, Parimala, vide Das, Paudit S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p. 62. 

25. Blhanja, Upendra, Bhababati, Ist Chhanda ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. VIII, p. 1. 

26. Das, Arjuna, Ramabhibha, pp. 55-60. 

27. Das, Kartika, Rukminibibha, 4th Chhauda, Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p. 143. 

28. Bhanja, Dlananjaya, Anangarekha, 6th and 7th Chhanda, Das, Pandit 
Suryanarayana, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 171. 

29. Bidyadhara, Lokanath, Padmavati Parinaya, 8th Clihanda, Das, Pandit 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 397. 

30. Bhanja Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, 24th to 27th Chhanda, Das, 
Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. IT, pp. 539-570. 

31. Ibid, Baidehisa Vilasa, 13th Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, 
Ppp. 697-698. 

32. Bhanja, Raghunath; Resalahari, 8th Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S. N. op.cit., 
Vol. III, p, 544. 

33. Shrichandan, Raja Padmanabha, Sasirekha, 9th Chhaunda, Das, Pandit, 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. III, p. 569. 

34. Bhanja Raja Trivikrama, Kanakalata, 4th Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S. N., 
op.cit., Vol. IIT, p. 607. 
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and Pandavas with Draupadi as depicted in the Ramayana and Sanskrit 
Mahabharata, there is no reference to the matching of jataka (horoscope). Pre- 
sumably, such a system perhaps entered into the Indian tradition during the 
Puranic age.38 


As per the Jyotisha Sastra a good matching of the horoscopes of the bride 
and bride-groom is considered as better for the marital life.3° In the medieval 
Oriya literature we get reference to the prevalence of such a system. In the 
marriages of Gandhari with Dhrutarastra,®” Sita with Rama,?’® Koti Brabh- 
nauda Sundari with Pushpaketu’® and Labanyabati with Chandrabhanu,?® 
the matching of jat/akas was taken into account at the first stage. Therefore, 
it seems Customary in medieval Orissa to consult an astrologer before the 
marriage ceuld be finally settled, and if on examination of horoscopes a 
particular match proved to be auspicious, then a date was fixed for the 
performance of the ceremony. 


Preparation for a Marriage 

In early times, the preliminary part of the marriage ceremony was that 
of Bagdan (betrotlial), an oral promise of giving away the bride to tlie bride- 
groom by the bride’s father and also the oral promise of accepting the bride 
by the bride-groom’s father. Such an institution of making the promise on 
the presence of relatives aud friends ( before the marriage is conducted ) is 
commouly knowu in Orissa as Nirbandha ( eugagement of betrothal ). Sarala 
Das holds the view that if a man gives his word to marry a girl and then 


35. Sanskruta Ramayana, Adi. 72 Adhyaya; Sanskruta Mahabharata, Adi. 197 
Adhyaya, Ratha, D., op.cit., p. 32. 

36. Srinivasacharya, Bruhat Srinivasa Dipika, Part II, p. 181. 

37. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi. pp. 36-37, 39. Sarala Das refers to a tradi- 
tion of marrying a Sahada tree (Strebulus Asher) which was prevalent 
in the medieval society. At tlie time of the marriage proposal of 
Gandhari with Dlirutarastra on the examination of their horoscopes the 
match found to be inauspicions. Some bad omens were presiding over 
the stars of Gandhari because she was born on Amavasya Day. So, to 
get rid of the impact of bad omens, Gandhari first married to a Sahada 
tree and later to Dhrutarastra. 

38. Das, Balarama, Dandi Ramayana, Adi, pp. 181-182. 

39. Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, 32nd Chhanda, Das, Paudit, 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 576. 

40. Bhanja, U nena, Lavanyabati, 28th Clihandia, Das, Paudit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. IIT, p. 188. 
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goes back, the girl would be taken as “Bachkane Dushita’”. No body would then 
be prepared to marry her. On such occasions tlhe girl had to remain 
unmarried for the whole life. Thus during the period under discussion after 
tlhe performance of Bagdan, the concerned parents were usually carrying out 
the marriages. Going back upon the promise was considered as sinful in 
the society. 


After the marriage was settled, the astrologer was the first inan to be 
consulted by the parents in order to fix a date for tlie marriage. The fixa- 
tion of the auspicious inoment for marriage has been an all Indian custom. 
After this, the preparations to celebrate the occasion would begin. - 

Then the parents of the bride began decorating their houses. Plantain 
trees and beautiful gates were fixed in front of their houses. ,„ Decorative 
kalasas ot kumbhas (eartheu pots) were also placed near the doors of tlie 
houses.*¥ Erection of the mandapa ( altar ) and bedi ( an elevated ground ) for 
the conduct of marriage rites has been an ancient custom. So aun altar was 
erected under a canopy. Sometimes a roof made of the branches of trees, 
green leaves, flowers and clothes on the four pillars of bamboo was cons- 
tructed on the mandapa which were often decorated very beautifully with 
pictures and flowers.#? 


The day before the marriage was meant for the performance of 
Aangalana or Mangalakrutiya. On the houses of tlie bride as well as bride- 
groom many rites were performed by their respective parents on this man- 
galana day. The house deities were worshipped. The bride and bride-groom 
were well dressed and annointed with karpura ( naptheline) and chandana 
{ sandal ). As it seems feasts were also arranged for the invited guests and 
relatives. The literary works viz., Mahabharata, Ramabibha, Kalasa Chautisa, 
Dandi Ramayana, Rukmini Bibha, Lavanyabati etc. coutain reference to tlie 
mangalana ceremony.#? 


41. Bhanja, Upendra, Subhadra Parinaya, 16th Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S. N., 
op.cit., p. 66. 

42. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Madhya, p. 55; Birat, p. 177 ; Swarga, p. 6, 
vide Ratha, D., op.cit., pp. 39-40 ; Das, Arjuna, Rama Bibha, p, 71 ; Das, 
Arjuna, Kalpalata, pp: 60-61, Das, Balarama, Dandi Ramayana. Adi, pp. 189- 
190 ; Das, Kartika, Rukmini Bibhah, 7th Chhanda, Bhanja, Upendra, Koti 
Brahmanda Sundari, Vaidehisa Vilasa, 14th Clihanuda, Subhadra Parinaya, 16th 
Chhanda, vide Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. IT, pp. 146, 597, 698 ; 
Vol, IIT, p. 50. 

43. Rath, D., op.cit , p. 42. 
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The rites conducted in the house of both tlie bride and bride-groom on 
the day before marriage is known as Gandhasana in Orissa. 


Another rite conducted before the marriage was Baduasnana. In the 
night, before tlie marriage day, married women in groups of seven went 
with jars, singing all the while, to bring water from the neighbouring houses. 
This water was known as chori pant or badua pani. It was regarded sacred as 
tle water of the holy Ganges. Then tlie bride-groom took his seat on a 
Pidha (a squared wooden seat). The women began annoiuting his hair 
with scented oil and water. His body was also besmeared with the ointment 
of turmeric root. This was known as “haridra-lepan”. Then took place the 
nuptial batli, This function was known as Koili Buda. It was named after 
the bird cuckoo ( Kokila ), who awakes very early in tle morning. A similar 
function was also observed in the bride’s house. 


It lias been aun Indian custom on the part of the bride-groom to proceed 
to the house of the bride's father for marriage. ‘There is vivid description 
of Barajatra (marriage procession) iu the Oriya literature of medieval Orissa. 
The post Upendra Bhauja has shewn much inclination in describing the 
marriage procession in the kavyas. The bride-groom on the marriage day, 
well-dressed and well-adorned, went to the house of the bride, accompanied 
by his friends and relatives. In the case of marriage of royal priuces the 
Barcjalri was accompanied by various ueighbouring friendly Rajas, royal 
officials aud royal army.*° Tlie bride-grooin was required to go on a 
conveyance suited to his statis. Dance, music and chauting of sacred verses. 
continued all the time by the bhata, nata, ganaka aud ganika ( one who courts ). 
Favourable omen like Rajahansay jars full of water were kept on the way. 
‘Ihe system of marriage processiou is as old as the Rigveda aud the Atharva- 
veda.*° A number of mashals ( torches) were lighted and arranged ou a 
bamboo ladder. Different kinds of vana ( atasha-baji) or fire-works like 
champa, nalidipa, chakra, kumbha, brukshya, jaiphula, chandra-udua, nilakain, matshya- 
ranka, phansadipa, nakshetramala, haveli etc. vere made. These fire-works filled 
the town with light, sound aud smoke. The village women came in groups 
to see the bride-groom. ‘The bita purusha ( adulterer ) and the bitapi stree 


4‡. Das, Pandit S. N , op.cit., Vol."II, p. 598. 

43. Bhauja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Suudari, 32nd Chhanda, Das, Pandit, 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. IH, p. 576. 

46. Upadhyaya, B. S., Women in Rigveda, p. 7: : pandey, Raj Bali., Hindu. 
Samskaras, p. 365. 
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{ adulteress ) eujoyed the marriage procession by cutting jokes among them- 
selves. #” 

When the bride-groom reached the bride’s house, le was welcomed by 
the father*® or the brother*?® of the bride with pushpa ( flowers ), chandan 
({sandal-wood paste ), chausana (a paste prepared out of four scents viz., 
sandal, camphor, musk and saffron ) and a pair of cocoanuts. Thereafter 
nsually he takes the hands of the groom in his hand and goes ten steps with 
him towards his house.5° This, is known as ‘Bara Barana’ ot ‘Bata Barana’ in 
Orissa. Some medieval poets of Orissa inform us that the rites relating to 
Bara Barana were conducted on the bibaha bedi (inarriage altar ).2! 


The marriage Proper 

The bride-groom went to the altar and sat in front of the poorna kumbha 
( jar full of water ). The father of the bride sat beside him, facing towards 
east. Then the priest recited the Mahavakya,5® which was followed by the 
Varuna puja. The priest worshipped and invited the Dasadigapalas and Naba 
grahas to witness the marriage. After this ceremony was over, the fatlier of 
the bride offered clothes, ornaments, cocoanuts, sacred threads, rings and 
flowers. At this stage the women from the bride’s louse went to worship 
the village god with dhupa, naivedya and pushpa. Ou their way they sang songs. 
‘Phese songs were known as mangala gita and were prevalent all over India. 
In the meantime the father of tlie bride performed “$sraddha’”’ known as “Nandi 
“sraddha.” 5? Here he worshipped Astakula nagas aud fire. 


47. Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundart, Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. 
II, p. 598-599 (Barajatr: description is also found in details in Ramabibah 
and Dandi Ramayana). 

48. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 192. 

49. Bhnaja, Upendra, Kott Brahmanda Sundari, Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p, 599. 

50. Das, Balarama, jJagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 192 (In tlhe works viz., 
Mahabharata, Swarga, p. 6 Ramabibah, p. 74; Kalpalata, p. 44; Dandi 
Ramayana, Adi, p. 197 ; Parimala, p. 47 ; Kott Brahmanda Sundari, vide Das, 
Pandit, S. N., Vol. IT, p. 599, we get reference to the Bara Barana). 

51. Rath, D., op.cit., pp. 46-47. 

52, The recitation of tlie sentences starting with “Om Vishnu Vishnu’ to 
“Saranagata’”’ and the recitation of thé names of tlie fathers of the bride 
and the bridegroom, the names of the bride and groom, their goiras, 
pravaras etc. is known as Maehavakya recitation, (Biharilal, Bihari Karma- 
kanda, pp. 335-336). ni 

53. Das, Balaram, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 194; Kritibasa, Nandi Mukha, 
p- 104. 
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The women after worshipping the village god ( Dia Mangula) came 
to tlie bride-grooim and welcomed ‘him with mangala gita and hulahuli 
( ‘hulu’ dAhvani}), Then the bride and the groom sat on a new mat made of 
grass. This asane was known at kata masina or katambasana. Sarala Das 
derives the word katamba fromm Katambasura, whom Lord Vishnu used as a 
seat at the time of lis marriage with Laxmi.®* Then the wotnen started 
besimearing chandana and haladi (turmeric ) paste ou the body of the bride and 
bride-groom. Even the fatlier of the groom and lis relations wlio came 
as barajatris were not spared. After this haridra lepan all of them used to go 
for a bath, after which they took their meals. 52 


‘Phe bride-groom went to the altar for the secoud time. This time the 
bride weut to tlie altar and payed lier homage to the bride-groom with 
flowers and cocoanuts.’° Then she went to worship tle Ahias. After wor- 
shippiug Ahias, she returned to her liome ard then the labana chauri bidhi 
started. This system is not recorded in the Smritis. It was perhaps a loka- 
chara bidhi. ‘The father of the bride brought his daughter to the altar taking 
her in lis lap. A cloth separated the bride and the bride-groom. She 
threw some rice mixed with labana (salt) and guda (molasses) ou the bride- 
groom and returned to lier home. 


The father of the bride welcomed to the groom for the third time. 
He washed his feet with the water of a green cocoanut mixed with kumkuma 
( vermilion ) aud offered him a pair of paduka®” ( a pair of wooden shoes). 


This function was followed by Madhuparka ceremony. Grihya Sutras 
describe it as the first honour that the father-in-law bestows upon the bride- 
groom.5® In the literature of medieval Orissa this function is said to have 
been performed in the middle of the ceremony by the Bralimins. They gave 
some honey mixed witli ghee and curd to the bride-groom for achamana. 
After finishing this ceremony the Brahmins went for their meal. 

Then the bride-groom sent to the bride a cloth known as Baula-bata and 
a sacred thread. This system of sending an under-garmeut and an upper- 
garment was prevalent even in the ancient times.’ The bride put on the 
clothes and went to the altar. 


54. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Madhya, p. 285. 

55. Das, Balaram, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 196, 

56. Ibid., p. 197 ; Kritibasa, op.cit., p. 108, “Pushbanjali Diva Sita Namas- 
kara Kare.” 

57. Ibid. 

58. Pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Samskaras, p. 366 ; Kath, D., op.cit., p. 49. 

59. Pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Samskaras, p. 370. 
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Dasa Kala Vakya Ucharana 

The other name of it is Gotrocharana. Before the bride was given away 
to the groom, the names of tlie ancestors of both the parties with gotra and 
pravara were announced. The Grihyasutras do not mention this item. It is 
found in the Paddhatis. °° 


Kanyadana 

This was the most important function in a marriage ceremony. ‘The 
priest placed fruits and rice®! on the bride’s hand and then place it on the 
right hand of the bride-groom. The bride and bride-groom were adorned 
with mukutas®? (crowns) during this time. ‘Then the priests uttered the 
mantras and joined the hauds of the pair with kusha (a kind of holy grass). 
This was known as hastagranthi. ‘The popular sentence uttered by the priests 
at the time of hastagrantht was—“7Jatha Ramasya Sita’. The father of the 
bride poured water from sankha (conch). This was known as sankalpa (deter- 
miuatiou or resolution).°® Then the bride was given away to the bride- 
groom who accepted lier formally (siukara).°* This was known as Kanyadana. 
In all the marriages, depicted in the medieval literature, it was the fatler 
of the bride who performed the kanyadana ceremony. They compared the 
marriage with the union of Rama and Sita, Sita and Parvati and Basistha 
aud Arundhati. ‘TI'hese are the ideal marriages of Hiudu society. 

After this kanyadana ceremony was over, the father of the bride gave 
the dakshina (honorarium). According to Hindu religion, no sacrifice is 
cousidered complete without payment of appropriate fees or honorarittum 
to the bride-groom.’® The presents offered to the bride-groom after 
kanyadana was known as jautuka or dowry. It formed aud important item 
of marriage in Orissa during the period under discussion: 

Then a group of married women, with mangala geeta and hulahuli, loosen 
the grass knot. The Brahmins started Lajahoma and Bibaha homa.°® Sarala 


60. Ibid, p. 371. 


61. Das, Balaraimn, jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 196. Sometimes water is 
given. 


62, Das, Kartika, Rukmini Bibah, 7th Chhanda ; Das, Pandit, S$. N., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p. 599. 7 ° 

63. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 122. 

64. Ibid, p. 123. 

65. Pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Samskaras, Dp. 314. 

66. Das, Balaram, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 199. 
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Das has given much importance tq this’ function. According to him, the 
future of the pair or couple could be known from the look of the fire,” I 


After the marriage ceremony was over the women of bride’s house took 
both the bride and the bride-groom to the “Antapur”. At this time their clothes 
were tied together. They gave some cowris in bride’s hand and asked the 
bridegroom to take it out ; and the vice-versa. If the boy did not get it 
out and the girl did, it meant that she would have the upper hand. © ® 


Then the pair sat for panchagrasi or taking of the five handful of food 
by tlie married couple just after the marriage rites. Here tlhe husband and 
Wife dine together. Such ceremonies like playing and eating with wife 
symbolised the union of both tle husband and the wife. 6? 


The ituptial rites were followed by the madhu-sajya. During the period 
under review, it seems that the madhu-sajya was taking place on the very day 
of the marriage,”® in the bride’s house. In case the bride was not grown 
up, the madhu-sajya was postponed to a future date, and bride-groom was 
asked to visit tlhe bride’s louse on the full moou day of every month, till 
she attained lier puberty.” . 

‘The marriage ceremony continued for seven,” eight”? or even nine 
days.*” Among these, the fourth and tle seventh day were important. On 
the fourth day of the marriage the bride and the bride-groom’s party played 
with water and haladi. It soon changed to a play of dust and clay."® ‘The 
bride-groom returned home with the bride on the eight day" ® and in some 
cases ou the next day of the marriage and observed chaturthi (fourth night) 
and saptamangala in his home.”” 


67. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Birata, p. 184. 

68. Such lokacharas cau be seen in other parts of India. In some places they 
put a flour fish in water and the pair to shoot it with bow and arrow. 
The conclusion is the same in both the games. 

Cormac, Margaret, The Hindu Women, p 126. 

69. Pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Samskaras, p- 391. | 

70. See Mahabharata, Kalasa Chautisa, Ramabibah, Dandi Ramayana, Parimala. 

71. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 212, 

72. lbid, Madhya, p. 153. . * 

73. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 199. 

74. Bhanja, Upendra, Koti Brahmanda Sundari, p. 305. 

75. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Madhya, D- 199, 

76. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, ®. 199. 

77. Bhanja, Upendra, Subhadra Paripaya, p. 92. 
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The marriage rites of medieval, Orissa differ greatly from the well 
known Hindu samskaras. Though Balarama Das says that the Brahmins 
read thirteen chapters from the Veda"® at the time of a marriage, the 
functions underwent a great change and the lokacharas came in. In some 
places the lokacharas played a more important part than the Vedic rites. The 
Smritikaras have noticed this change and recognised such lokacharas as a part 
of the marriage rites.” ® 


Now we would like to turn to the marriage rituals of the Muslims. In 
Muslim society, like the Hindus, the marriages were arranged by the parents 
of the bride and bride-groom. There was no fixed limit for the age of 
marriage.°° Early marriages were in vogue in both the Hindu and Muslim 
communities in almost all parts of India. The opinion ofthe girls to be 
married was regarded as something indecent and approbrious in society. 82 
The marriage was primarily a family affair. The bride and the bride-groom 
had no voice iu the selection of a match. The boys were not allowed to see 
the girls before they were lawfully married.°? Unlike the Hindu system, 
in Muslin society marriage is a secular contract and not a religious rite. 
Because during the course of negotiation of marriage, mahr (price paid for 
the bride by the bride-groom) was discussed aud settled. Unusually the 
whole mahkr was not paid, but the custom differed in various regions as to 
the mahr or its portion payable before consummation. But if mahr was not 
mentioned in the contract of marriage, there was strongly accredited 
tradition to the effect that marriage was invalid.°®’ The marriage agreement 
was celebrated with suitable ceremonies and was called Tilak or Magani. 8+ 
After this the date of marriage was fixed. 


Marriage was celebrated with great pomp, show and splendour. It was 
an occasion of festivities, dance, music, song, etc. The marriage celebrations 
began with the sending of sachag (four precious gifts along with henna—a 
red dye) from the bride. Fruits aud sweetimeats arranged in beautiful 


78. Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi, p. 199. 

79. Pandey, Raj Bali, Hindu Samskaras, p. 355; Sahoo, 
pp. 83-88. 

80. Yasin, Mohammad, A Social History of Islamic India, Ppp. 4-65. 

81. Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 132. 

82. Manucci, N., Storia Do Moger, Vol. I, Dp. 
op.cit., pp. 64-65. 

83. Luuniya, B. N., Life and Cutiture in Medieval India, p. 191. 

84. Ashraf, K. M., Life and condition of the People of Hindustan, p. 147. 
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trays along with some cash were also -sent.°® On the day of wedding the 
bride was adorned from lead to foot and the performance of marriage 
ceremonies was dominated by women. Women entertained with dance and 
music and some female musicians clanting songs- They was the ceremony 
of jalwa amidst the chanting of music by the women. Jalwa was a kind of 
bridal show when rewari pieces (sweets) were strewn over the head of the 
bride-groom,®® while songs were sung by ladies in the name of the bride and 
bride-groom. A mandap was constructed in the house of bride. Wedding 
wreaths of flowers or festoons of mango leaves were hung before the doors. 
‘I'he evening became more lively because the whole populatioy of a village 
begar to join the Suhag songs at the house of bride. Similar arrangements 
(except the erection of mandap) marked at the house of bride-groom. Whlen 
barat reachéd tlie house of bride-groom, dudr puja and other ceremonies were 
performed. Seven steps of sacred fire took place to declare the marriage 
complete. The gazi performed some ceremonies. It included the formal 
consent of the bride to the match, the recitation by the bride-groom of the 
usual prayers and an announcement of the mahr or marriage settlement. The 
marriage ceremony was concluded .by the recitation of a chapter from the 
holy Quran which invoked God’s blessings on the couple.8” 

The lilarious part of the marriage ceremony in medieval Orissa was 
the playing of various kinds of music instruments like sankha mahurt, dhola, 
bansi, tamaka, nisana, dindima, nagara, tanpur, biraghosa, daundi, damadu, etc. 

Further during the ceremony it was coinmon to sing mangala gita and 
to welcome the bride and the bride-groom with hulahuli dhwani by the women- 
folk. Sucli music and songs were considered as pious. The singing and 
dancing by the ganikas was also associated with marriage.®® 

No marriage was considered complete without feasts. Arrangement 
of sumptuous feasts for the barajatri, invited guests, relatives and villagers 


85. Clopra, P. N., Puri, B. N., aud Das, M. N., A Social, Cultural and Economic 
History of India, Vol. II, p. 85. 

86. Tughlaq, Firuz Shah, Fatawa-i-Firuzshahi, p. 295; Rashid, A., op.cit., 
p. 133. 

87. Srivastava, M. P., Society and Culture in Medieval India ( 1206-1707), p. 113 ; 
Luniya, B. N., op.cit., p. 191; Chopra, P.-N., Puri, B.N,, and Das, 
M. N., op.cit., Vol. 11, pp. 35-36. 

83. Srinivasachary, Bruhat Srinivasa Dipika, Part 11, p. 176; Biharilal, 
Bihari Karmakanda, pp. 328-329 ; Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 310; 
Madhya, pp. 150-151, 287; Birata, pp. 27, 72, 181; Swarga p. 7 ; Das, 
Arujuna, Ramabibha, pp. 70-75 : Das, Arjuna, Kalpalata, pp. 67-68. 
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was a common custom. Marriage feast has been a social institution. No 
body could escape out of it. Weddings lave always been an expensive 
affair not only in Orissa but all over India. Several foreign travellers of 
the medieval period refer to the lavish expenditure on feasting, ornaments, 
music, fire~-works, etc. The poor parents were either selling their property 
or borrowing some money to meet tlie marriage expenditure. Sometimes 
some benevolent Rajas, chiefs and wealthier persons meet the marriage 
expenditure of the poor girls with a view to earn religious merit. Such 
examples are galore in the medieval history of India. 


‘The main philosophy behind an institutionalized marriage has been 
to maintain an ideal conjugal life in the society. That is why in tle 
Vishnu Purana, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Parasara Smriti, Manu Smriti, Brahmo Purana, 
Markendeya Purana and Dakshya Samhite, the wronged husband and the 
wronged wife have been severely blamed.8° From the sources of the period 
under discussion, is known that there existed a general domestic felicity 
among men and women. The medieval poets like Sarala Das, Balaram 
Das. Lokanath Vidyadhar, Upendra Bhanja and others in their kavyas and 
epics depicted the pure love that bound the wife and husband together 
throughout their life. Sacredness and fidelity in conjugal life was tlhe 
main emphasis in the literary theme of the medieval poets in Orissa.®° 
Ounce a woman was married, her Lusband became an object of adoration 
for her. Sle lived and died for him, she was faithful and devoted to her 
husband throughout her life. ‘The highest aspiration of the women was 
to become faithful and devoted wife. Numerous were the religious vows 
and fasts conducted by the women in favour of gods and goddesses for 
the piety and welfare of husband and vice-versa. All this takes us to 
the conclusion that monogamy was the norimal practice in the medieval 
society of Orissa. Although the Quran permitted a Muslim to lave four 
wives and also in the Oriya literature we find reference to poilt maipas 
(concubines) aud rakhni maifpas (kept wives) other than the married one, few 
Muslims and Hindus could enjoy this privilege in the society. The number 
of such persons was restricted to a few men of ruling classes, nobles and 
very wealthy persons. However, as it appears, this system did not meet 
with any social disapprobation or censure during the period under review. 


89. Vishnu Purana, pp. 3, 11, 123-124 ; Srimag Balmiki Ramayana, Atanya, PP. 30, 
38 ; Sanskrit Mahabharata, Anu, 129 ; Parasara Smriti, 10, 5-14; Manu Smritt, 
8, 352 ; Sankhipta Markendeya Brahma Purana, pp. 561, i21 ; Rigveda Samhita, 
Durgadas Lahidi, Samkhya 56, p. 1619, vide Rath, D., op.cit., p. 68. 

90. Das, Pandit, S. N., op.tit., Vol. IT, pp. 538-589, 540 ; Vol. II, pp. 67, 
254-255, 259, 401, 422, 734-736 ; Vol. 111, pp. 269, 277-279. 
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Abul-Fazl, refers to the woman ,of having more than one husband® 
or the practice of polyandry. This shows that a woman marrying to more 
than one husband was also prevalent in Orissa. But as it seems, it was 
not widely prevalent in the society like polygamy.?? 

Widow-remarriage was prevalent in tle society. But this system do 
not scem to lave been popular with the upper class people of the society. 
The Brahmins were opposed to this system. In tle performance of such 
marriages by the low caste people, preference was given to the younger 
brother of the deceased husband with a view to keep the family property 
intact aud to take care of the widow in her old age and ler children, 
and An case the widow was issueless, to have an inheritant for the 
property. 

Irom the above study it can be said that marriage liad been one of 
the most important institutions in tlie society. Selection of the match 
was left solely to tlie discretion of the parents of the bride and kbride-groom. 
Marriage proposals could be advanced either by the father of the bride 
or the father of the groom. Mediators also entrusted with the selection. 
In some cases chitrapatas (portraits) played an important role in tlie selecting 
the bride or bride-groom. Importance was given by the Hindus to the 
Jali, varna, gotra, beauty, character and age during the time of selection. 
Matching of the jataka was also taken into account by some parents. 

Before the marriage tlie astrologer was consulted to fix up the 
marriage date aud auspicious moment for various marriage rites. The first 
ceremouy in a marriage was nirbandha (engagement of the betrotbal) which 
was followed by the invitation of the guests, erection of the mandapa and 
bedi (marriage altar) and decoration of tlie liouses. The day before the 
marriage the concerned parties conduct mangalana, badua snana ot koili buga. 
On the marriage day began the barajatri or tlie bridal procession of the 
bride-groom to bride’s house for marriage. The actual marriage was 
conducted by tlhe priest ou the bibaha-bedi. The marriage rites included 
varunapuja, recitation of mantras and some portion of Vedas, labana chauri bidhi, 
madhu parka, dasa kala vakya ucharan, kanyadana, hastagranthi, lajahoma and pancha- 
grasi. The nuptial rites were followed with madhusajya. After the perfor- 
mance of saptamangala rites the bride-groom was returning home with tle 
bride. 

The Muslim marriage rituals were not as. elaborate as tle Hindu 
marriage rituals. However, in the Muslim community also the marriages 

91. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akhari, Eug. Tr. by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. If, p. 138. 
92. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack andePuri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 196}, 


No. 3, p. 49. 
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were arranged by the parents. Tle ,boys and girls liad no vocie in the 
selection of matches. The chief marriage rites were cousisted of fixation 
of the marriage date, invitation of guests, erection of altar, mahr, barat, 
jalwa and recitation of some portion of thie Holy Quran. 

In case of both the communities, dance, inmusic, songs, feasts cousti- 
tuted the chief features of marriage. Another custom connected with tlhe 
marriage was offering of dowry by the bride’s fatlier to the bride-groom. 

Monogamy was tle common practice in tlie society. The system of 
keeping imore than one wife or polygamy was restricted to the men of 
ruling classes, nobles and well-to-do persons. Widow re-marriage was 
prevalent amoung tle low class people. The upper classes more particularly, 
the Brahmins disapproved it. In the medieval society of Orissa much 
importance was given to the disciplined conjugal life. Lack of character, 
dishouesty on the part of tle wife as well as husbaud was considered as 
sinful aud subjected to social detestation. Thus, tlie people of Orissa, 
during the pzriod under discussion, by granting a religious sanctity to 
tle institution of marriage, eujoyed a better marital life. It is also helped 
the people to maintain the stability of marriage iu social life. 


SECTION II 

Dowry 

Dowry is the property brought by a wife at marriage. Jn pre-historic 
times and even in historic times for a long period this system of dowry or 
giving presents by the parents to their newly married daughter going to ler 
husband’s house was not in vogue. ‘“‘Dowry system”, observes Dr. A. $5. 
Altekar, ‘‘was generally unknown in early societies, and the same was the 
case with ancient Hindu”. The system prevailed in some form among the 
rich and royal families but it was not common amoung tlhe people. But the 
Smriti writers did recommend the giving of daughter in marriage along with 
suitable ornaments, but their number and price were left entirely to tlie 
discretion and capacity of the bride’s father.” It was quite simple aud 
voluntary in form. Naturally, it did not cause any difficulty or inconvenience 
in tle smooth performance or settlement of daughter's marriage. 

Dowry in fact originated as a part of religious custom. Giving a 
daugliter was regarded as ¢ kind of gift /dana). So along with the daugliter 
some property or wealth was also given during marriage. 


1. Altekar, A. S., The positior? of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 70. 
2. Ibid. 
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But sucli a system seems to have taken roots in the society as an 
institution with the advance of time more particularly during the medieval 
period. Offering jautuka or dowry seems to have prevalent in Orissa during 
the period uuder review. Our contemporary literary references are inany 
to substantiate this claim. In the literary works like Mahabharata,? Rama- 
bibah,* Kalpalata,5 Dandi Ramayana,¢ Bhagabata,” Parimala,® Mahabharata Sara 
Samgraha,° Vaidehisa vilasa,° Subhadra Parinaya™! and Lavanyavati’® we get mention 
of offering jautuka or dowry. Tlie dowry cousisted of various kinds of 
golden ornaments aud precious metals like jewels, land, sakhis (female 
servants), ganikas, elephants, chariots, dhenus (cows), cloths and other 
things needed by the pair in their new lilome. Although the expenditure 
on dowry, as it appears, depended imuch on the socio-economic status of the 
respective parents, yet irrespective of ecouomic status of tle families all 
were required to give some dowry duriug the time of the marriage of their 
daughters. In tlie absence of adequate evidence, it is difficult to say whether 
or not dowry was a social evil in tlie society, but there is no denying of the 
fact that dowry formed an important item of marriage in medieval Orissa. 


F 


SECTION III 
Purdah System 


Although isolated instances of a form of veiling of women can be 
cited in the ancient history of India, yet, Purdah (strict veiling or seclusion 


3. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, pp. 117, 122, 212 ; Madhya, p. 151; Birata, 
p. 183. 
1, Das, Arjuna, Ramabibah, p. 75. 
5. Das, Arjuna, Kalpalata, p. 68. 
6. Das, Balarama, Dandi Ramayana, Adi, pp. 3+, 198. 
7. Das, Jagannatha, Bhagabato, 10th Skhanda, pp. 6, 100. 
8. Sena, Narasimha Mahapatra, Parimala, p. 48. 
9. D. Gopinath, Mahabharata Sara Samgraha, Adi, pp. 96-97 ; Madhya, p, 175. 
10. Bhanja, Upendra, Vaidehisa vilasa, 16th Clhhanda, Das, Pandit, S.N., 
op.cit., Vol. II, p.- 699. | | 
11. Blanja, Upendra, Subhadra Parinaya, 16th Chlhianda, Das, Pandit. S. N., 


op.cit., Vol, IM, p. 66. 
12. Bhauja, Upendrn, Lavanyavati, Patnaik, Ananta Padmanabha, Ravi 


Samrat Upendra Bhanja, p- 135. | 
1. Rashid, A., Society and Culture in Medieval India, p. 142; Mazumdar, 


B. P., The Socio-Economic History of Northern India, (1030-1194 A.D.), p. 141. 
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as a social institution of women) was” not prevalent before the advent of 
Muslim.’ Referring to the early history, Pandit Gauri Sankar Ojha 
remarks that, “‘...there was no pPurdah system, and the women of the royal 
household attended the court. Hiuen-Tsang writes that after the defeat 
and capture of the Huna Raja, Mihirkul, his mother used to associate with 
the courtiers. It is stated in Banabhatta’s Kadambari that Vilaswati used 
to interview the priests, the astrologers aud Brahmans and heard the 
Mahabharata in a temple of Mihirkul. Rajashri herself met Hiuen-Tsang. 
‘The dramas of the time reveal no trace of the purdah. The Arab traveller, 
Abu Zaid, states that women used to appear before Indians and foreigners, 
aul accompany their menfolk in social gatherings and amusements. ‘Ihe 
Kama Sutra mentions that women served in the army aud accompanied the 
Rajahs in their darbars (royal court), campaigns, pleasure parties etc. They 
rode on horses. It is true, however, that common people were not allowed 
to enter tlie Rajah’s palace, especially into the harem. It was after the 
advent of the Muslims that the purdah system was established in India”.? 
Strict veiling of women was tlhe common practice among the Muslims in 
their native lands. Naturally in a foreign country like India, greater 
stress was laid upon it. Even a liberal king Akbar had to issue strict orders 
that “if a young womau was found running about the streets and bazérs 
{markets) of the town and while so doing did not veil lierself or allow 
herself to be unveiled, she was to go the quarters of the prostitutes and take 
up the profession”. The Hindus adopted purdah as a protective measure 
to save the honour of their womenfolk and to maintain the purity of their 
social order. The tendency to imitate the ruling class was another factor 
which operated in favour of introducing purdah among the Hindu families. 
Seclusion thus became a sign of respect and was strictly observed among 
the high class families of both the communities. We may add here that 
as the Muslims became predominant in northern India, the system of 
purdah aud veil (ghoonghat) grew there rapidly. Where the influence of 
Musliins was less, the purdah and veil were not so well established. 


From the epigraphic, sculptural and literary evidences, it is seen that 
during the early medieval period the women of Orissa enjoyed much 
freedom. During the Bhaumakara period there were as mauy as six queens 


2. Altekar, A. S., The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 206. 

3. Ojha, Pandit Gauri Sankar, History of Medieval Civilization, pp. 77-78 ; 
Habib, M., Indian Culture” and Social Life at the time of the Turkish Invasion, 
Pp- 109-110, Journal of the Aligarh Historical Research Institute, 1941. 
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viz., Tribhluvanamahadeyi, Prithv'mahadevi, Gaurimahadevi, Dandimaha- 
devi, Vakulamaladevi and Dharmamahadevi, who ruled over Orissa with full 
royal status The profuse depiction of women as dancers, inusicians, 
nayikas in seductive poses, as amorous couples, as warriors as co-participants 
with the males in observance of festivals, social celebrations, as selector of 
husband in tlhe svayamvara, as sellers of various articles in the bazars and hata 
(fair or local market) etc. show that there was free movement of women in 
the early history of Orissan society. Even Sarala Das in liis monumental 
work Mahabharata referring to the 15th century, society, cites imany examples’ 
where veiliug of aged women and unmarried girls do not seem to have 
prevailed. In Dandi Ramayana of Bilaram Das and Bhagabata of Jaganuatha 
Das, we get similar picture.’ From the inscriptional references also it 
appears that purdah system was unknown in the society. 


Iu the medieval Oriya literature, lowever, we get reference to some 
practices which speaks a form of social seclusion of married women ou 
on some occasions and at certain places. It was customary on the part of 
the married women not to show her face to some “elderly members” of the 
family except the closest relations and husband. This “elderly members” 
included elderly or grown up devar (brother-iu-law), dedhasura (husband’s 
elder brother), jwain (brother-in-law). Tle women were required to avoid 
their presence before such elderly members of the family. In case they were 
to pass before the elders, then, they kept their faces covered with a portion 


4 Subudhi, Umakanta, The Bhauma Karas of Orissa, pp. 71-79. 

5. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, vide Rath, D., op.cit., p. 119 (Sudeshna took 
lier seat iu front of Srikrishua aud Arjuna to discuss the future of 
Mahabharata Yulha. Draupadi was found seating with her husbands 
during the performance of Rajasuya Yagna iu the Rajasubha (royal court) 
where Srikrishna aud Vyasadeva and a host of Rajas were present. 
Draupadi revealed the truth in the presence of her husbands and Srikr- 
shua without hesitation. Hidimbika, the wife of Bhima entered into 
tlie Rajasabha, quarrelled with Draupadi aud did not mind for this. When 
Draupadi entered into the svayamvara sabha, ‘there was no 11se of veil. 
Harisahu took her unmarried daughter ଖା for a meeting with 

istira and others without any reluctance). | 

6. a Dandi Ramayana, Lanka, Pp. _ 303 ର the 
other queens of Ravana came down to the Rajadanda to the 
(vision) of Srirama] ; Das, Jagannath, Bhagabata, VI, p.- 82 (Women w 
found to have taken seats in the sabhas). 
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of sari. Rurther, during the time of -marriage ceremonies the bride was 
taken to the marriage mandapa and bedi for the conduct of marriage rites, 
with her body completely covered by sari.” The ladies after the marriage 
were carried to the in-law’s house in a covered cart, or in a covered litter or 
palanquin. But such customs appear to be somewhat different from the 
nature and spirit of the so called purdah system. These customs" were 
followed with the view of paying proper respect to the seniors. It was also 
considered as high culture of the family and society. 


The Muslims, as we liave already mentioned, came to Orissa as con- 
querors in tle middle of the 16th century and their conquest was followed 
by the growth of Muslim settlements, who had the definite tradition of 
purdah or social segregation of the women. The feeling of security and the 
fear of dishonour seems to have influenced the Hindu womenfolk of Orissa 
to maintain a rigid social seclusiou and veiling more particularly in the 
npper stratum of the society. There were already the existence of some 
form of veiling or seclusion of women. These seem to liave taken definite 
form. The education of women after the chatasali level (or primary level) 
was restricted. The aristocrat and u\vell-to-do families imparted higher 
education to their daughters at home by appointing tutors. Arrangements 
were made for the ladies of the upper class and wealthier families to view 
the outside happenings from within tlie house or palace. In the literary 
works and the records of the later period we find the depiction of many 
such social restrictions prevalent in the society. 

Therefore, we can summarise here that a form of veilivg and seclusion 
of women existed in the medieval society. Duriug the Muslim rule the 
system of purdah seems to have taken roots among the people of the upper 
classes in the society. But it is an accepted view tliat the common women- 
folk of both the communities were free from the bondage or purdah.° Parti- 
cularly the women of the lower classes and artisan families, women working 
in the fields could not afford to observe purdah. They were expected to help 
their husbands in all “external pursuits and internal economy”. Their 


economic status forced them to move out of tlhe doors with little or no 
restriction. 


7. Sarala Devi, Sarala Mahabharatiye Narichitra, p. 13; Rath, D., op.cit., 
pp- 118-120. 

8. Misra, Rekha, Position of Women in Mughal India, p. 218 ; Ashraf, K. M., 
Life and Condition of the peofle of Hindustan, pp. 136-140; Luniya, B. N., Life 
and Culture in Medieval India, pp. 162-163. 
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SECTION IV 
Prostitution 
Prostitution is an age-old social institution known to all societies. 


The universality of prostitution is often accepted, though decried in all 
societies. 


The dictionary meaning of prostitution is “the offering of the body to 
indiscriminate lewdness for hire”. May Geoffrey a social scientist defines 
prostitution as “the practice of habitual or intermittent sexual union, more 
or less promiscuous, for mercenary inducement”.” According to Havelock 
Ellis,*‘a prostitute is a person who makes it a profession to gratify the lust 
of various persons of the opposite sex or of the same sex”.° Thus prostitu- 
tion should hot be confused with concubinage or illicit sex union of lovers. 
I‘or, as Dr. A. Flexuer says, any person is a prostitute “wlio habitually or 
interinittently has sex relations inore or less promiscuously for money or 
other mercenary considerations”. That is to say there are three elements 
associated with prostitution : (a) promiscuous sexual intercourse, (b) barter 
and (c) emotional indifference i.e. Jack of affection. In concubinage or 
illicit sex union of lovers these elements are absent.# 


The prostitutes or public women have played an important role in 
every society since tlie dawn of history. P. V. Kane points out tliat there 
were women who were common to several men i.e. wlio were courtesans or 
prostitutes even in the Rigvedic age.’ The Dharmasasira writers who were 
bent upon maintainting the moral of the society have naturally dismissed 
tlie class as belonging to the group of patil@s and say nothiug of their merits 
wliiclh are often focussed in the pages of Kamasutra of Vatsayana. 


Yajuavalkya is perhaps tlie earliest of the Dharmasastra writers wlio 
throws light on the different classes of the public women of the age. If we 
critically analysis his account, we find that such women may be divided 
into three groups. They were namely (1) vesyas or public women who 
openly entertain the people, (ii) those slave women (dasi) or the fallen (patital 


1. Geoffrey, May, Prostitution in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
XII, p. 553. 

2. Lillis, Havelock, Psychology and Sex, Chapter VI. 

3. Flexner, A., Prostitution in Europe, p. 11. 

4. Bhattacharya, D. C., Sociology, p. 645. 

5. Kane, P. V., History of the Dharmasastra, Vol. £1, p. 637. 

6. Yajfiavalkyasmriti, Vol. I, p. 161 ; Vol. II, pp. 90-92. 
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svairini) who live in the house of a person as concubines and (111) ganikas or 
the courtesans. 


Literary evidences are overwhelming about prostitution being a 
Prevalent practice in medieval Orissa. In the society described by Sarala 
Das, tliere were cases of prostitution. 


The story of Mudal Panda, a Brabmiun and the prostitute Hironyakestri, 
gives us a picturc of this institution.” In the kavya Parimala, Narasimba Sena 
Mahapatra depicts the performance of dance by vesyas during tlie marriage 
ceremony of Parimala.® Lokanathi Vidyadhar in his Sarbanga Sundari refers 
to the vefyas aud Bbdaranaris.° Upendra Bhanja in his kavyas like Koti- Brah- 
manda Sundari, Baidehisa vilasa, Subarna Rekha and Rasapanchaka refers to the 
various roles of the vesyas, ganikas and bitapi strees (adulteresses) in the then 
Orissan society. In the medieval period all these above mentioned types of 
women were known as the prostitutes or public women. Even to the 
Dharmasastra writers there was practically no distinction among them. 


Another term with which we come across in literary aud epigraphic 
sources during the medieval period i§ devadasi. Devadasis were a class of 
women supposed to have been dedicated in the service of temples. Symboli- 
cally they were united in marriage with some gods and it was their chief 
duty to dance and sing before them to please them. But in practice they 
were in unholy connection with tlie temple people and pilgrims visiting the 
temples. They were looked down upon as prostitutes. But the devadasi 
system proved to be a good source of income for the temples. The temple 
people made a living out of the immoral life of the girls.3° ‘These girls were 


cousidered unfit to marry later on and this forced them to live a life of 
prostitute. 


In Orissa, the origin of the institution of devadasi is assigned to the 
Bhaumakara period.3 Dedicating devadasis to Gods continued in the Soma- 


. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Bana, p. 136 ; Salioo, K. C., op.cit., p. 64. 
. Das, Pandit S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 64. 
Ibid, pp. 419, 421. 
Gandhi, M. K., Women and Social Injustice, pp. 139-140 (Devadasis were found 
in South India and their number was very great. (O'Malley, L. S. $S., 
Modern India and the West, p. 453 ) 
11. The Ratnagiri Copper plate of Karnakesari refers to the existence of 
devadasis in the Solonapura mahavihara. (Das, Biswarupa, The Bhauma 
Karas—Buddhist Kings of Ovissa—And Their Times, p. 172). 

Prof. D. C. Sircar presumes that devadisis were maintained in 
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vamsi period. ‘They served the Gods through dance and music.!? During 
the Ganga and Gajapati period the practice became inuch popular. The 
addition of nafa-mandapas (dancing hall) to the temples of Lingaraja, Jagan- 
natha aud Konarka and to other temples of Orissa during the Ganga period 
proves the existence of the devadasi institution.’ Thus, it is quite probable 
that the existence of devadasis, duriug our period, encouraged the institution 
of prostitution in the society. 

‘Ihe port towns of medieval Orissa viz., Balasore, Pipli and Hariharpur 
came under the influence of the Europeans. The Portugnese, Dutch, French 
and, English had their commercial settlements in these port towns. The 
influx of the foreigners greatly increased the problems in the social sphere 
of tlie border districts. ‘hese commercial centres readily fell under all the 
evil influences of the modern cosmopolitan society. The institution of 
prostitution took new dimension and it became a large scale business. 
‘Thevenot who visited Orissa in the 17th century writes, ‘the women 
theinselves are bold and lascivious, and use all arts imaginable to corrupt 
and debauch young men, and especially jstrangers, whom they easily trap 
because they are liandome and wear good cloths”.3** Tlis proves the 
prevalence of the practice. 

The main causes for the prevalence of this profession were poverty, 
destitution, restriction ou widow-remarriage, illiteracy and inordinate sexual 
urge. From the survey of the literary sources, it is seen that the prostitutes. 
were mainly concentrated in nagaras. ‘They offered their bodies to persons 
irrespective of tlieir age aud caste. They were well-versed in the music, dance 
and singing. They performed dances during the marriage ceremonies. It 
was rather a practice in case of marriages in the royal house-holds. They 
entertained tlie dita purushas by cutting lustful jokes with them. 


tle Buddhist shrines in the early medieval period. It is likely that the 
virgins dedicated to a noble cause, living, as it were, the life of a 
Buddhist unn, degenerated into temple dancers and were allowed to 
defile the temples of god. (Sircar, D. C., Religious Life in Ancient and 
Medieval India, py. 203). 
Dr. A. P. Sah opines that the practice was typical of South India 
and seems to have travelled to Orissa from there. (Sah, A. P., Life in 
Medieval Orissa, p. 139). 
12. Sarma, B. K., The History of Somavamsi Rule in Orissa, p. 63. 
13. Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. XXV1I, Nos, 1 to 4, 1981, 
pp. 69, 95. 
14. Tlievenot, Monsieur de, The Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot into the Levant, 
Part III (Travels into the Indies), p. 68. 
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In the Muslim community also prostitution was a common practice. 
Prostitutes followed tlieir prefession in their own quarters. Such a practice 
was allowed to continue because many wicked persons excited by their sex 
impulse would be prevented from attacking harems.”® Possibly many fell a 
prey to wine and wounmien, irrespective of the position they held. 

In Orissa, during the period under review, prostitution existed in both 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. As Al-Badauni informs, Akbar, the 
Mughal emperor wlio was very much against this practice brought about 
praiseworthy steps to check prostitution in northern India. But there seems 
no attempt was made at the government level in Orissa to prevent, this 
practice. Even the feudatory Rajas and Chiefs of medieval Orissa seems to 
have had never attempted to checkmate this institution in the society. We 
are want of evidences to this effect. This shows that it was tolerated in the 
society. However, almost all the medieval poets in their works highlighted 
the leading of a chaste life. Moral lapses, recourse into adultery, appro- 
aching the prostitutes, etc. was considered as heinous crimes.3¢ For the 
sound health of the people, better, happjer and stable family life, discipline 
in the society the poets disapproved this institution. As it appears, to the 
people of medieval Orissa, with a religious bent of mind, prostitution was 
not a popular social institution. 


SECTION V 

Sati 

Sati or self-immolation on the funeral pyre of the dead husband, was 
one of the cruelest institutions that entered into the Indian society, during 
the early stage of her history. Dr. A S. Altekar points out that the custom 
was not in vogue upto 300 B.C. (excepting among a few tribes in the 
Punjab); after this, there are a few stray cases and from C. 800 A.D. the 
Smritis began to recommend it.3 The Smritis from the time of Brihaspati 
onwards, inculcate upon the widow the obligation of becoming Sati The 
view that it was the duty of the widow to become Sati found its emphatic 
support in the Parasara-AMadhava.® 


15. Rashid, A , Society and Culture in Medieval India (1206-1556), p. 90. 
16. Rath, D., op.cit., pp. 68-69. 
1. Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 125. 
2. Parasara-Madhava, Vol. IIs, pp. 45-49; Vivadaratnikara, p. 409; Madana 
Parijata, pp. 191-192. 
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Burning of the wife with tlhe dead body of her husband on the funeral 
Pyre was called Saha-marana or Sahagamana. Burning of the wife of the 
dead person with some belongings of her late husband in case he died away 


from his wife was called Anugamana. Where the husband died abroad, the 
widow burut herself along with the bones, or failing to procure tlhe bones, 


burnt herself entering into the pyre with or even with auy of his symbols. 


It is difficult to determine how such a barbarous practice becoimne 
operative in the society. Two factors appear to have worked in the 
background (i) ascetic ideals were gainiug the upper haud iu the 
society conduct of a widow boldly burning herself with the remains of 
her husband appeared to be tlie most glorious example of supreme self 
sacrifice, (11) the theory of Karman was modified so as to support the Sati 
custom. It was considered that the merit of wife’s self-sacrifice was more 
than sufficient to annihilate her husban’s sins and raise him to heaven to 
live in eternal union witli his wife.? 


Besides the above philosophical reasons, there appear to have been 
some material reasons as well. The early jurists allowed the remarriage 
of the widows specially with the liusband’s younger brother. The custom 
gradually died down and at the same time greater einpalisis came to be 
laid ipon the clastity and celibacy of the widows. In the common society 
girls were married very young aud mauy of them naturally Jost their 
liusbands at tender age. When these widows grew up, they posed a 
problem. The Sati system was now thouglit to be the only solution. 
Thus the system is indirectly connected witli the gradual disappearance 
of widow-remarriage in the society,* particularly among the people of 
higher classes. Some selfish aud worldly motives also encouraged this 
system. The relations of the deceased mau thought that if his wife was 
allowed to remain alive, she, if young, might bring slur on the family 
by lier undesirable conduct. Moreover, they thought, as long as she would 
be alive, family would be required to maintain her and thus she would be 
a liability on the family. So, it was in the interest of the family that she 
should be removed along with the deceased.® 

From a careful study of the epigraphic sources, it can be said that 
the system of Sati was not prevalent in ancient Orissa. We have many 
instances of widowhood in the society. The two queens Gaurimahadevi and 
Vakulamahadevi of Subhakaradeva V, the Bhauma king of Orissa, did not 


3. Altekar, A. S., op.cit., p. 125. 
4. Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar, Social Life in Ancient India, pp. 115-116. 
5. Sharma; Radha.Krishna, Nationalism, Social Reform and Indian Women, p. 9. 
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become Sali after the death of their husband. They ascended the Bhaunma- 
kara throue later on. Similarly, Dharmamahadevi the widow of Santikara- 
deva III did not become Sati, but succeeded to the Bhaumakara throne." 
Under the Somavamsi kings, Sat? system was not prevalent in Orissa. The 
Somavamsi queens Vasata and Kolavati lived as widows after the deatli of 
their husbands.” Neither in any of the inscriptions nor sculptures of the 
Ganga and Gajapati period we get the picture of Sati custom in Orissa. 
However, in the literary sources of the later medieval period, we get casual 
reference to Sali. Sarala Das in his Mahabharata writes that the widow of 
Kausik Brahmin burnt herself in the funeral pyre of her lusband.S Uttara 
longed for becoming Sati after receiving the news of the death of her husbaud 
Abhimanyu in the field. It may be noted here that in original .Mahabharata 
tliere is no reference to such desire of Uttara.!° Sarala Das at some places 
admired the women who became Sati. In the Baidehisa Vilasa kavya also 
Upendra Bhanja refers to the self-immolation of widows as meritorious deed.” 


There are some other references in the contemporary literature which 
reveal the fact that Sati custom was neither very much popular nor compul- 
sory in the society. Sarala Das refers to the wives of Madhu Sravana, Bama 
Deva and Sasikara who preferred widowhood.3® None of the wives of the 
Kaurava brothers, is referred to by the same author, of becoming Sati by 
entering into the funeral pyre of their hunsbands.33 In the Kalpalata kavya, 
Arjuna Das opines that the heroine Kalpalata became Sati out of her own 
choice.1* In Dandi Ramayana, Balarama Das writes that the queeus of Dasaratha 
did not become Sati after his death. Further the contemporary historical 
documents like the Persian chronicles aud travel accounts pertaining to 
Orissa do not contain specific reference to the prevalence of the custom of 
Sati. All this adds to arrive at the conclusion that the custom of Sati was 
prevalent very rarely in the society, during the period under survey. In 
such cases the women became Sati out of her own will and there was no 


6. Subudhi, Umakanta, The Bhaumakaras of Orissa, pp. 77-79. 
7. Sarma, B. K., History of Somavamsi Rule in Orissa, p. 63. 
8. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Bana, p. 186. 
9. Ibid, Drona, p. 54. 
10. Sanskrit Mahabharata, Drorva, 77th Adhyaya. 
11. Bhanja, Upendra, Baidehisa Vilasa, 45th Chhanda; Patnaik, Ananta 
Padmanabha, Kavi Samrat Upendra Bhanja, p. 138. 
12. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Bana, pp. 140, 320 ; Adi, p. 176. 
13. Ibid, Santi, pp. 13-14. 
14. Das, Arjuna, Kalpalata, p. 91. 
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compulsion. Nevertheless, if a womgu became a Sati in the funeral pyre of 
her husband, she was regarded very high in the society. Thus, it can be 
surmised that Sati, as a social evil, did not affect very much the medieval 
Orissau society. 


° SECTION VI 
Slavery 

Slavery, one of thc eldest institutions in the history of mankind, 
infested the Indian society since remote antiquity. Literary and other 
evidences clearly disclose the existence of slavery in India since the time 
of Rigveda. It is conceivable that after the Aryans settled in the land of the 
seven rivers they had to fight with the non-Aryans of the country and many 
of these nontAryaus became dasas or slaves of the conquering white-lords 
‘The Rig-veda refers to the gift of one hundred dasas.! ‘The Aitareya Bréhmana 
records the gift of 10,000 dasis or slave girls made by king to his purohita® 
(priest), while we read in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad how king Janaka offered 
himself with all the subjects of his kingdom as slaves to the sage Yajnaval- 
kya.’ From the above discussion we can draw the following conclusion 
regarding slavery in the Vedic Age. 

(a) The prisoners of war were often reduced to slavery, 

(b) A person could be the slave of another man voluntarily, 

(c) The slaves included both males aud females, 

(d) The slaves were like chattels of masters who could dispose them 

of e.g., by gifts etc. according to will. 

Manu enumerates the factors that led to one’s slavery. They are (i) he 
wlio is made a captive under a standard (dhvajahrta), (11) he who serves for 
his daily food, (iii) le who is born in the house, (iv) he who is bought, (v) 
he wlio is given, (vi) he who is inherited from ancestors aud (vii) he who is 
enslaved by way of punishment.* 

In the Arthasatra of Kantilya, we find the following kinds of slaves : 


1) dhvajahrta captured in battle 

11) atmavikrayin who sells himself 
111) udaradasa who is born of a dasa in the womb of a female slave 
iv) ahitika one enslaved for failing to pay a debt and 

v) dandapranita one enslaved by way of punishment.’ 


. Rig-veda, VIII, 3, 56. 

. Aitareya Brahmana, XX XIX, 8. 

. Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, 1V, 4, 23. 

Manusmriti, VIlT, 415. ® 

. Sastry, R. Sharma (Ed.), Arthasastra of Kautilya, pp. 182-183. 
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According to Yajnavalkya slavery was caused by force, sell of the 
person, by one evidently who is not a relative by pledge, voluntarily for 
food and apostacy. This shows that he differs from Manu and Kautilya on 
one important point. He is not iu favour of reducing the prisoners of war 
into slavery, nor lie sanctions that one should be a slave by way of state 
punishment.’ Yajnavalkya really brings a revolutionary chavuge in the 
Indian social life by enacting that a man in the descending order of caste 
mav be a slave to one belonging to a higher order. Katyayana states, “the 
three castes may be taken to slavery, but never tle Brahmana. Among 
the various castes, the lower can be a slave to the higher but never a higher 
to the lower. Among the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras there may be 
slavery among members of the same caste, but a Brahmana should never be 
made to work as a slave”, He further adds, “If a Bralimana be made to 
work as a slave, the king’s glory fades away”. Katyayana evidently goes to 
a further extent than Yajnavalkya in maintaining not only that the Arvars 
could be reduced to slavery, exeepting the Brahmana Aryans but also 
that among the three lower castes one may imake a slave a person belonging 
to his own caste as well, 


The few aspects of slavery that we described in the preceeding pages 
seeins to have infested the Orissan society. It lias been a well recoguised 
institution in some form or other and existed as a constant factor in the 
social life of the period under review. 


The literature of our period js full of extensive references to gifts, 
sales and purchase of slaves. The frequent reference of dasa aud dasi which 
appear in the medieval literature shows that slavery was a recogyised insti- 
tution. Sarala Das in his Mahabharata writes that iu the marriages of 
Draupadi,” Uttara,® Bhanumati® and Duhsila,3° hundreds and thousands of 
poilies, dasis and ganikas were presented as jautuka (dowry) by their respective 
fathers to the bride-groom. These were nothing more than the female slaves. 
In Dandi Ramayana of Balaram Das also we get references to the offering of 
female slaves as gift.** Upendra Bhanja while dealing with the marriage 
ceremonies, has picturised certain functions of the dasas and dasis. In his 


6. Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 145. 
7. Dasa, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 311. 

8. Ibid, Birata, p. 183. 

9, Ibid, Adi, p. 122. 

10. Ibid, p. 212. 

11. Das, Balaram, Dandi Ramayana, Adi, p. 119. 
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Rasalekha kavya we get a picture of purchasing ddasas and dasis, from foreign 
countries for the personal service of aristocratic families. Kapisanya Risi 
purchased eight female slaves (Ashta sakhi) from the Chola country for the 
personal service of Rasalekha.? 

Further, in the 17th century Pipli and Balasore, the port-towns of 
Orissa, remained as the main centres of slave trade. The Portuguese and 
Arakanese (pirates) were the active slave traders. William Hedges aud 
C. R. Wilson iuform us that tlhe Portuguese ships picked up the people 
from the coast of the Bay of Bengal avd carried them off captive to sell 
them juto slavery at Pipli.*# R. K. Mukherjee in his “History of Indian 
Shipping” writes, “they (Portuguese and Arakanese) carried of the Hindus 
and Muslims-..threw them one arbove another 11nder the decks of their 
ships, and sold them to the Dutcl, English and French merchant at the 
ports of Deccan. Sometimes they bought tle captives for sale at a Ligh 
price to Tamluk and the ports of Balasore.** William Bruton who visited 
Orissa in 1633 A.D. in his account states that, “they have many wives, 
which they purchase and buy of their parents: some they keep to their 
vessels, to do their drudgery ; others, which are handsome, for issue sake 
aud pleasure”.3? Fancois Bernier (1656-1668) refers to the slave trade at 
Point Palmyras,!° (on Orissa coast) by tlie Portuguese who often visited that 
place.” 

The medieval period was marked with the growth of Muslim community 
in Orissa. Ju the Muslim community slavery was a recognised institution. 
They came to India with this tradition. The kings, princes, nobles and 
rich persons had slave boys and girls, slave men and wonien. Their number 


12.. Blhanja, Upendra, Rasalekha, lst Chlhiauda ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., 
Vol. IT, p. 676. 

13. Hedges, William, The Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 11, p. 237 ; Wilson, C. R., 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 54; Ray, B. C., Orissa under 
the Mughals, pp. 92, 162. 

14. Mukherjee, Radha Kamal, A History of Indian Shipping, p. 150. With the 
end of the Portuguese activities in Orissa by the close of 17th century 
tliere was also decline in the slave trade. 

15. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, Q.H.R.J., Vol. X, No. 3, 
1961, p. 49. 

16. Point Palmyras A leadland (on the Orissa coast) in the Kendrapara 
subdivision situated in 20°46’ 86°59’ E. (Cuttack District Gazetteers, 
p. 252). A 

17. Bernier, R., Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 176. 
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was very large. Sometimes they were also distributed as ordinary gifts 
or presents. In Muslim society slaves were sold and purchased like coin- 


imodities in markets. Keeping large number of slaves was often considered 
as fashion of tlie days. 


From the above discussion it can be concluded that slavery existed 
in the Orissan society. Both the Hindus and Muslims were accustomed 
to keep slaves. Generally, servants, male and female, were bouglit or 
hired for doing menial work. As in casé of any society, war, poverty, poor 
economic condition, indebtedness, natural calamities and female-plundering 
etc. seems to have encouraged the iustitution of slavery. Further, slaves 
were imported to and exported from Orissa during the period under survey. 


As it appears, the slaves were at the lowest level in the society, performing 
diverse household tasks. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS 


Festivals and fasts are a part of social life in human society. Most 
of them are due to ancestral worship mixed with nature worship. Yet 
they liave close relation with time and season. Closely associated with 
them are bratas which entertain special stories, in most cases, for the 
edification of mainly weaker sex. Historically analysed either festivals or 
fasts are found in the process of continuity and change. Whatever might 
be the factors aud forces influencing them, some which had origin from the 
remote or recent past, were continued in medieval Orissa as a part of social 
habit while some emerged as new, owing to the impact and action aud 
reaction of various forces both social and cultural. 

‘The celebration of festivals and religious observances (oshas aud bratasy 
by the Hindus, forin the coinmon feature of their socio-religious life, since 
the ancient times. Festivals are those which are usually referred to as tlie 
fairs or yatras. But oshas and bratas are those whicli are intended to regulate 
tle private life of the people by taking recourse to upavasa (fast), jagarana 
(vigil), upasana (worship) etc. The Bbratas celebrated in Orissa can be cate- 
gorised into two, viz., Shastric (Shastriya} aud Laukika. The bratas performed 
as per the principles aud rituals laid down in the Vedas aud Shasiras are 
called Shastriya bratas. Whereas tliose bratas, for tlie celebration of which 
10 principle is being laid down in the Shasiras and Vedas are called Laukika 
bratas. Such bratas have grown up iu the society during the later Vedic period 
as per the social necessities. Bratas are performed both by men and women. 
But oshas which are not prescribed by Vedas and Shastras are performed only 
by women. Some oshas are performed by kumaris (unmarried girls), some are 
by sadhabas (married girls) and some are by “bidhabas (widows). Of course, 
this is not to say tliat these are exclusive categories.’ There are some cele- 
brations where the Kumaris as well as the sadhabas take part. 


1. Odisare Loka Sanskruti (Ed. Orissa Cultural Forum}, p. 50 ; Odisara Sans- 
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For the performance of bratas the Brahmin priest is required to officiate. 
Further, sankalpa (volition) worship of Isha Devata (oue’s family deity) and 
recitation of mythical or Puranic stories relating to the gods and godesses 
form the integral part of bratas. In respect of the performance of oshas, 
although recitation of stories etc., are required, yet, the predominance of 
the priest is supplanted by the wvomen. 

During the later medieval period or tbe period when the Muslims were 
ruling over Orissa, a number of festivals, bratas and oshas were being cele- 
brated by the Hindus. It may be pointed out here that in Orissa as in other 
parts of the India, the lunar calendar determines dates for an overwhe]ming 
number of festivities and rituals of the Hindus. Following are the most 
popular festivals, fasts and fairs of Orissa prevalent during the period under 


review. 


Rath Yatra or Car Festival 

There is vivid description of Rath Yatra in tlie Puranic literature of 
medieval Orissa.?® It falls on the second day of the waxing moon of .shadha. 
This Rath Yatra is also well known as Gundicha Yatra. In the Sauskrit work 
entitled Purushottama AMahatmyam,?® we find the description of Gundicha Mandapa 
which is meant for tle temporary (seven days) residence of Lord Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra at tle time of the Car Festival. One Gonda 
Choda is described as the Pattamahadevi (chief queen) of Chodaganga Deva 
in a Draksharama temple inscription of Saka year 1050 (1128 A.D.). There 
can be no noubt that this chief queen Gonda Choda built this mandapa, after 
her husband Chodoganga Deva had built the present magnificent Jagannatha 
‘Temple, witli a view to commemorating ber name. The name of this famous 


krutika Ztihasa (Ed. Orissa Cultural Forum), p. 94; Rath, Dinabandhu, 
Sarala Mahabharatare Samajika Jeeban, p. 318. 

2. Purushottama Mahatmyam, Niladri Mahodaya, Arzkakshetra Mahatmyam and Saura 
Samuchchaya, vide Mahapatra, Kedarnath, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sans- 
krit Manuscripts of Orissa, Vol. III, pp. XXXII-XLIV ; Padma Purana, 
p. 134, Bhabisya Purana, p. 131 ; Das, Balaram, Jagamohana Ré@mayana, Lanka, 
p- 320; Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Uttara, p. 15; Das, Dinakrushna, 
Jagamohana Chhanda, Vidyadhara, Lokanath, Niladri Mahochhaba (4th 
canto), vide Das, Pandit, S. N., History of Oriya Literature, Vol. 11, pp. 268, 
377, Vol, 111, p. 303 ; Misra, Haladhara, Basantochhaba. 

3. Purushottama Mahatmyam seid to have completed during the reign of the 
Gangavamsi king Narasimha II (1278-1307). 
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queen was pronounced as Gundicha in Oriya and the Car Festival began to be 
called Gundicha Yatra after her name.* 


During the yatra Lord Jagaunatha along with Balabhadra and Subhadra 
is carried to the Gundicha mandapa where He remains till the tenth lunar day 
in the bright fortnight of aishadha. During these days Jagannatha is wor- 
shipped in different incarnations, popularly known as Dasavatara. 


On the tenth lunar day in the bright fortnight of sAshadha Jaganuatha 
returns to his main temple from Gundicha mandapa. This return journey is 
being celebrated by the people as Bahuda Dasami or Bahuda Yatra.’ 


Jagannatlia lias been accepted as the people's God. Thus all devotees 
belonging to the different religious folds within Hinduism viz., Saiva, 
Vaishnava, Sakta, Jaina, Buddlia etc., worship Him. The Skandha Purana, 
Brahma Purana aud Narada Purana are of the opinion that people get Vaikuntha 
Dhama (the abode of Vishnu) by having the darsan (glimpse) of I,ord 
Jagannatha during the yatra. 

While referring to tle Car Festival, Abul Fazl writes in Ain-i-Akbari 
that, “they (the people of Orissa) believe that whosoever draws it (the rath). 
is absolved from sin and is visited bv no temporal distress”. 


The spiritual significance of the Car Festival for the multitude of 
scheduled castes, Adivasi or tlie devotees who were uot allowed to enter into. 
Hindu temples till recently is obvious. This day Lord Jagannatha in His. 
capacity as “Patita Pavana” or “Redeemer of the Fallen” appears before the 
devotees who canuot approach Him under normal circumstances.” 


This festival is said to have been prevaleut in Orissa since first or 
second century A.D. During the medieval period it was celebrated witli 
much pomp and pomposity all over Orissa, more particularly in Puri. The 
Raja of Kburda was the Superintendeut of the temple of Jagannatha, who 
played principal part in the Car Festival of Lord Jagannatha. It was his 
duty to see that the festivals of Lord Jagannatlia were performed rightly. 
The occasional attack on the Jaganuatha temple instigated by some indi- 
vidual fanatic Muslim generals, the eventual shifting of the deity, tlhe 


H— 


Mahapatra, Kedarnath, op.cit., Volume III, p. XXXII. 

5. Das, Balarain, Jagamohan Ramayana, Lanka,D. 320; Sahoo, K. C., Litera- 
ture and Social Life in Medieval Orissa, p. 71; Vidyadhar, Lokanath, Niladri 
Mahochhaba, 14, 15 aud 16 Chhanda. This Oriya work was completed in 
1698 A.D. ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 382, 392. 

6. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eag. Tr. by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. IT, p. 140. 

Das, K. B. aud Mahapatra, Ls. K., Folk Lore of Orissa, p. 88. 
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disruption in the worship of the deity and conduct of the different festivals 
may be treated as exceptions ratlier than a general principle, during 
the Muslim rule in Orissa. 


Sravana Purnima or Gahma Purnima or Rakhi Purnima 


Orissa has been predominantly a land of agriculturalists, So, most of 
the festivals are being celebrated since ancient times relating to agriculture. 
The full-moou day of the mouth Sravana or the Sravana Purnima is associated 
with festivities by the people of Orissa. This day is accepted as the birth day 
of Balarama, the elder brotlier of Lord Shrikrishna. As per mythology, 
Balarama has been considered as the representative of agricultural class. 
Thus the people of Orissa ou this day worship Balarama as well as the cow 
aud the plough cattle. As per mythology Lord Vishnu in his eighth avatara 
(incarnation) came to this earth as Balarama and helped the farmers in 
agriculture. Therefore, the people worship Balarama. 


The cow aud cattle are colourfully decorated and given special offering 
aud are worshipped as “Go-laxmt” or Laxmi in the form of cattle. This is the 
day of rest for the cattle. 


The Sravana Purnima is otherwise known as Gakma Purnima in Orissa. 
Gahma means a heap or a high place. It is named so because, since tlhe 
ancient times, the Paiks of Orissa accepted this Purnima day as auspicious to 
begin the education on warfare (Yudhavidya). Moreover, on this day they 
used to take a jump from the heap or demarked high place to qualify them- 
selves in warfare. 


The special importance of Sravana Purnima is its association with the 
celebration of Jhulana Yatra by the people of Orissa. jJhulana Yatra begins on 
the Ekadasi (the eleventh day in the bright fortnight of Sravana) and ends on 
Purnima. During this Yatra the deities, Radha and Shrikrishna, bedecked 
witli ornaments and silken clothes, are placed in doli (swing-chair). In all 
the Radha-Krishna aud Jagaunatha temples of Orissa, this Fhulana Yatra has 
been a famous festival. More so in the Jagannatha temple of Puri. The 
Madalapanji confirms of this celebration during our period.® 


The full-moon day of Sravana is most famous as Rakhi Purnima in India. 
From Abul Fazl’s “Ain-i-Akbar{” we come to know that the custom of Rakhi ( or 


8. Mohanti, A. B., Ed. Madalapanji, Utkal University Publication (Prachina 
Gadyapadyadarsa), p. 33. 
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tying pieces of clothes around the wrist. as amulets) became quite common.?® 
MM < ` 
The Mughal Emperor, Jahangir used to call it “Nigahadast?”>.0 


In the days when Gods warred with the demons, Indrani, the consort of 
Indra (the Puranic king of the Heavens) tied a rakhi (a silken amulet) around 
his wrist, by virtue of which, it is said, the God won back his celestial abode 
from his enemies.” The main idea behind this celebrations is to seek 
protection at the time of crisis aud danger. The sisters, therefore, on this 
day tie rakhi on the wrist of their brothers. This further cements the love 
and affection in between the brothers and sisters.!® The custom became an 
imporjaut institution with a moral appeal, the value of which cannot be 
exaggrated. 


Janmashtami 


It falls ou the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the month of 
Bhadrava. Satananda, the famous Smriti writer of Orissa referred to Jan- 
mashtami as a national festival. Birth dates of different gods and goddesses 
liave been celebrated as social festivals. 


Lord Krishna is one of the most popular of Hindu Gods. The anniver- 
sary of his birth is celebrated on this day. The mythological story relating 
to Debaki (mother of Lord Srikrishna), Basudeva (His father), Kamsa (His 
maternal uncle) aud Mathura (Gopapur or Nandapura) etc., are of greater 
interest. It is believed that He was born to destroy Kamsa, the evil king 
of Mathura. Thus, the auspicious birth of Lord Krishna for saving the 
world from demons and sinners has been considered as sacred by all the 
Hindus, more particularly those who belong to the Vaishnavite fold. The 
main purpose of this celebration is to get salvation (mukti). On this day 
all the Radha-Krishua temples of Orissa used to become crowded. A 
A ‘Laddw’ or ball of sweetened sesamum is specially made on this occasion. 
The Vaishnavas of Orissa celebrate Nandotsava ou the day following 


Janmashtami.3® 


9. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. Blochman, Vol. I, 
p. 193. 

10. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Eng. Tr. by A. Roggers, Vol. I, p. 244. 

11. Festivals of India published by the Publication Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, p. 11. 

12. Mohanty, Braja Mohan (Ed.), Odifara Parbaparbani, Oshabrata, Janiyatra, 
pp. 62-65. | 

13. Ibid, pp. 69-73; Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 92, 
O'Malley, L. S. S., Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p. 105. 
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Ganesa Chaturthi 


It falls on the 4th day in the bright fortnight of Bhadrava. Most of the 
Orissan poets of 15th, 16th and 17th centnries refer to the Ganesa Puja. 
Almost all the medieval poets began to write their work with a prayer to 
Jvuord Ganesa in the mangalacharana. ‘T'he host of Ganesa images found in the 
temples, all over Orissa makes it clear that Ganesa Puja had been very 
popular during the inedieval period. Ganesa or Binayaka or Biglhnaraja or 
Gananatha, the son of Siva and Parvati, is very popular being tlie house- 
hold deity of prudence aud prosperity. It is considered highly auspicious 
to invoke his blessings at the commencement of any undertaking. 


Onr this day, Ganesa, the elephant-hieaded god of wisdom and prosperitv 
is worshipped by the people of Orissa irrespective of sex and adage. A ball 
shaped sweet-mest (modaka or rasi-ladu) is offered to Him as naivedya (offerings 
of food). Ou this day the Binayak brata is conducted. Malati (a kind of 
Jasmine), Bilwa patra (Haglefolia leaves), Swetadurba (white doob grass or 
white leaved variety of Cynodon Dactylon), Tulasi (Ocimum), Jat (one- 
pettalled Jasmine), Ketaki (the yellow flowered variety of Screwpine), Khajura 
(dates), Kadali (banana), Narikela (cocoa-nut’, Modaka, Jagnyapaveeta (sacred 
thread) etc. are used in tlie bret. The legend relating to Siva, Parvati and 
Gaunesa is recited. 


The gaiety of the puja ends with the immersion of the image in a tank 
or river the next day or the following auspicious day. Family ceremonies, 
folk dances, music etc., add to the picturesqueuess of the celebration.# 


Somanath Brata 


It is not known for how long brata kathas (or votive tales) are universally 
current in Orissa. But from linguistic evidence and the religious worship 
advocated in these tales, scliolars have placed these in the, 13th-14th 
century A.D. From the medieval brata literature we come to know of the 
celebration of Somanath brata in Orissa. It falls on the tenth day in the 
bright fortnight of the month Asvin. 


Dr. Janaki Ballabha Mohanty iu his work entitled “Somanath Brata 
Katha”, opines that this ératla has come from Syamaveda. The women-folk on 


lt. Mohanty, Braja Mohan, op.cit., pp. 66-68 ; Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, 
L. K., op.cit., p. 92. In northern India people on this day worship 
Siva and Parvati and take recourse into fasting which is known as Hari- 
talika Upavasa (Majumdar, B. P., Socio-economic History of Northern Indio, 
pp. 276-277). 
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the 10th day in the bright fortnight of -isvin worship Samanath or Siva and 
conduct the brala. The Brahmin priest do the worship. The place of 
worship is decorated in muruj (colourful powders). Gua (betel-nut), bratas 
{white threads) etc., are used in the worship. The women after the worship 
break the fast with taking prasad (sacrament) aud wear the white thread. 
A mythical story in the honour of Lord Siva to glorify His prowess is recited, 
As per the story, Birabikramajita the most powerful Raja of Patali Nagara 
of the Malaba country ridiculed tlie Somanatha rata when lhe was advised by 
some cloth merchants to coduct the brata to achieve some good results and 
fulfil his desires. Parameswar or Siva when came to know of it became 
angry and cursed Raja Birabikramajita. As a result of it the Raja suffered 
from leprosy. Tle Raja got cured of the disease only when his queen 
performed the Somanatha brata with much austerity. Besides there are other 
stories current in Orissa relating to Somanatha brata. A poor Brahmin who 
was the liead of a big family got luge wealth by performiug this brata. A 
saint wlio refused to hear the importance of Somanatha brata suffered from 
leprosy and got cured of the disease with the performance of the bratae. A 
gauduni (milk-maid /woman) whose curd pot fell down, got back the actual 
price of the curd by performing Somanatha brata. The main idea behind the 
brata is therefore, to get wealth, to be free from disease and to be blessed 


with a long life. 


Khudurukuni Osha 

The most interesting of all the votive tales of medieval Orissa is the 
pathetic story of Ta-poi which has got related to the celebration of Khudurukuni 
Osha mostly by unmarried and newly married girls on every Sunday of the 
inouth Bhadrava. The Ta-poi story, recited during the performance of this 
osh@, reminds us the maritime activities of Orissa carried out by the sadhabas 
{merchants connected with the oversea trade) since the olden times. Jn it is 
depicted the social custom of the Oriyas performed during the time of 
departure and arrival of their trading ships as well as the procedure for the 
conduct of Khudurukunt osha. 

Mostly young uumarried girls aud new married girls worship Mangala, 
the Goddess of Welfare, on every Sunday in the mouth of Bhadravae. The 
ujjapana (closing ceremony) of the osha takes place on the last Sunday of tlie 
month. As part of the ceremonial observations- of this particular osha the 


15. Mohanty, A. B. (Ed.), Types of Ancient Oriya Prose and Poetry, Utkal Univer- 
sity Publication, pp. 43-51 ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 232; 
Mohanty, Braja Mohan, op.cit., pp 263-265. 
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girls on these Sundays pluck differont types of flowers on the morning and 
go to the river or pond, take bath, then construct earthen temple (a miniature 
of a temple) keep bajramuli stick (a stem of Grangea Madrasspatna plant) 
inside, offer naivedya and then return home. In the house they draw sketches 
of sea-going vessels on the ground with a paste made of raw-rice or with 
coloured powders over which Goddess Mangala’s symbolic statue is made 
to stand. Goddess Mangala is offered khuda (rice bran/broken rice), and 
She is fond of it. Because of this khuda, this votive festival is known as 
Khudurukuni osha. The story which the girls recite in the evening before 
Mangala, is a narrative on how the only daughter Ta-poi in a rich sadhaba 
family with seven sons was tortured by her brothers’ wives when the 
brothers were away from lome on an over-seas trade mission. Ta-poi 
worshipped Maugala, the Goddess of Welfare, and tied over all the 
hurdles put in her way. Through Mangala’s wrath the sisters-in-law were 
punished for their misdeeds and Ta-poi was blessed with good fortune. 


The Khudurukuni osha propogates the Sakti cult in a popular manner 
among the common people, particularly among womenfolk without tle 
paraphernalia of temples aud priests. The lowly pathetic figure of Ta-poi 
in this story perliaps caught the imagination of the people, particularly of 
women and thus made it universally accepted in Orissa.® 


Durgapuja or Dussehra 

Sakti worship in Orissa goes back to the pre-Gupta period.3” Being 
based upon Saktism, Durgapuja lias been celebrated on all Sakta pithas. 
Although it is difficult to trace the origin of Durgapuja in Orissa, yet, there 
is no doubt of the fact that it has been very much prevalent since the 
Tantric era which falls roughly into the rule of the Bhaumakara kings during 
7th and 8th centuries. 


Durgapuia is performed from the 8th day of the dark fortnight to the 
9th day of the bright fortnight in the month of Asvin in the autumn season. 
As per the Puranas during these sixteen days there was a battle in between 
Goddess Durga, the dreaded incarnation of Parvati (consort of Lord Siva) 
and Mahisasura, a Baffalo-faced demon. Mahisasura, the most ruthless 


16. Mansingh, Mayadhar, History of Oriya Literature, pp. 38-40; Das, Pandit, 
S. N., op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 232-235; Das. K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., 
op.cit., p. 97 ; Mohanty, Braja Mohan, op.cit., pp. 231-233. 

17. Proceedings of Orissa History Congress, 5th Session, Bhanja Bihar. 
1977, p. 10. 
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and evil demon was done to death “by Goddess Durga symbolising the tri- 
umph of good over evil. In the midnight of the 9th lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of Asvin the shadow of misfortune disappeared and then dawned 
the days of good-fortune in the world. As there was the end of sorrow and 
misery the 10th lunar day is celebrated as Dukha Ha Dasami or Vijaya Dasami. 
‘This day is also celebrated as Dussehra. On this day Rawuchandra, the epical 
hero of Ramayana, worshipped goddess Durga and then started for Lanka to 
put an end to the misrule of Ravana. 


Unlike the Navaratrika puja38 of north India or the Pancharatrika puja of 
Bengal, Durgapuja or Dussehra celebration in Orissa has got a different signi- 
ficance. During these sixteen days goddess Durga is incarnated in different 
forms like Saptamatruka, Dasa-mahavidya etc., and offered different varieties of 
naivedya (offerings).3° Further, on this day of Dussehra it has become custo- 
mary to worship before Goddess Durga all tlie tools by the different occu- 
pational classes like blacksmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, barbers, scribers 
etc., counected with tlieir profession. People began their profession anew. 
This is the originality or special feature of the Durgapuja festival in Orissa 
which has been uiningled with the Orissau socio-religious and cultural. 
traditious.?° 

Tlie main object of this Durgapuja, as noticed, is to get free from. 
miseries aud misfortune, to register victory over eneinies and to get relieved 
from tlie clutches of hell aud sin. 


Kumara Purnima 

It is celebrated on the full-moon day of Asvin. On this day Goddess 
J,axmi, tlic cousort of Lord Vishnu, the much sought after Goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, is worshipped. Iu tlie medieval Oriya literature there is 
reference to the celebration of Kumara Purnima. Sarala Das in his Bhagabata 
writes that Srikrushna celebrated Kumara otsava (Kumara Purnima) in Dwaraka 
on tle full-moon day of Asvin.®! The Vaishnava poet Dasaratlii Das also 
referred to tlie Kumara Purnima in his Braja Bihar Kavya.?? This Purnima is 


18. Each of the first nine nights (Navaratri) of the Dussehra ftestival is dedi- 


cated to a different aspect of Goddess Durga. 
19. Odifsara Sanskrutika Itihasa, pp. 96-97 and Odgisara Loka Sanskruti, p. 53. 


20. Molianty, Braja Molian, op.cit., pp. 92-93; Das, Neelakantha, Odiya 
Sahityara Krama Parinama, Part 11, pp. 470-471. 

21, Das, Sarala, Bhagabata, Musali, p. 2 ; Ratha, Dinabandhu, op.cit., p. 329, 

22. Das, Pandit, S. Ns, op.cit., Voll. I, pp. 532-533. 
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also known as Kojagara Purnima.2? People wear new cloths and spend the 
entire night in vigil (jagarana) and playing dice.?®* 


From the Siva Purana it is known that Kartika ( the son of Siva and 
Parvati ) was born on the Kumara Purnima day. So, Lord Kartika along with 
Moon and Sun, is worshipped on this day.®*® 


The special feature of the mouth Aswin is the celebration of jJahni osha 
by the females of Orissa, The osha starts on the beginning of the month 
and ends on the Purnima day. Jahni or ridge-gourd is a forbidden fruit for 
the unmarried girls in this month. Once, according to the myth, a girl 
picked the fruit and lier hand rotted and fell piece by piece. On’ wor- 
shipping Goddess Brundavati located in the basil plant (Tulasi), she recovered 
her hand. The Goddess is also credited with the power of curing unmarried 
girls of leprosy and of punishing the unbelievers, especially married women, 
by inflicting death upon their cliildren, and of restoring them to life after 
the due observance of the osha. During this period the females early in 
the inorning and evening get together daily and worship Goddess Brun- 
davati, install kalasi (a small pitcher) and play caurt (conch shell). The 
wjapana or closing ceremonv is lield on the Purnima. ‘hey wear new sari 
and worship Lord Kartika as well as Moon. They sing puchi sougs and play 
pucht games (a kind of play amongst girls consisting of brisking dance). The 
main object of the osha is to he blessed with fortune, good husband, children, 
wealth, name and fame, and to be free from diseases.” This is an original 
festival of Orissa. 


Deepavali or Deevali 


The lunar month of Kartika is specially sacred to all the Hindus. 
Deepavali falls on the 15th day or Amabasya or new moon day of Kartika. 
Alberuni, Peter Mundi and Abul Fazl in their accounts confirmed Deepavali 
as a national festival of India during the medieval period. 

In the Linga Purana, Skandha Purana and Aalika Purana there is mention of 
Deepavali festival. It is believed that Lord Srikrishna killed Narakasura 
{a demon) on this day with the help of the black Goddess, Kaali. Thus, 
Kaali is worshipped as per the T antrik rites aud rituals. It is evidenced that 


23. Pandit Sarbaswa, p. 116. 

24. Das, Neelakantha, op.cit., Part II, p. 471. 

235. Gadadhar Paddhati, p. 144. 

26. Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 98. 
27, Das. Nilakantlha, op.cit., p. 471. 
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Tantrism flourished in Orissa during the time cf the Bhaumakaras. Further, 
it was also patronised by the Soma, Ganga and Gajapati rulers of Orissa. 
‘The images of Dakshina Kaalika, Basanta Kaalika, Bhadra Kaalika etc., 
found in Orissa at different Sakta fpithas ( viz , Rauipur, Jajpur, Jhankada ) 
makes us convinced that the importance of Kali puja never declined during 
the period under review. 

But tlie special feature of this day in Orissa is the celebration of Paya 
Amabasya (or Mahalaya or Pimpai Amabasya). It has got a closer link with the 
ancient heritage of Orissa. The land of Orissa was very famous for its 
maritime activities. The sadhabas or banikas (traders) of Orissa were return- 
ing to their home land during the Dussehra days. ‘Then they were celebra- 
ting the Kumaroisava. On this day of Paya Amabasya they draw the art of 
boats by muruj (or coloured powders) on the floor on which eatables brought 
from the foreign countries are kept. Then they offer Sradha Pinda (oblation 
of rice cakes) to their deceased ancestors. ‘The main object of offering sradha 
is to get the well-wishes from the departed souls of the fainily for the good 
fortune of their future voyages. The kindling of the Xaunri (jute) sticks or 
stripped sugar-cane enveloped with oil clothes, decoration of every house 
with twinkling deepas (clay lamps lit with oil), fireworks (as a mark of 
showing light to the departed souls) are some of the main features of this. 
fastival.?® 

In other parts of India importance is being given to Syamapuja (as it 
Bengal), Laxmipuja aud Ganesapuja (as in western and northern India) on this 
Deepavali day. But in Orissa, importance is given to the conduct of sradha and 
exhibition of goods brought from foreign countries, during the period 
under review. 

Besides, there is also some other significance of the Deepavali celebra- 
tion. The new commercial year begins with Deepavali and businessmen 
opeu new account books. According to a popular belief, this loveliest of 
Indian festivals celebrates Rama’s victorious return to his capital from exile. 


Nagul Ghautht 

Naga or serpent worship in India goes back to the ancient times. 
Since the Vedic age to this modern age people of different religious sects 
worship Naga or snake. | 

We find Naga in the body of Lord Siva. Lord Siva is well known by 
tlhe names Nageswara and Nagabhushana. Thus Naga is worshipped along 


28. Mohanty, Braja Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., pp. 112-115; Odisara Sanskrutika 
Itihasa, p. 97. 
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with Lord Siva and in all the Siva temples Naga (made out of metal) is placed 
above the Siva Linga. 

The Naga images in different forms (like Nagakanya, Nagabandlia, 
partly Naga and partly liuman image of Ketu, Balarama image with snake 
etc.) found in Orissa; the Naga images pictured in the Orissan sculpture 
and the worship of Lord Siva as Maninageswara (known from the inscrip- 
tions of Orissa)®® makes us convinced that Naga worship is very much pre- 
valent in Orissa since ancient times. 


In the Brata literature of medieval Orissa, we find clear mention of the 
Néagul Chauths celebration. Néagul Chautht falls on the 4th day of the tEright 
fortnight of Kartika. Ou this day Naga and Naguni (made out of metal) are 
worshipped. They are accepted as the representative of Lord Siva and his 
consort Parvati. In the brata literature the procedure for the Nagul Chauthi 
is nicely narrated. ‘Tie main purpose for this celebration known from this 
brata katha (votive tale) is to be blessed with sons. A story is narrated relating 
to the sadhaba-bahu (the house-wife of a trader family), who was blessed vith 
seven sons by performing Nagul Chauthi brata. A sadhaba-bahu who tasted the 
bhoga (sacrificial food) before its ceremonial sacrifice, lost her eyes. She got 
back her eyes only when all the family members prayed before Naga and 
Nagunt. 

The interesting thing to be noted is tle association of Brahmin priest 
in the performance of this laukika (or customary) brata. It is done with a 
view to accord a higher socio-religious recognition to the Nagul Chauthi.3° 


Kartika Brata and Kartika Purnima 


The lunar mouth Kartika is considered by the Hindus very sacred. 
According to the Smritikaras, Kartika is a pious mouth.’ In Pandit Sarbaswa 
jit is written that by the performance of the Kartika brata people get good 
results in their endeavours.” It is gathered from the Skandha Purana tbat 
by taking recourse into snana (bathitg), daana (giving alms) and worship of 
Lord Vishnu during the montli of Kartika, people get relief from the sins 
that they commit. Their departed ancestors also get relief from the 


29. Rajguru,S. N., Naga Itihasa, pp. 106-111 ; Das, K. B., A Study of Oritssan 
Folk Lore, p. 104. 

30. Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 230-232; Mohanty, Braja Mohan 
(Ed.), op.cit., pp. 240-244. 

31. Gadadhar Paddhati, p. 17. . 

32. Pandit Sarbaswa, pp. 116-117. 
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sufferings of hell.’ Sarala Das in his Mahabharata referred to the Kartika 
brata, Kartika snana and Kartika Purnima. Jt is believed that the people those 
die in the mouth of Kartika enjoy the bliss of heaven or enter into the abode 
of Vishuu (Vaikunthadhama).53* People generally do fasting duriug the entire 
month or at least for the last five days (Panchaka) ending on the day of Purnima. 
For the widows it is a very pious month. They conduct habisya (a religious 
vow observed, consisting of taking sun-rice with vegetarian meal ounce in a 
day) recite or hear the recitation of Kartika Mahatmya, worship basil plant 
(Tulasi) and take recourse into fasting. 


Besides the religious value of the Kartika month, especially the Kartika 
Purnima celebration in Orissa has got its historic significance. It has been 
celebrated as Boita Bandana Dibasa since ancient times. ‘The memoirs of 
Orissanu maritime activities are very much connected with tlie Kartika 
Purnima celebrations. The Baudha jJatakas, account of Meghasthenis, Hueun 
Tsang, Hatiguinpha inscription etc. confirm the fact that Kalinga (Orissa) 
liad extensive overseas trade in the ancient period. The sadhabas (merchants) 
were beginning their sail from tlie Kalingan shores towards tlie far-off 
countries by their boats on Kartika Purnima day. In the memory of that, even 
now, early in the morning of Kartika Purnima some miniature boats made out 
of banana stems with lamps and presents of betel leaves and betel-nuts are 
set-a-sail on the river or in tanks by the people of Orissa. The Khudurukunt 
osha and the Bali Yatra (celebrated on the bank of Mahanadi river in Cuttack) 
of the present day only reminds us the historic maritime traditions of ancient 
as well as inedieval Orissa.® ® 


Prathamashtami 

The famous Smritikaras of early medieval Orissa viz., Bruhaswati Suri 
(the author of Krutyakaumudi) aud Murari Misra (the author of Smiuti Chandrika) 
refer to Prathamashtami as an original festival of Orissa.?° It falls on the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of the lunar month of Margashira. Like 
Janmashtami celebrated in favour of Lord Srikrushna, Mahashtam: celebrated 
in favour of Goddess Durga and Radhashtami celebrated in favour of Goddess 


33. Sankshipta Skandha Purana, Kalyana, p. 325. 

34. Das, Sarala, Mahabharata, Adi, p. 43 ; Swargarohbana. p. 9; Rath, 
Dinabandhu, op. cit., p. 321. 

35. Molhauty, Braja Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., pp. 116-122; Odisara Sanskrutika 
Ztihasa, p. 97 ; Das, K. B. and Mohapatra, L- K., op.cit., p- 93. 

356. Mahapatra, Kedaranath, op.cit., Vol. 1, ,P- XXIX, Odisara Loka Sans- 
kruti, p. 49, Odifara Sanskrutika Itihasa, p. 93. 
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Radha, Prathamashtami has been a festival of the family celebrated in favour 
of the first born, whether boy or girl. On this day the child (first born in the 
family) is given a new dress, fed with dishes and blessed by the parents and 
other elderly persons during the time of bandapana. Oblations are offered to 
god to protect the child against all hurdles in life. A special type of cake 
called enduri-pitha (made out of black-grams aud rice) is also prepared for the 
occasion. 


The first born in the family more particularly the son, has to shoulder 
greater responsibility of the family. So, the main object behind the cele- 
bration is to bless the child a bright future and then to impart in the mind 
of the youngsters the sense of respect for the elders. Besides, it lias got 
other social values like keepiug up the integrity, love and affeqtion among 
the family members. 


Prathamashtami has got another significauce in Orissa. On this day a 
fair of Lord Lingaraja takes place in Bhubaneswar. Lord Lingaraja, re- 
presented by a proxy (small brazen image called Chandrasekhlara) is taken 
to the Kapali math (within tlie temple complex). Baruneswar and Bana Devi 
of the Kapali math have been considered as the 1unmcle and aunt of Lord Linga- 
raja. There the Prathamashtami celebration takes place. There is a “Pépa- 
nasint’’ tank closer to the math. It is believed that on this day those who 
drink the water of the tank get relieved from the sins aud women hitherto 
incapable bear children.®? 


Saraswati Puja or Vasanta Panchami 


The host of Saraswati images found in Orissa in different forms at 
different times, makes us convinced that Saraswati is a popular deity wor- 
shipped by the people of Orissa. Moreover in the medieval period, most 
of the Oriya poets began to write their literary works with a prayer to 
Saraswati in the mangalqcharana.3® Goddess Saraswati has been considered 
as a representation of Adisakti. Adisakti, as per the Siastras, consists of Maha- 
laxmi—the Goddess of wealth, Maha Saraswati—the Goddess of learning 
and arts aud Maha Kali—the epitome of Santi, all power. Thus, Saraswati 


37. Mohanty, Braja Mchan (Ed.), op.cit., pp. 127-128 ; O’Malley, Lu S. S., 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Puri, p. 239. 

38. For example Sadananda Kavisurya Brahma, the author of Nishtanilamani 
and Chaitanya Das, the author of Vishnugarbha Purana began to write 
their works with a prayer to Goddess Saraswati. (Das, Pandit, S. N., 
op.cit., Vol. III, pp, 346, 625). 
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with the ‘Veena’ in laud, is very sacred to all the students, men of letters and 
artists. 


On the fifth day of the bright fortnight of the lunar month Magha, 
Goddess Saraswati is worshipped. This day is also popularly known as 
Sri Parchami aud Vasanta Panchami. Offerings of naivedya, oblations and fush- 
panjali (presentation of handful of flowers to the deity) etc., constitute the 
main features of Saraswati Puja. 


In the Srimandira or Sri Jagannatha temple at Puri a special celebration 
takes place on the day of Vasanta Panchami. Lord Jagannatha gives up the 
winter cloth at this dawn of spriug (Vasanta). Spring las been accepted as 
tlie season of luxury and merriment. So, Lord Jagannatha wears the 
garments of Brahmachari a celibate), restricts the food to impress upon the 
minds of the bhaktas (devotees) to observe atmasanjama (self-control). On this 
day, further, began the Benta Yatra (hunting excursion) of the Bada T hakura 
(Jagannatha) which ends with the Dola Yatra. The Ramanuja Vaishnavas 
believe that it is the time when Lord Ramachandra proceeded into the forest 
for his vanavase (forest-life). Thus Lord Jagannatha being the representative 
of Ramachandra oun this day b2agins His Benta Yatra. This ceremony is 
peculiar to Orissa.’® 


Magha Saptami Mela or Chandrabhaga Mela 


It is difficult to say when people started worshipping the different 
creations (like Grahas aud Nakshatras) of nature. People worship ‘Nature’ to 
protect themselves from the grip of natural calamities. Also to get indivi- 
dual and collective happiness and prosperity.#° 

Sun worship in Orissa goes to a number of centuries back. The Sun 
temple of Konark in itself bears the testimony of Sun worship in Orissa. 
In the Brahma Purana, Brahmanda Purana, Kapila Samhita and Saura Samuchaya, 
Konark is described as the Suryakshetra.**¥ In the Smriti work entitled Kala- 
nirnaya composed by Raghunath Das sometime duriug the first quarter of 
18th century we get a clear description of the Magha Saplami mela.*? A great 
fair is beiug held at the mouth of the sacred Chaudrabhaga river, near the 
famous Sun temple of Konark, on tlhe seventh day of the bright fortvight in 
tle lunar month of Magha. It is known as the Magha Saptami mela or Chandra- 


39. Mohanty, Braja Mohana (Ed.), op.cit, pp. 152-153. 
40. Odifara Loka Sanskruti, p. 46. 

41. Odifara Sanskrutika Itihasa, p 246. 

42. Mahapatra, K. N., op.cit., Vol. I, p. XXXIV. 
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bhaga mela, ‘This sacred site figures in the myth of Samba of Adahabharat days 
who was cured of his leprosy by worshipping Lord Surya—the Sun-god. The 
Sun temple of Konark and the sacred site refer to the prevalence of a strong 
solar cult iu coastal Orissa, since ancient times. On this Magha Saptami 
people in large number go to Chaudrabhaga, take snana (bath) early in the 
morning, bow their heads before the rising Sun God—tlhe epitoine of all 
power, with a view to be blessed with divine power, divine thought and 
divine life. It is, further, believed that whoever takes a bath in Chandra- 
bhaga on this day will be cured of leprosy and barrenness.*? According to 
the Smriti Sastre, those who take batlh and fast on this Sapiam: day ger good 
results.** Brahma Purana is of the opinion that by this Magha snana people 
get cured from diseases, blessed with children and also get accomplished 
with knowledge and wealth.*5 As per the Skanda Purina those who give 
alms ou the Magha Saptami get rid of poverty. Thus the Magha Saptami mela 
lias been a great celebration by the people of Orissa. 


Siva Ratri 

In the history of Saivism, the 10th century constituted a seminal age 
in Orissa. The Somavamnsi kings of Orissa during this period took various 
steps for the rise and spread of Saivism. They constructed Saivite temples, 
the temple of Lingaraja being the best specimen), granted villages to 
priests, Brahmins and Saiva ascetics; and Saivism flourished in leaps and 
bounds under the reign of tlie Somavamsi rulers. Although during 
Gangavamsi and Suryavamsi rulers of Orissa Vaishnavism made greater 
strides, yet, they did not lesitate to patronise Saivism. Many Siva temples 
were also constructed and Siva lingas were installed. 


In Orissa, Saivism became so popular in the medieval period that 
many festivals are in celebration in the honour of Lord Siva. Wherever a 
Siva temple exists, especially at the famous Saivite centre of Bhubaneswar 
witli its Lingaraja temple, Sivaratri or Siva Chaturdasi has been in celebratiou 
as the inmost important festival in the annual cycle of rituals. It falls 


43. Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 88-89 ; Mohanty, Braja 
Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., pp. 157-159. 

44. Gadadhara Paddhatti, pp. 26, 65, 74. 

45. Sankshipta Markendeya Brahma Purana, p. 320. 

46. A. Sterliug in his account of Orissa opines that Sivaratr? celebration 
in the Lingaraj temple of Bhubaneswar is prevalent since long back. 
[Sahu, N. K. (Ed.), History of Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 268]. Sarala Das in lis 
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on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight in the lunar month of Magha. On 
this day the devotees of Lord Siva fast till after midnight when tlhe sacred 
lamp (Mahadeepa) is taken to the temple spire. They worship Him with milk, 
curd and glee (an oily substance obtained after heating the butter) as 
naivedya. Bella patra (leaves of Aeglefolia), Dudura (Dhatura) and Champa 
flowers are used for the worship of Siva. Particularly Ketaki (screwpine) 
flowers are offered to Him on this Sivaratri day. The devotees spend the 
whole night in observing jagara (vigil. Thus, the night is dedicated to 
the worship of Lord Siva. As per the Smriti Sastra by performing Sivaratri 
brata people get their desires fulfilled. Also they get rid of sins.*” Any one 
worshipping Him on this night is believed to be liberated from the cycle 
of birth and death. 


Dolo Purnima and Holi 


‘The famous Smriti writer Satananda of Orissa in the 12th century re- 
ferred to the celebration of Dola Yatra in his work Satananda Samgraha. Thus. 
it can be surmised that the Dola Yatra has been prevalent in Orissa, at least 
before the last eight centuries. With the advent of Sri Chaitanya into 
Orissa during the first decade of 16th century, it became a popular festival 
of the Hindus of Orissa, more particularly of the followers of Vaishnavism. 
Dola Yatra or the swinging-festival, associated with the worship of Radha 
and Srikrishna, usually begins oun the tenth day of the bright fortnight 
in the lunar month of Phalguna and ends ou the full-moon or Purnima day. 
On the Purnima day, the Radha and Srikrishna images from the Vaishnava 
temples begin the ritual journey to some important centres of congregation 
or melana. With Hol: or sprinkling of red ‘abir’ powder and chanting of bhajan 
(devotional songs) and kirtan (group singing of holy names with cymtkals 
and drums), the devotees come ina procession with images of Radha and 
Krishna carried in the vimanas (chariots of the God) to tlie site of the fair. 
The deities pay a visit to several v-llages on their outing and receive lomage 
and offeriugs from the devotees. At the site of the fair, chanting of spiri- 
tual songs and recitation of the Bhagavata and other scriptures are usually 


organised.*#® 


~ 


Mahabharata (Drona, p. 36) and Upendra Blhanja in his epic Labanrovati 
(21st Clihanda) referred to the Sivaratri Ctsava. Dwarika Das had coin- 


posed the Siva Purana inthe honour of Lord Siva. 
47. Gadhadhara Padhati, pp. 8C-S1. a 
48. Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 89. 
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Dola Yatra has been a great festival of Lord Jagannatha in the S7i- 
mandira. Lokanath Vidyadhar narrated the Dola Yatra of Lord Jagannath in 
his work Niladri Afahotsava, completed in 1698.3° Before 1560 the image of 
Lord Jiganuatha was taken into the Dolamandapa, constructed in the south- 
east side within the temple complex where the Dola Yatra was conducted. 
But afterwards to save the image from disfiguring and also eventual break- 
age, an image of Madanamohana made out of brass, is being taken to tlhe 
Dolamandapa (constructed in the north-east side within the temple complex 
for that purpose), as tlie representative of I,ord Jagannath, where Madauna- 
mohana along with Goddess Laxmi is worshipped as per the rituals epres- 
cribed in the Sastras. ‘There the Dola Yatra and Zoli takes place. In the 
words of Dr. R. L. Mitra, “the red powder (abir) is largely thrown on them, 
aud every one in tlie assembled crowd indulges in throwing the powder on 
his neighbours. The other rituals of tlie ceremony are observed before 
Jagaunatlh, Himself in the sanctuarv.”?’ In Puri it is celebrated only for 
one day. Iu the Isingaraja temple of Bhubaneswar it is also celebrated swith 
much pomp for about six days ending with Purnima day. 


There is a close socio-cultural association of the Gopalas (milk-men) or 
Gaudas with the Dola Purnima celebration. The cow has been a sacred animal 
of the Hindus. Further, the Puranas and Sastras have accepted the Phalguna 
Purnima as the birth date of the cows. So the Gopalas ou this day bath the 
cows, decorate them with halad: (turmeric) and chandan (sandle) paste. The 
bandapana (act of saluting by waving lights) of the cows also takes place. 
Thus to the Gopa!as the celebration of the birth day of cow on phalguna Purnima 
is very important and sacred. While describing the Dola Purnima celebration 
of the Gopalas, Prof. H. H. Willson in his “Essays on the Religion of Hindus” 
writes, “they themselves collect in parties under a leader or charoegus whom 
they follow through the streets singing or dancing or leaping as if wild with 
joy. A curious part of their proceedings suggesting anologies, possibly acci- 
dental with absoiute usages amongst theniselves, is their being armed wit] 
slander wands and as they go along tlhe leader every now and then lalts, 
and turns rguad to his followers aud the whole clatter theif wands together 
foran i pr-two, when they resume their route repeating their vocifera- 
tions and - de chiefly in praise of Krishna or in conimemoration of his 


49. Das, Pandit; S. N., op.cit., Vol. If, pp. 381, 391. 
50. Mitra, R. L., The Antiguities of Orissa, p. 132 ; Mohanty, Braja Mohan 
(Ed.), op.cit., pp. 177-178. 
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Juvenile pastimes.” Juvenile pastimes, here referred to is Lord Krishna’s 
rasa-lil@ or His sport with Radha and the Gopis (1nilk-maids of Brindavan). 


Ashokashtami 


Ashokashtami®® falls on the eiglith day in the bright fortnight of the 
lunar month of Chaitra and lias been in celebration in the Lingaraja temple 
as a special festival. ‘This is observed at Blinbaneswar as a rival ceremonv 
to the Car festival of Puri, On this day a substitute of Siva is carried to a 
temple of Rama by a Rukuna rath (car) with much pomp where it remains 
for a few days.’ ‘Tie deity is tlere feasted and worshipped and then 
brought back. Locally this is regarded as the most important of all the 
festivals of Bhubaneswar. 

This day is sacred also for other reasons. Balarama Das the author 
of Jagamohana Ramayana, is of the opinion that Ashoka tree removes the diffi- 
culties of a person. Thus lie writes that “Sita, when confined by Ravana, 
took eight cvuds of this tree with water in order to be free from her cala- 
mities.”?®* WW. J. Wilkins opined that this day is sacred because Sita offered 
some wsishoka leaves to Siva in order to induce Him to assist her to rejoin 
her Lord.®® 


Chaiti Mangalabar Osha 
‘The literary sources of medieval Orissa refer to tle Mangalatar Osha.’ ® 
Goddess Mangala is worshipped on Tuesdays in the lunar mouth of 
Chaitre. In the myth one untouchable woman belonging to the scavenger 
community known as ‘Chaiti’, used to offer wine, meat and eggs to Mangala. 
She once saw tlie inauspicious face of the ijissueless Raja of tlhe 


51. Willson, H, H., Essays on the Religion of Hindus, Vol. 11, p. 226, Mohanty, 
Braja Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., pp. 173-174. 

52, ‘Die Smriti writers of Orissa viz., Satananda Acharya and Brulaswati 
Suri have referred to the Ashokashtami celebration in Orissa. (Odisara 
Sanskrutika Itihasa, p. 93, Odisara Loka Sanskruti, p. 49). Balarama Das also 
mentioned this festival in lis Jagamohan Ramayana (Salico, K. C. op.cit., 
pp. 72-73). 

53. Wilkins, W. J., Hindu Mythology, p. 296 ; O’Malley, L. S. S., Bengal 
District Gazetteer, Puri, pp. 239-240. 

54, Das, Balarama, Jagamohan Ramayana, Sundara, p. 196. 

55, Wilkins, W. J., op.cit., p. 296. 

56, Sarala Das referred to the Mangalabar ash@a in his Mahabharata (Ratha, 
Dinabandhn, op.cit., pp. 323-324). 
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land and expressed her fear in disgust. The Raja get all her sons 
erushed under a husking lever. But due to the grace of Mangala they 
were restored to life. The Raja learnt the lesson and his queen worshipped 
Maugala aud was blessed with sons.°? Hence the osha is called as Chaiti 
AMangalabar osha. ‘This osha is performed for the fulfillment of certain desires. 
‘Those who perform this, it is believed that they would be blessed” with 
children and good fortune. It is also said that they will get Baikunthadham 
or the abode of Vishnu.®® 


Akshaya Trutiya n 

As the main occupation of life iu Orissa has been cultivation, many 
festivals are in celebration in the honour of land. Akshaya Trutiya5® has been 
an important agricultural festival. On the third day of the bright fortnight 
of the lunar month of Vaifakha this festival is held in every farming house- 
hold and is characterised by the ceremonial sowing of paddy in the field. 
The cultivators go to the field with naivedya and worship Goddess Laxmi. 
The sadhaba wives on this day offer oblations to the Goddess of Destiny, 
Sathi. This has been considered as the most auspicious day to start house 
building and digging of tank and well. This is the day on which tlie 
construction of the chariots for the Rath Yatra (car festival) of Lord 
Jagannatlia, Balabliadra (His brother) and Subhadra (His sister) starts. 
Besides, the Chandana Yatra of the Badathakur also begins on this day.°° 

As per the Gadadhar Padhati, this is the day which is considered very 
sacred for giving alms (daana), offering oblation (homa) and for conducting 
sradha. Those who give silver, paddy and ghee as daana (alms) will get the 
heavenly bliss of punya (virtuousness), it is said. The religious text, Pandita 
Sarvaswa mentions that by giving chandana (sandal) as daana people get the 
title of Brahma. Skanda Purana opines that by worshipping Lord Vishnu on 
the Akshaya Truliya, people get mokhya (salvation).°! 


57. Das, K. B. aud Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 100. 

58. Ibid, Mohanty, Braja Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., p. 205. 

59. It has been prevalent in Orissa since long back. Some scliolars trace 
its celebration back to the 9th century. Bruhaswati Suri, the Smriti 
writer of 14th century Orissa referred to Akshaya Trutiyé as a national 
festival. (Odisara Sanskrutika Itihasa, p: 93 ; Odifara Loka Sanskruti, p. 49). 
Sarala Das also referred to the Akshaya Trutiya in lis Mahabharata (Birata, 
pp. 54-55 ; Rath, Dinabandhu, op.cit., p. 325). 

60. Das, K. B. and Mahapatra, L. K., op.cit., p. 90. 

61. Gadadhar Padhati, pp. 51°52; Pandita Sarvaswa, p. 86; Sankhipta Skhanda 
Purana, Kalyana, p. 384. 
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Chandana Yatra 


Chandana Yatré has been a great fair in favour of Lord Jagannatha, at 
least since the 13th century in Orissa.°® The main centre of this fair is at 
Puri. It begins ou the Akshaya Trutiya day and continues for twenty-one 
days. During these days a smaller replica of Lord Jagannatha (or Madana 
Mohan) in escorted in a procession to the Narendra tank for bathing, after 
sinmeariug the idol with chandana or sandalwood paste. The idol is then 
placed on a boat aud carried round the tank with music and dancing. This 
is aimed at providing cool, comfort and relief from the sumimer heat. Such 
a viejv is taken froin the Skanda Purana, Bamadeva Samhita aud Suta Samhita, A 
lot of merriment goes on with it when pilgrims congregate particularly in 
Puri. Chandgna Yatra is also iu celebration at other places of Orissa where 
there is a Jagannatha temple. ®? 


Satyanarayana Brata and Satyapir Puja 

It is difficult to say when Satyanarayana brata was introduced in Indian 
culture. But from the Skanda Puraya (Rewa khanda) it is known that Satya- 
narayana (the other name of Lord” Vishuu) is worshipped as Satya Deva, 
Lord Vishnu narrates the celebration of Satyanarayana brata by a Brahmin 
priest for the fulfilment of liis desires to Devarsi Narada. From this it can 
be presumed that the Hindus were celebrating this érata during the Puranic 
age. 

The different religious within the fold of Hinduism viz., Jainism, 
Buddhisin, Saivisin, Saktaism and Vaishnavisin, influenced the religious 
life of the Hindus. After the adveut of Muslims into India in the medieval 
period, Hinduism came in clash with Islam. Both the cultures attempted to 
assimilate tlhe oue with the other. The result in this respect was that, 
Satyanaryana or Satya Deva of the Puranic age, with the passage of time, 
gradually turned into Satyapir and the Satyanarayana Puja turned into Satyapir 
Puja. The word ‘Satya’ means ‘Truth’ or ‘Lord’ and the word ‘Pir’ means a 
Muslim fakir (religious preacher). Thus the very word Satyapir reflected 


the Hindu-Muslim unity. 


62. Mohanty, Braja Mohan (Ed.), op.cit., p. 22. There is vivid description 
of Chandan yatra in Niladri Mahodaya of Lokanath Bidyadhara (25th 
Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S. N,., op.cit., Vot. Hs, p. 391), in Madalapanji 
[Mohanty, A. B. (Ed.), Types of Ancient Oriya Prose and Poetry, p. 21] and in 
Rasika Haravali of Upendra Bhanja (3rd Chhanda, Das, Pandit, S.N., 


op.cit., Vol. IIT, pp. 148-144). | 
63. O’Malley, Lu S. 5.) Bengal District Gazefteer, Puri, p. 99; Mohanty, 


Braja Mohan (Eds), op.cit., pp. 18-23. 
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In Orissa Pancha-deva Upasan@ (worship) lias got an ancient tradition. 
In later part of 16th century Orissa came under the Muslim rule. During 
the course of Muslim incursions into Orissa as well as Muslim administration 
some of the temples of the Hindu were destroyed by the fanatic Muslim 
generals. Even the most popular deity of the Hindus, Lord Jagannatha 
was desecrated. We have instances of shifting tlhe deity from tHe Puri 
temple to distant places of safety. Also tliere were attempts for conversion 
of Hindus to Islam. A1ll these necessitated to find out some imeans to bring 
about Hindu-Muslim unity and fellow feeling. The resnlt was tliat the 
Panchapir worship of the Muslims gradually mingled witli tlhe Pancha-deva 
worship of the Hindus. It further resulted in the origin of a popular 
cultural institution known as Pala (the ceremony of worshipping Satya- 
narayan deity). Krupasindhn Misra in lis Utkal Itihasa opined that ‘Pala’ 
was introduced in Orissa dnring tlie governorship of Shuja-uddin Muhammed 
Khan (1727-1739). Those who perform the puja are called palakaras (the 
actors or singer of pala songs). ‘They are constituted of five persons—as the 
representatives of five Devatas (viz. Satyanarayana or Vishnu, Ganesha, 
Bhaskara, Siva aud Durga) and five Pirs or Muslim /akirs. ‘The dress, the 
members of the party wear is typical of Mughal style. They liold chamara 
(a fan like article made of peackok feathers or alike) for the Satyapir puja. 
Along witli panchamruta (a mixture of five ingredients like lioney, jaggery, 
ghee, milk and curd) the Sirinis Bhog (recoguised by the Muslims) is offered 
to Satyapir as maivedyz. The drummer play on tlie mridanga (a cylindrical 
drum). Others play the cymbals, dance and help the Géayak (chief singer) in 
singing the stories related to the glories and power of Satyapir. The puja 
is conducted in the evening hours. For this no specific day is prescribed. 
The main object in performing Satyapir puja is to be blessed with good 
fortune, children, wealth and to get free from the clutclies of d.seases. 

This Pala and the Satyapir puja has been a very popular religious and 
cultural institution in Orissa since the medieval period. A number of 
scholars (viz., Kavikarna, Bliruguram, Hrudaram, Biswanatl, Jagannatlia 
and others) flourished in Orissa to enrich the Oriya Pa?a literatnre.®# Many 
literary works known as ‘Pala’ liad been produced by these scholars. These 


works are bright examples of Muslim impact ou Oriya language and 
literature. 


64. Ray, B. C., Orissa Under the Mughals, p. 189n ; Mohanty, Braja Mohan 
({Ed.), op.cit., pp. 270-282, 301-309 ; Odis@ra Loka Sanskruti, pp. 103-104; 
Odisara Sanskrutika Itihara, p. 213 ; Das, K. B. and Mabapatra, L. K., 
op.cit., p. 114. 
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Now we would turn to throw light on the popular festivals celebrated 
by the Muslims of Orissa during tlie period under review. As we know, 
Muslim migration to Orissa was continuons after its conquest (in the middle 
of 16th century) and Muslims settled in the new province with a new religion 
aud culture. Along witli the administrators, generals, traders and camp 
followers, came in train, uw/amas and saints to cater to their religious needs. 
Under the patronization of Muslim government and religious-minded people, 
a lost of Muslim slirines aud monuments sere erected in the province of 
Orissa. The Muslim religious iustitutious found in large numbers in 
Cuttack, Jajpur, Pipli, Balasore, the main centres of Muslim settlers, clearly 
shows that the Muslims in medieval Orissa got all possible encouragement 
from the administration to give vent to their religious life in celebrating 
their festivals. Following are some of tlie popular Muslim festivals, 
celebrated in the Muslim society. 

Unlike the Hindu festivals no specific days are prescribed for tlie 
Muslin festivals as they vary from year to year. 


Nawroz 

The most gorgeous and the spectacular of all the festivals was the Nawroz 
festival. It continues for nineteen days.°® MNawroz as the New Year's day 
according to the persian calendar, is one of tlie most celebrated festivals 
of the Persians. The Indian Turks also celebrated it by giving feasts and 
liberating prisovers. According to Shams-i-Siraj Afif, Nawroz was celebrated 
with great care aud rejoicing.°¢ Like the Hindus the Muslims started 
celebrating the advent of the spring. Amir Khusrau has made mention of 
the celebration of tlie spring seison in rose garden. There was a consi- 
derable gaiety and mirtlh about this spring festival and nobles, Khans, 
Maliks and officials participated there. During the Mughal age this festival 
had a great significauce. It was a national festival. Historian Badauni 
culls it ‘Nawroz-i-jalali’. The first and last day of this festival liad great signi- 
ficance. Abul Fazl informs, “two days of this period are cousidered great 
festivals, when much money and numerous other things are given away as 
Presents ; the first day the month of Furwardin, and the nineteenth which is 
the time of the Shara/”.¢°® The Emperor used to give Mansab, Jagirs and 
promotions to his officers on the Nawroz festival. 


65. Islamic Culture Quarterly, April, 1959, p. 127 ; Rashid, A., Society and 
Culture in Medieval India, p. 124. 

65. Aff, Shams-i-Siraj, Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, pp. 143, 360. 

67. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by H. Bloclimann, Vol. 
I, p. 286. 
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Muharram 

Muharram has been of special significance tothe Muslims, because it is 
the first mouth of the Islamic calendar. The first ten days of the month of 
Muharram have been observed as days of mourning and grief by the Muslims 
in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hazrat Imam Hussain, tlie second 
grandson (daughter’s son) of Muhammad, the Prophet.°® Believing that the 
Arabs would defend his cause, Imam Hussain, the rightful heir to the Caliphat 
advanced against Yazid, the nominated Caliphat at Damascus. The two 
armies met on the plains of Karbala, where Imam Hussain and his small 
following were hopelessly outnumbered, and le, together with his family, 
was put to the sword. 

Muslims of the Shia sect take out impressive processions, beating 
themselves with knives to the accompaniment of heart-rendering dirges. A 
waterless fast is observed. Tazias—replicas of the martyr’s toinb at Karbala, 
beautifully made with paper and bamboo—are carried in procession and 
buried. A horse, representing Imam Hussain’s horse, Dul Dul, also takes 
Partin procession.°® On the tenth day of Muharram Muslims used to throw 
black dust on their heads and wore robes of mourning. Rich people on that 
day gave charities to the poor and needy. Food was offered to bless the soul 
of Hazrat Imam Hussain.” ° 


Rabi 

Another important month of the Muslim calendar is Rabi. It is believed 
that prophet Muhammad was born on the 12th of Rabi I and therefore, it was 
celebrated as the birth day of the prophet. On this occasion poor and 
indigent persons were fed.” 


Shab-i-Barat 

It is an important Muslim festival. The meaning of Shab-i-Barat or 
Lailat-ul-Barat is the night of forgiveness of sins. Shab-i-Barat is celebrated on 
the night of the fourteenth of Shaban. ‘The Muslims believe that on this night, 
Allah (God) registers the actions of nen and dispenses their fate according to 
their deeds. Originally, intended by the holy prophet Muhammad as an 
occasion for prayerful vigils and fasting. The Muslims, therefore, pass the 


68. Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 121. 
69. Festivals of India, p. 11. 
70. Luniya, B. N., Life and Culture in Medieval India, p. 201 ; Srivastava, M. P., 


Society and Culture in Medieval India, p. 110 ; Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 121. 
71. Ibid. 
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night in prayer aud vigil. This also developed into a joyous festival replete 
with fireeworks, illuminations and crackers.” 2 


Id (Id-wl-Fitar) 

The most celebrated and popular festival of the Muslims is /d. Coming 
witli he new moon, this festival marks tlie end of the solemn month of 
Ramazan—a month of fasting for Muslims. This festival, therefore, is a joyful 
event. People wear their best cloth and the mosques are thronged with 
worshippers. Zd las been in celebration both by the orthodox as well as 
unorthodox Muslims, purely as a religious festivals”® with great rejoicing. 
After the prayer people used to visit the houses of saints and also tombs. 
People send bread aud halwa (sweets) from liouse to house.” * 


Id-ul-2uha or Id-ul-Azha 

Failing on the 10th of Zil-Hijjah, the twelfth month of the Muslim 
calendar it has always been an important festival of the Muslims. It is a 
festival held in commemoration of prophet Abraham offering his second son 
Ismail who miraculously escaped tlie atonement through a dumba (a kind of 
slieep with a thick tail).*® Animals are sacrificed and tlere is feasting and 
great rejoicing on the day of Zd-ul-Zuha. 

From the study of the various festivals, fairs and religious observances 
it is seen that these were in prevalence with the object of awakening the 
interest of the common people in the religious imatters. The people 


72. Ibid ; Festivals of Ind a, p. 10. During the Sultanate period Shab-i-Barat was 
celebrated with rejoycing. Fire works were displayed and mosques were 
illuminated with wick-lamps, and light and torches were kindled. 
(Khusrau-Jjaz-i-Khusravi, Vol. IV, p. 324; Afif Shams-i-Siraj, Tarikh-t- 
Firozshahi, pp. 365-367 ; Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 122) Jahangir celebrated 
it in the right epicarian manner. 

73. Islamic Culture Quarterly, July, 1961, p. 194. Under Akbar Jd was 
celebrated according to tle Solar Calendar (Abul Fazl, Akbarnamah, 
Vol. HT, pp. 78, 744). 

74. Rashid, A., op.cit., p. 123. 

75. Ibid, pp. 123-124; Luniya, B. N., op.cit., p. 202, According to Islam, 
Abraham, on being ordered by God to offer lis son Ismail as a sacrifice, 
blind-folden himself and carried out the divine instructions. On 
removing the cloth, however, he found his son by his side and a ram 
slain on the altar. Botli the father and the son praised God, wlio com- 
meuded Abraham's implicit truth in him. ~ (Festivals of India. p. 10) 
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celebrated them with much aunsteritv not because of a blind belief to be 
blessed with children, wealth, good-fortune and also to get free from the 
clutches of diseases and uatural calamities, but because of their deep religious 
belief on divinity and rich cultural heritage. These celebrations, further, 
provided them great relief in the monotony of mundane life and at the same 
time offered the opportunity to develop close contact among the individuals 
in the society for a better, happier and disciplined life. 

Orissa, right from the ancient times, assumed to be a melting point of 
different religions and cultures. By the time when the Muslims started 
ruling over Orissa, Jainisin, Buddhisin, Sakti worship, Sun worship, Saivisin 
and Vaishnavism all mingled together to influence the religious life of the 
people. Their contact with the new culture i.e, the Islamic culture during 
the period under review, also influenced to some degree the religious life of 
the people. 

‘There were Hindu festivals and religious observances viz., Rakhi 
Purnima, Janmashtami, Dussehra or Durga Puja, Deepavali or Deevali, Kartika brata 
and Kartika Purnima, Vasanta Panchami, Sivaratri or Siva Chaturdast, Dolo Purnima 
and Holt, and Muslim festival viz., Nawroz, Muharram, Rabi, Shab-i-Barat, Id and 
Id-ul-2uha prevalent in Orissa which were of all Iudian in nature. Where as 
the Ratha yatra, Somanatha brata, Khudurukunis osha, Prathamashtami, Chandrabhaga 
mela, Ashokashtami, Chaiti Mangalabara osha aud Satyapir puja were local festivals 
and religious observances of the Hindus of medieval Orissa. While Rath 
yatra, Rakhi Purnima, Janmashtami, Dussehra, Deepavali, Chandrabhaga mela, Dolo 
Purnima and Holi received more attention of the people, the Satyapir puja 
originated and grew in importance in medieval Orissa. Further the Hindus 
as well as the Muslims performed the festivals with much pomp and pompo- 
sities. There were many occasions where both the Hindus and Muslims 
participated in each others festivals like Dussehra, Muharram and Satyapir puja. 
During the festive occasions the tomb of venerated saints like Shah Mansur 
(inside Lalbag), Panja Shah (inside Oriya bazar), Bakshi Shahib (inside 
Barabati Fort) at Cuttack were visited by both the Hindus and Muslims. 
Thus, medieval Orissa manifested the development of the two religions— 
Hinduism and Islam in its all celebrity without any communal conflict, 
Further Orissa, during tlhe period under review, was not out of the main 
stream of India’s socio~religious tradition. Rather, these celebrations 
enriched the main stream of Indian culture. 
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EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


Educatiou as an important institution has been recognised by all 
societies since time immemorial. ‘Iie root meaning of the word “education” 
in Latin is “to draw out” the latent powers of the child. Conforming to this 
meaning Durkheiin defined education as “tlie action exercised by the older 
generations upon those who are not yet ready for social life. Its object is to 
awaken aud develop in the child those physical, intellectual and moral 
states which are required of him both by his society as a whole and by the 
milieu for wlich he is specially destined.” Whether one feels inclined to 
accept this definition or not, this conditioning of the infant does indeed take 
place. 


All societies depend primarily upon the socialization of their members. 
‘Phis, again, involves the conditioning of a society’s members so that they 
absorb the norms, the knowledge, and the liabits requisite to their acceptable 
adjustinents within society. In order to transinit its social heritage and 
survive as a social order, all societies develop ediicational systems to train 
its younger generations. ‘Ihe society’s values, norms and way of adjusting 
to its technology are transmitted through it. Tlie young must be consciously 
trained for their adult roles to maintain the society. The ‘individual poss- 
esses no knowledge or understanding of values, standards or rules of lis 
society at birth—he must be taught them. Individuals themselves cannot 
easily survive if they do not learn tlie way of adopting to the environment. 
‘They must be socialized, tley must consciously and unconsciously adopt the 
ways of their societies. Tliey must necessarily learn the ways of producing 
food, clothing, shelter or avoiding danger and illness, and of adjusting to 
tlie groups about them. There are no other ways to acquire them. Youth 
cannot learn well if they were left to chance. Every society, assumes that it 
will function more effectively if its members learn the techniques and the 
ideals and values that are essential for their welfare. Hence the young must 
be introduced into tlie culture which he is going to face. Society therefore, 
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consciously devices its instructional programmes to fulfil personal and social} 
needs rather than leave the learning to chance. Education provides a con- 
scious teaching programmnie that lielps to inculcate values, norms aud social 
skills that will enable the individual to develop normally and to sustain tlie 
social system.! Education is thus, broadly speaking the social process by 
which an individual learns the things necessary to fit him to the life of his 
society, 

Education in ancient and medieval India was caste and community 
oriented, and as such, it was mostly vocational. What may be called liberal 
education that which is directed to the general enlargement of mind aud is 
not professional and technical, vas mainly restricted to a few wealthy 
families of the higher castes. The aim of the majority of the people was 
not to have this liberal education, which consisted of the study of arts and 
sciences, but to acquire certain occupational skills which were hereditary, 
on the basis of the caste or community iuto which one was born. Menu rarely 
moved out of the grooves into which, we may say, they were bory, and 
successful attempts to get out of the~grooves were only exceptions that 
proved the general rule. Everyone found a teacher in his own father, or in 
some other older members of the community to teach him the hereditary 
skills, which only, by the rule of tlhe caste, lie was entitled to learn. ‘The 
only two disciplines, if they can be called disciplines, for which there was 
no bar of entry on the basis of caste and community appear to be agriculture 
and military service. Such being the state of society, with its insistence on 
varnasramadharma, we do not find the subject of public instruction having ever 
engaged the thoughts of the rulers iu ancient and medieval India. During 
tlhe period under review, as in earlier times, education was a communal 
affair, and the State supported it, without any direct involvement, by way of 
grants of lands and villages, and by way of monetary concessions such as 
remission of taxes etc. to the teachers and scholars who established their 
own scho9ls or to educational institutions which came into existence as a 
result of private or communal muunificence.’ Medieval Orissa was no excep- 
tion to this. 


Beforc the advent of Islam into Orissa, which took place during the 
middle of the 16th century A.D., the educational institutions of the Hindus 
were the chatasalis or pathasalas {village schopls), maths and the temples. Further, 


1. Bhattacharya, Dines Chandra, Sociology (A comprehensive study of con- 
cepts, principles and theories of sociology), p. 511. 

2, Rao, C. V. Ramachand?fa, Administration and Society in Medieval Andhra 
under the later Eastern Gangas and the Suryavamsa Gajapatis, pp. 320-321. 
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the homes of the Brahmin scholars and priests were also like the elementary 
schools where pupils received education. ‘Phe fendatory chiefs and well-to- 
cdo families gave education to their children by appointiug private tutors. 
The tols and the places of pilgrimage and the Rajasabhas (royal courts) of the 
feudatory chiefs were the centres of higher education aud learning. (The 
royal Courts of Khurda, Ghumsur and Bada-khemundi may be cited here as 
examples) The teachers attached to the educational institutions were popu- 
larly known as abadhanas.’ During the period of Muslim occupation in Orissa 
whicli continued upto the middle of 18th century, the government did not 
interfere with these above mentioned Hindu educational institutions aud 
education was imparted to the students on the traditional basis. In middle 
ages no government, however advanced, had a regular department of public 
instruction. In Orissa during the period under review, therefore, the con- 
cept of national education was not there nor the government by its own 
initiative opened any centre of studies. ‘Pie Muslim settlers of Orissa 
imparted education to their children, as elsewhere in India, in tlie makiabs 
aud madrasahs which were the Muslim educational jnstitutions. Maktabs were 
primary schools, generally attached to mosques, situated in areas inhabited 
by Muslims. Almost every mosque had a makiab or a school attached to it. 
Sometimes maktabs situated in private houses and there were sometimes 
maktabs attached to mausoleums. The Mulla or Maulavi who looked after the 
mosque taught in tle maktab. ‘The madrasahs were institutions of higher 
learning with a distinct religions bias. But the number of madrasahs was not 
very large, and they flourished only in towns and cities.* In Orissa a 
number of mosques aud mausoleuims were erected in the districts of Balasore, 
Cuttack aud Puri wliere Muslim settlements grew durivg the period under 
review. The Muslim educational institutions mostly confined to these places. 
‘The madrasahs at Khatbiushahi, Cuttack, Patamundai, Binjharpur, Ali, 
Alanahat and at Saradharpur at Soran (Puri) are a few examples indica- 
tive of the encouragement extended by the Muslim rulers for educating the 
Muslim students in Orissa.’ 


From the Smriti works it is known that in Jndia the education of a boy 
began, after he had attained the age of five. Such a system seems to have been 
prevalent in Orissa during the inedieval period. The puranic works of 


3. Ray, B. C., Orissa under the Mughals, p. 164. 
4. Ibid ; Latuia, B. N., Life and Culture in Medieval India, p. 236 ; Srivastava, 
M. P., Society and Culture in Medieval India, pp. 63-64; Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol. IV, p. 408. 
5. Ray, Dr. B. C., op.cit., p. 143. 
° 
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medieval Orissa viz., Sarala Mahabharata (of Sarala Das), Dandi Ramayana (of 
Balaram Das), Bichitra Ramayan (of Bisi Khuntia), Resab Ramayan (of Kesab 
Patnaik) provide us with the information that generally the education of a 
boy began at an early age, j.e. around five. Further in the Hindu society for 
the beginning of education Thursday, Friday and Sunday were considered 
as auspicious days. The goddess Saraswati, Laximni, Durga and God Ganesa 
were worshipped by the pupils before the formal beginning of education.® 
The formal education of Muslim child began efter the ‘Bismilla’ ceremony 
which commenced when a boy attains the age of four years, four montlis and 
four days.” 

During the medieval period palm leaf and iron pen were used as instru- 
ments of writing. The Persian clronicler Abul Fazl opines that” the people 
of tlhe country (Orissa) did not have paper, pen and ink.° We also know 
that all the Oriya and Sanskrit works of medieval Orissa were written on 
palm leaves with iron pen, which was held in clenched fist. The extensive 
use of palm leaf and iron pen continued up to the 19th century as is known 
from the works of W. W. Huunter, A. Sterling, G. Toynbee, L. S. S. O'Malley 
and others. From the works like Sarala Mahabharat, Rudrasudhanidhi, Dandi 
Ramayana etc., it is known that Ahadi (chalk) was also used for writing during 
the medieval period. Khadi was used on the floor for the elementary educa- 
tion of the pupil.° The Muslim children learnt to write with read pens or 
with tubes of some other kind on oblong boards called takhtis, in appearance 
like a large edition of horu-book, whicli conld be washed clean at the close of 
the lesson.#° 

Elementary education was imparted in primary schools (Chatasalis) and 
private Louses. The method of teaching in vogue was very simple and 
much the same as now. A student began Lis studies with “friphalad’. The 
course consisted of instructions iu the alphabets, vowels and consonants, 


6. Deva Bhatta, Smriti Chandrika, Samaskara Kanda, pp. 66-67 ; Das, Sarala, 
Mahabharata, Adi, p. 101; Swami, Narayana, Abadhuta, Rudrasudhanidhi, 
p. 100 ; Das, Balaram, Dandi Ramayana, Adi, p. 57 ; Rath, Dinabandhn, 
Sarala Mahabharatare Samajika jJeebana, pp. 143-145. 
7. Srivastava, M. P., op.cit., p. 62. 
8. Alami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i4Akbari, Eng. Tr. H.S. Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 198. 
It seems quite probable that after the establishment of Muslim adminis- 
tration people, more particularly at administrative level, gradually 
used paper, pen and ink for writing purpose. 
9. Rath, Dinabandhu, op.cit®, p. 147. 
10. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 408. 
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combination of words, spellings, grammar, lessons in reading elementary 
aritimetic.! Tle medium of instruction for the Hindu students in Orissa, 
during the period was Sanskrit and Oriya. The Oriya language and script, 
as known from the history of Oriya literature, developed and popularised 
during the medieval period.3® ‘Tlie learning of Sanskrit language and 
literattire mostly restricted to the Brahmins and a few scliolars, belonged to 
other castes. 

The Muslim students received the elementary education in maktdabs. 
‘The curriculum in the primary stage was reading, writing and elementary 
arithmetic. Young boys were taught to write the words in short sentence. 
The medium of instruction was Persian, the Janguage of the Muslim 
court ; aud the study of Arabic, the language of the holy Quran, was compul- 
sory. The boys were made to learn religious prayers. Certain portion 


especially the thirtieth section of tlhe Quran was learnt and memorised for 
daily prayers. 


From the contemporary literary works of Orissa, it is evident that the 
maths, tols, places of pilgrimage, temples and the courts of feudatory chiefs 
vere the centres of higher education of the Hindus.” The works further 
throw a flood of light on the different branches of knowledge included in the 
curriculum of higher education and learning. Studies ou Vedas, Sastras, 
Puranas, Kavyas, Alankara, Vyakarana, Chhanda, Nirukta, Jyotisha vidya, Sangita vidya, 
Yudha vidya, Chikitsha vidya, Kama $sastra, Tantra $astra, Mantra Sastra, Darsan $sastra 


11. Chaitanya Charitamrita, pp. 340-341 Sahoo, K. C., Literature and Social Life in 
Medieval Orissa, p. 68 Rath, Dinabandlhu, op.cit., p. 151. 

12. For details see Oriya Sahityara Itihasa, written by scholars like Pandit 
Surya Narayana Das, Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh, Shri Pathani Patnaik 
and others. 

13. In Orissa during the Muslim rule the official language was Persian. It 
contiuued up to the British conquest in the early part of 19th century. 
[Toynbee, G., A sketch of the History of Orissa (from 1803 to 1828), p. 70] 

14. Rashid, A., Society and Culture in Medieval India, p. 151 ; Jaffar, S. M., Educa- 
tion in Muslim India, pp. 20-21. 

15. In Orissa a good number of maths (Vaishnava and Saiva) were establi- 
shed during the medieval period, where high education was imparted. 
The maths of Puri were noteworthy. Furtlier, the Riajasabhas (royal 
courts) of Klurda, Ghumsur and Bada Kheimnundi Rajas were also 
serving the purpose of impartiug higher education and learning. 

Rath, Dinabandlu, op.cit., pp. 170-171 ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. 
II, p. 202. 
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was persued by the Hindu students,!¢ in Orissa. A host of works, on the 
different subjects mentioned above were produced by the scholars of Orissa 
during the period.” The Muslim students received their higher education 
in the madrasahs. The curriculum mainly dominated by theology. The main 
subjects taught in the madrasahs, were Tafsir (exigencies), Hadis (Islamic tradi- 
tions) aud Figh (Islamic jurisprudence). The non-theological subjects taught 
were grammar, literature, logic aud Muslim scholasticism (fRalam). But these 
too had a theological bias.!® 

Nor scholastic learning alone cultivated. For the successful cultivation 
of such fine arts as painting and music, students went to tte houses of- their 
chosen teachers, sat at their feet and received education in these arts. Tech- 
nical training or vocational knowledge was diffused by the system of apprer- 
ticeship. There were many Karkhanas or workshops, wherein boys were 
often apprenticed with the artisans to the trade for receiving instruction in 
particular arts and crafts.!° Commercial education was imparted with a 
view to provide scientific training in the structure of industry and commerce 
for those contemplating business careers. The trading classes maintained 
their own schools for training their children and made arrangements for the 
promotion of their knowledge in business and accounts.’ 

Throughout medieval period in India there were no separate schools 
for girls. Boys and girls read together in the same elementary school, when 
sexual consciousness had not yet awakened, and after that girls were sepa- 
rated from the boys and given their education either privately or in the 
schools especially provided for them. This stipulates that there was no 
separate curriculum for boys and girls. The education of women, both of 
Hindu and Muslim communities was mostly confined to rich and well-to-do 
classes of the society. Orissa was no exception to this treud. The host of 
literary works which were written during the period under review depicted 
the heroines, queens, and princesses as well-versed in different branches of 
knowledge. The study of literature, jyotisha vidya, music, dance, singing, tantra 


16. Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. 11, p. 595 ; Rath, Dinabandhu, op.cit., 
pp. 150-169. 

17. For details see Mahapetra, Kedar Nath, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts ; Das, Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vols. J, If and II; Brahma, 
Gouri Kumar, Kavi Samrat Upendra Bhanja Granthavali. 

18. Luniya, B. N., op.cit., pp. 238-239 ; Srivastava, M. P., op.cit., pp. 65-66. 

19. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 1V, p. 436. 

20. Kale, V. G., Indian Administration, p. 432. 
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$astra, etc., fell within their choice. The works of medieval Orissan poets 
like Sarala Das, Balaram Das, Sisusankar Das, Upendra Blanja and others 
substantiate this claim. ‘This further leads us to conclude that, the girls of 
royal dynasties aud well-to-do families were provided witli the elementary 
education as well as higher education and tlhe inasses remained mostly 
illiterate.2® 

Education played a very important role in the society durivug the 
medieval period. There was constant and intimate touch between tlie 
teacher and the taught. The teacher always considered Limself respousible 
for the intellectual and moral advancement of the pupil. In return the 
pupil showed great reverance to his teacher and performed domestic tasks 
for him. Students were obedient, submissive aud well disciplined. No fee 
was cliarged by the teacher for what he did for the taught. The main source 
of subsistence was donatious and gifts from the Rajas and well-to-do persons. 
Tlhey were also receiving guru dakshina from the students after completion of 
studies. Unlike today, examinations were not the be all and the end all of 
education. There was no mania for degrees and diplomas as vow prevails. 
This was because education was for its own sake and for tlie sake of self- 
improvement. The standard of a student was determined on his grasp and 
proficiency over different branches of knowledge.?® ‘To be studied under a 
reputed teaclier was enough to be considered as a man-of-letters. The vast 
growth of literary works oun jyotisha, ganita, sangita, darsana, tantra, alankdra and 
on otlier allied subjects, coupled with their popularity, clearly shows tlhe: 
standard that the students of Orissa acquired in education and learning. To. 
the modern mind, however, the system tlen in vogue may appear to be 
inferior and even inadequate ; it was, nevertheless, best suited to the condi- 
tions of the country and requirements of the pupils. 


21. Madlavi Das and Brundabati Das were reputed poetesses of tlie medi- 
‘eval period. 

22. Das Pandit, S. N., op.cit., Vol. 1, p.- 400 end Vol. III, p. 225 ; Rath, 
Dinabandhu, op.cit., pp. 109-110. 

23. Some of tlie books which were generally prescribed tlien and iv later 
period for the Oriya students were Kamala Lochana Cha«utisa, Keshab Koili, 
Rasavinoda, Bhagabata, Labonyabali, Vaidelishavilash, The study of tliese 
books suggest the standard, the Oriya students acquired. 
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So 

Under the Hindu kings Orissa covered a large region extending from 
the Triveni Ghat near Hugli to Rajamehandri on the Godavari. “During the 
Sailodbhava, Bhaumakara aud Somavamsi dynasties, the whole kingdom 
was divided into certain broad divisions called mandalas. Each mandala was 
subdivided into visayas. The subdivision of visaya were variously termed as 
bhoga, bhukti, khanda, panchala as known from inscriptional sources. The 
lowest administrative unit was grama or. village.’ In addition to these there 
were areas under feudatory chiefs called mahasamantas or samantas. 

Besides, there were nagaras or cities and puras or towns. During the rule 
of the Ganga, Gajapati and Bhoi rulers the designation of the territorial 
units underwent changes. The mandala came to be known as dandapata while 
visaya as bisi or khanda which, was composed of several villages. ‘The towns 
were designated as katakas.? 

The administrative officer in charge of the dandapata was known as 
pariksha. The parikshas of Kalinga dandapata were also called adhyakshas and 
pratipalakas.’ The parikshas were to look into the general administration of 
the dandapata. Each bisi or khanda was placed under the control of two classes 


1. Subudhi, Umakanta, The Bhaumakaras of Orissa, pp. 85-86, 90; Sarma, 
B. K.; The History of Somavamsi Rule in Orissa, p. 47 Altekar, A. S., 
Rashtrakutas and their times, Haque, M. A., Muslim Administration in Orissa, 
Pp- 235. 

Such a territorial division was applicaple to the northern part of the 
kingdom. The soutliern part had a separate administrative pattern. 
Southern Orissa was divided into rajyas or provinces. Under Gajapatis 
there were three rajyas viz., Rajahmundry, Kondavidi and Udayagiri. 
(Mukherjee, P., The Gajapati Kings of Orissa, pp. 127-128). 

3. The governors of rajyas were designated as raj@s and also as pfarikshas. 

(Mukherjee, P., op.cit., p. 131). 
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of officers, one of them was called bisoi aud the other khandadhipati or simply 
khandapati or the clief of the division. The duties of the bisoi and khandadhipati 
appears to be the same in nature. The khandadhipati enjoyed the power of 
superintendence and gave directions in the affairs of administration. He also 
exercjsed the police duty. He was in charge of law and order. In it lhe was 
assisted by an officer called khandait. ‘There was another officer called bohimul 
or the accountant-cttm-record keeper in the assistance of khandadhipati. ‘The 
duties of the bohimul was to look to the collection of revenue, to keep the account 
of the produce of the cultivation and to maintain all the particulars of the 
lands. In some large bisis there were more than two officers of both the classes. 
Each of these officers were used to keep a particular portion of the laud under 
their direct charge as a four biswa, six biswa or ten biswa shareholder of a 
division or a bisi. ‘They were often found jointly responsible for the payment 
of the revenue assessed on the whole. They were required to act collectively 
in the disclarge of important functions. Besides, in such division, there 
were cominon revenue and police officers, great military jagirdars* as here- 
ditary chiefs, servants of the Rajas, the bewarta, sen@pati, rajaguru aud others. 
All of them were granted extensive tunassessed lands as tlieir emoluinents.®’ 

At the village level the administration remained under the charge of 
Pradhan or the headman.® 

The military force of the state depended on the feudal nobility. ‘These 
feudal nobilities held the titles of fieflholders. They were allowed to enjoy 
large grants of land from tlie king on coudition of providing certain contin- 
gent of troops when required. They held the contingents in the form of a 
peasant militia. ‘The members of tlie peasant militia were maintained at 
easy rates on a rent free basis in respect of the lands they cultivated.” 

The priestly class or the purohits were given lands. A good number of 
sasana villages or lands were held by colonies of Brahmins. They were 
enjoying privileges of free lands. It is only when necessity arose that tle 
Raja of Orissa could only go to the extent of imposing a tanki or light fixed 
assessment or levied sonle rent at a normal fixed rate.® 


4. The jagirdars were styled as mahanayaks, khandaits, bhupatis aud more com- 
monly bhuyans. ‘They were usually in the centre of mountaineous and 
woodland tracts. 

5. Sterling, A., An Account (Geographical, Statistical and Historical) of Orissa 
Proper or Cuttack, App., p. 883. 

6. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. XI, 1919, p. 30. 

7. Hunter, W. W., Orissa, Vol. H, p. 218. 

8. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. XL. 
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From the above discussion it is assessed that during the Hindu period 
the land of Orissa was divided broadly into two categories e.g. military 
fiefs and crown lands. ‘Iie military fiefs were held by the military chiefs 
who paid a certain amount of tribute to the king. As regards the crown 
lands a portion was assigned to the officers, servants of the king and priests 
of the religion of the state, while the remaining portion (directly adminis- 
tered areas) was kept under king’s direct coutrol and liis own royal 
command. 


In 1568 the Afghans under Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal took over the 
possession of Orissa. Soou after this the Mughal-Afghan hostility for supre- 
macy in Orissa began and in 1593 Orissa finally passed into the hands of the 
Mughals uuder Akbar. During this period the Afghans were much worried 
about their own security in face of the Mughal opposition. ‘There is no 
reference to tlie administrative arrangements made by the Afgliaus in 
Orissa. Somehow they desired to collect the revenue from Orissa for recrui- 
tiug more soldiers or to inake war preparations against the Mughals. ‘Tus 
in the short regime of Afghans no change was made in the old administra- 
tive and revenue system of Orissa. 


The Mughal occupation of Orissa in 1593 broughtforth manifold 
changes in the territorial arrangements and administration. The Mughal 
officers wlio arrived at Orissa after its conquest observed that the entire 
territory was more or less divided into two political divisions i.e. the 
division or royal domain and division in possession of uwmnilitary chiefs. ‘The 
former was under the direct control of the Raja of Khurda and the latter in 
the possession of generally military chiefs of the hills. In the given situa- 
tion on the recommendation of their officers, the best thing tlie Mughal 
government could do was to fcrinulate an approach that would give least 
problems from the lands of the principal chiefs of the newly conquered 
territory. Considering the hloneur eujoyed by the royal louse of Khurda 
traditionally and the influence exercised by him ou the people of Orissa 
as a popular monarch, the Mughal government respected the provisions 
for the royal liousehold and the great officers of the court under this old 
Hindu royal dynasty. The reigning prince was styled as the Raja of 
Klhurda and was conferred with the rauk of 3500 under the Mughal court and 
his estate comprised mahals with thirty-one zamindars?’ and two hundred 


9. The names of the zamindarie were Banki, Dumpada, Badamba, Tigiria, 
Narsingh pur, Augul, Talelher, Murdeswara, Athgarh, Dhenkanal, Sir- 
hinda, Andhiyari, Bajrakot, Achalkot, Nayagarl. -Khandpada, Ranpur, 
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killas,*¥° in his jurisdiction. There were some zaminddrs at distant places who 
were separated from the control of the Raja of Khurda and placed under 
seven principal zamindars.3 So far the Mughal settlement with the hill chiefs 
was concerned, the latter were asked to pay their allegiance to the Mughal 
soverejgu authority and to pay a nominal tribute. 

The Mughal government brought under their direct control the residue 
of the royal domain or crown laud. For administrative purposes the terri- 
tory under their direct possession was divided into five sarkars, viz., Jale- 
swar, Bhadrak, Katak, Kalinga dandapat and Rajamahendri, Since this 

regiofi was under the direct control of the Mughals aud revenue was collected 
froin the inhabitants of the region directly therefore, it was called Mughal- 
bandi area. The rest of Orissa that was under the native Rajas and zamindars 


who tendered submission and agreed to pay a fixed annual peshkash, was 
named as garajat area.? 


Under the Mughals though the major basic Hindu features was retained, 
yet, there was the need to Persiauise tlie names of tle administrative 
nunits or divisions and the names of” the official class. Such an approach 
was also found convenient both to the ruled and the ruler. 

After the Mughal conquest of Orissa the dandapatas were generally con- 
verted into sarkars. In some cases, as evident from the Ain-i-Akbari, the name 


Daspalla, Baupur, Ghumsar, Klhallikote, Kurlo Athgarh, Chikiti, 
Mohuri, Shergarh, Palur and Tikally Raghunathpur. (Asiatic Rese- 
arches, Vol. XV, p. 44). 

The two sous of Mukunda Deva (the last independent king of Orissa) 
viz., Adwand and Sundar (The names appear in the list of Ain-i-Akbart’s 
graudees as mansabdars of 200 (Vol. I, p. 594) were assigned Patiya 
(Sarangagarh), Ali (Aul) with Derabissi aud Uthar. 

10. The Raja’s own estate of Khurda, one zamindari, contained seventy-oue 
killas and the other zamindaris under feudatory chiefs contained one 
huudred twenty-nine killas. 

il. They were zamindars of Keonjhar, Mayurblanj, Bishenpur, Futtihabad, 
Naraiungarh, Karramngarh and Nag of Baghbhuimn. (Asiatic Research, 
Vol. XV, p. 44). 

12. The Garjat area or tributary states to the Mealiat government were 
bounded on the north by the districts of Midnapur, Purunlia and Singh- 
bhuim, on the west by the states of Banai, Bamra, Radhakol, Sonepur 
and Patna, ou the south by Kalahandi aud Ghumsar and on tle east 
by the districts of Puri, Cuttack ando Balasore. (Hunter, W. W., 


Orissa, Vol. 11, p.*71) 
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of dandapata was retained along with sarkar.!3 The sarkar of Kalinga danda- 
pafa is an example of such classification of territory. ‘The sarkar was divided 
into a number of mahals which later named as paraganas,¥* each of which more 
or less corresponded to tlie khanda or bisi of the pre-Musliin period. Again 
a mahal or paragand was subdivided into a number of small divisions known 
as taluk and the taluk was further subdivided into a number of vil ages. 
A village or group of villages called mauzas were comprised in the taluk.” ® 


Shah Jahan’s wazir Sadullah Khan created a new administrative unit 
called chakla in Bengal which included several paraganas. In Orissa, subahdar 
Murshid Quli Khan seems to have introduced the administrative division of 
chakla which was higher than the sarkars.3® 


~ 


In the Mughal organisation of the empire into provinces (suba), districts 
(sarkar) and sub-divisions (mahal or paragand) the head of tlie province was 
variously styled at different times. Under Akbar, when Orissa was conquered 
the head of the province was officially designated as sipah-salar which could 
not survive long. The title used in T uruk-i-Jahangiri is subahdar. Later on he 
was called ndazim. In the Dutch and Eniglish records, the general expression 
for the post was Governor or Viceroy of the sovereign. Next to him in official 
rank, though not in any way subordinate to him was the provincial diwan. 
These two principal officers shared the responsibility of practically the whole 
administrative machinery. ‘The subahdar was responsible for the defence, 
criminal justice and general supervision. The diwan was responsible primarilv 
for revenue administration and civil justice. Such a specialised function 
was not prescribed by Akbar.” With the march of time for administrative 
convenience two parallel and mutually independent offices grew in the 


13. Allami, Abul Faz], Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. 11, p. 157. 


14. During the swubahdarship of Murshid Quli Khan (1703-1710) tlhe general 
name mahal got changed into paragana. (Haque, M. A., op.cit., p. 233) 

15. Sterling, A., op.cit., App. Il. 

16. ‘The northern sarkars which had been annexed to Bengal were under 
two chaklas viz, Bandar Balasore and Hijli. The former consisted of 
seventeen paraganas situated in sarkars Remuna, Basta and Muscoory and 
the latter consisted of thirty five faraganas situated in sarkars of Malja- 
teah, Jaleswar and Gualpara. It may be noted here that in 1688, during 
the reign of Aurangzeb, the sarkars of Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack got 
divided into twelve sarkars (Haque, M. A., op.cit. pp. 232-234) 

17. Moreland, W. H., The Devnlopment of Land-revenue System of the Moghul Empire, 
p- 22 (National Library Collection). 
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province. Both the officers were appointed, promoted or dismissed by and 
were responsible directly to the Mughal emperor. The purpose of this ingeni- 
ous administrative device was to create a inost potent and reliable check ou 
the highest official of the province. The subahdar and diwan kept a jealous 
watch over each otlier’s activities and reported them to the headquarters. 
As socn as the imperial government was informed that the diwan and the 
subahdar were quarrelling with each other, one of them or sometimes both 
were immediately recalled. Thus, while acting in complete harmony they 
both exercised a very liealthy iufiluence and restraint upon each other and 
added considerably to the efficiency of the administration.!® 

ft may, however, be noted that tlough tle diwan in bis office was prac- 
tically independent of the subahdar's authority he was not his equal in status 
or rauk. The subahdar besides enjoying a much higher rank had also the 
advautage of being the head of the executive and naturally in the public eye 
he commended greater prestige and honour than the diwan.!® 

In the sarkar the chief officers directly subordinate to the subahdar were 
(i) tlie faujdar who was responsible for what would now be called the duties 
of military police®® (including tlhe severe forms of action against revenue- 
defaulters) aud (1i) the amalguzar, who controlled the rest of administration, 
particularly the assessment and collection of the revenue.®! 

As regards the general administration, the designation amalguzar did 
not survive after Akbar. Even in Ain-i-Akbari, amalguzar and amil are indiffe- 
rently used. In the later period ami! became tle most popular title for use. 
From the Tuzuk, the farmans of Aurangzeb and litcrature of the 18th century 
it is known that amil was tlie designation of the executive head in charge of a 
sarkar or other portion of a province. In the contemporary Dutch and 
English correspondences the official designation amil is misinterpreted as 
‘Governor’. The amil acting under the provincial diwan was responsible for 


18. Saran, P., The Provincial Government of the Mughals, p. 194. 

19. Ibid, p. 195. 

20. Faujadars are mentioned occasionally in contemporary English corres- 
pondence as performing the duties assigned to them by Akbar, suppress- 
ing iminor rebellions, hunting dakaits or taking action against revenue 
defaulters. 

21. Moreland, W. H., The Develépment of Land-revenue System of the Moghul 
Empire, p. 23. 

22. Ibid. The designation of ‘Governor’ presumably originated by Portu- 
guese interpreters. As the Portuguese were not acquainted witli Indian 
nomenclature they wrongly referred to amil as ‘Governor’. Both the 
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assessment and collection of land revenue and to work for the development 
of crops. 

Though the whole burden of revenue administration thrown on amil, 
yet, there existed some subdivisional officers viz., amin wlio assessed and 
karort who collected revenue. As known from the f/armans of Aurangzeb, 
there was a tendency to bring them into closer subordination to tie pro- 
vincial diwan. 

Besides this officiai heirarchy we also come across some officers who, 
in the absence of a better terin, may be termed as local autlorities. In the 
paraganas there were two such officers. Tlie revenue officers of the khalsa 
(crown) land were called chaudhuries and viliaity quanungo or generally talikdars. 
‘The headman of the village who was previously called as pradhan was now 
designated as the mugaddam. Chaudhury of Jarger revenue unit or the mugaddam 
of the village were heads of their respective jurisdictions. ‘There were two 
types of chaudhuries, local and provincial. Similarly, viliaity qanungo was either 
a local or provincial officer of account.®® The chaudhuries and viliaity qanungos 
were often found acting with the mugaddams as hereditary local officers. 
Their duties were the collection of the government revenue in their divi- 
sions. They exercised control over the police and they looked into tle 
disputes related to the paraganas. They also enforced government orders and 
instructions in respect of assignment and appropriation of land. For tlie 
works rendered to the state, they enjoyed the profit of 5% on the collections. 
Besides, they enjoyed certain perqunisities on fishery, orchards, produce of 
jungles, etc. (phalkar, jalkar, bankar). Again they also derived some profits on 
the taxes on trade. They were also entitled to sell some portions of land 
called ‘banjar kharaj jamma’ or waste, unoccupied and iinassessed laud not 
subject to rent.®* 

The mugquddams were placed under the talukdars and enjoyed the privileges 
nearly corresponding to those of their superiors.®® 

One of the problems that the Muslims faced was whether all the Oriyas 
or local officers of the previous regime should be entrusted with the duties 
of the state. It was considered proper that to superintend tliose local 
officers of the old regime and to keep the new settlement intact, some officers 
other than from Orissa should be appointed. Therefore, the offices of sadar 


amil and the above mentioned ‘Governor’ more or less enjoyed the sare 
position in the official heirarchy. 

23. Sterling, AF, op.cit., p. 51. 

24. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

25. Ibid. 
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ganungos and sadar chaudhuries were created. Their establisliments were different 
from those of the local chaudhuries aud ganungos. Such higher posts in the 
revenue accounts or in the secretariat were reserved for Muslims or some 
times Hindus mostly from Bengal, who had perhaps some experience about 
the Mughal type of administration. One of the results of such arrangement 
was that tlie four sadar ganungos of Cuttack and many of their gumastas, 
contrived in process of time to obtain the inanagement of a great number of 
taluks and became talukdars and then later on they turned out to be influential 
zamindars of the locallity. Even some of their gumast@as in course of time 
managed to acquire some of the taluks and became men of wealth and status 
in the society.?° 


The revenue system, as enforced by the Mughals affected the feudal 
military character of the society in the sense that during Hindu period there 
were a number of military officers who had their own stations and fagirs. In 
these jagirs were maintained the paiks or the landed militia. The military 
stations along with jagirs were called garhs. Many sucli officers who enjoyed 
the jagir in lieu of the service tliey rendered to the Hindu Rajas, were, now 
with the introduction of Mughal rule, subjected to full assessinent or were 
altogether dispossessed of the jagirs, while others who were either imore- 
powerful or clever enough to win over their new master could be however 
allowed to retain their privileges.2” In that case they were at the time of 
need asked to supply soldiers to the Mughal government. 


The Mughals did not depend solely on tlie military service of such 
military officers of tlhe days of the Hindu Rajas. The Muglial government 
recruited its own soldiers and maintained their own army. ‘The zaminddars or 
the officers now appointed were asked to keep up a good police and to pay 
a certain fixed amouut 26 


Land arrangement 

During the Mughal period, certain changes took place in the arrange-- 
ment of revenue units in Orissa from time to time. This was done for the 
administrative convenience under the rule of different governors under 
direction from imperial authority. After tlie conquest of Orissa in 1592: 
under Akbar, the entire territory was divided into five sarkars (viz, Jaleswar, 
Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kalinga dandapat and Rapamahendri)} composed of 99- 


46. Ibid., p. 50. 
27. Ibid., App. IX. 
28. Ibid., p. 51. 
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paraganas and united with the other 19 sdrkars of Bengal.” ‘Thus it constituted 
a part of the Bengul suba. The subahdar of Bengal was in charge of Orissa also. 


‘The administrative divisions of the days of Akbar continued till the 
reigu of Jahangir. It was in 1607 that a separate subahdar was appointed for 
Orissa for the first time under Jalbangir. 


With the extension of power of the Qutubshahi rulers of Golkunda 
kingdom in the first quarters of the 17th century the hold of the Mughals 
over tle two southern sarkars viz., Kalinga dandapat (Chicacole) aud Raj- 
mahendri weakened. These sarkars seem to have been lost by the Muglials.2° 
A need was felt therefore, for the readjustment or resettlement of revenue 
units. 


In the reign of Shah Jahan (i.e. from 1627 to 1658) the old three sarkars 
viz., Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack were divided into twelve new sarkars 
aud they included 32 mahals. It may be pointed out here that in 1642 Orissa 
again came to be linked with Bengal and governed by the deputies of Shah 
.Shuja, then subahdar of Bengal. After the overthrow of Shah Shuja, in 1660 
aud the establishment of Aurangzeb’s authority over Eastern India, Orissa 
was given an independent status under a separate subahdar.3! 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, three times redistribution of adiminis- 
trative unuits, was effected. In 1688 the old sarkars of Jaleswar, Bhadrak and 
‘Cuttack was rearranged into three groups of four sarkars or twelve sarkars 
composed of 276 mahals.®® 


In 1695 another redistribution of revenue units was effected. The number 
of sarkars increased from twelve to fifteen which included 233 mahals. 


29. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. II, 
pp- 138, 155-157. 

30. Sterlings A., op.cit., p. 20 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., pp. 108-109. 

31. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 231-232 ; Mahapatra, P. R., 
op.cit., p. 26 ; Haque, M. A., op.cit., p. 232 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 210. 

32. The Sarkar of Jaleswar was divided into Jaleswar (22 mahals), Kaljateah 
21 mahals), Gualpara (28 mahals) and Muscoory (11 mahals). The sarkar of 
Bhadrak was divided into Bladrak (19 mahals), Soro (15 mahals), Remuna 
(20 mahals) and Basta (10 maohals). The sarkar of Cuttack divided into 
Cuttack (100 mahals), Barua (9 mahals), Jajpur (5 mahals) and Padshahnagar 
(16 mahals). 

The Fifth Report fromthe Select Committees on the affairs of the East India 

Company, Vol. LL, p. 527. 
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The revenue divisious of Orissa underwent further reorganisation in 
1704. The fifteen sarkars again were reduced to thirteen with 214 mahals. 
‘Phe northeru most six sarkars were dismembered from Orissa and annexed to 
Bengal with a view to protect the commercial port of Balasore and tlie sea- 
coast against the ravages of the Arracanese.® 


Jn the post-Auraugzeb period, sometime in 1720, during the governor- 
ship of Murshid, Quli Khbau, further redistribution of the sarkars was made. 
Orissa was divided into twelve sarkars with 258 mahals.3*# It is to be noted 
that from 1717 upto the end of Muslim rule i.e. 1751 Orissa was governed by 
the deputies of the subahdars of Bengal. With this the addition and substrac- 
tion to the territorial extent of Orissa finally stopped. 

‘Ihe above redistribution of tlie sarkars and mahals were either done for 
administrative convenience or due to the addition of some new lands to 
tlie original area. Chahar Gulsan written in tle early part of the 13th century 
(after 1720) assigns to the province of Orissa an area of measured land 
amounting to 5,95,079}2 Bir Sing bighas. This when converted to Akbarshahi 
bighas comes to 9,01,26, 259.35 Such a figure seems to be fantastic or incorrect. 


Prof. Irfan Habib, working on other sources,3° has mentioned the 
measured area of Orissa to be 5,95,379 bighas daftari®” and according to him 


33. The six northern sarkars were Gualpara, Maljuteah, Muscoory, Jaleswar,. 
Bemuna and Basta. (The Fifth Report, op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 245). These: 
sarkars were under two chaklas viz., Bandar, Balasore and Hijili. 

Later on in 1723 the twelve mahals immediately dependent on Bandar 
Balasore was readded to Orissa. The chakla of Medinapur was perimna-: 
nently separated from Orissa and added to Bengal sub@ during the 
subahdarship of Murshid Quli. 

34. Chandra Bhan, Chahar Gulsan, Book Ist, Vol. II, Orissa, p. 132; Ray, 
B. C., op.cit., p. 109. 

35. According to Chahar Gulsan, the province of Orissa had measured land of 
5,95,07942 bighas of the measure of Bir Singh which at the rate of 55- 
yards Sikundari measure would be 1,19,17,590 bighas but according to- 
tanab of 60 yards it would amount to 9,01,26,259 bighas. (Chandra Bhan, 
Chahar Gulsan, Eng. Tr. by Sarkar, J., The India of Aurangzeb, p. 132). 

36. Fraser 86, ff, 57b-60b and Edinburg 224, ff. 1b-3b. Sa-llb, Habib, Irfan. 
The Agrarian System of Mughal India, (1556-1707), p. 4n. 

37. Bigha-i-daftari : It was probably equal to 0.400 acre (Habib, Irfan, op.cit., 
p. 364n). ” 
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the above mentioned figure represented the measured land of Orissa during 
the later years of Aurangzeb’s reign.?® 

But ou the other hand, James Gramnt’s analysis of the area of Orissa 
gives us sonie fare idea. He states that Orissa in 1658 for the purpose of 
collection of revenue included an area probably 15,000 square imiles,?®? 
besides a mountaineous tnproductive region on the western frontier.*© Bit 
this area had to undergo further changes in 1706-1707 in consequence of 
dismemberment taking place for the enlargement of Bengal by annexing 
forty paraganas constituting the districts of Hijili, Tamlu Muesadul, Bugree, 
Soonbeut etc. aud in later period another twelve Mahals dependent upon the 
port of Balasore were also taken away from Orissa and added to Bengal. 
Because of tliese changes Orissa was reduced to an area of 10,000 square 
miles,*! so far the collection of revenue was concerned. 


Revenue Settlement 

Land revenue, as usual, formed the major source of income to the 
imperial government from Orissa. Under the Hindu kings, as lias already 
mentioned, Orissa was divided into two categories viz., militarv fiefs and 
‘crown lands. The military fiefs were held by the military chiefs who paid 
a certain amount of tribute to the king. As regards crown lands a portion 
was assigned as grants (rent-free) to the ministers, servants of the king and 
‘priests while in the remaining areas (directly administered areas) the king 
inade a detailed arrangement for the realisation of revenue, #? 

Regarding the Afghan systein of revenue administration we have no 
reference. Presumably the Afghans were unable to effect any change in the 
prevailing system as they were completely preoccupied with their conflict 
with tle Mughals soon after tlieir conquest of Orissa. 

During the Mughal period two major settlements were made in Orissa. 
One was called Tankha*® Ragmi and the other one was Jamma Kamal. 

Tankha Ragqmi was also known as Todar Malls settlement. Maddox 
opines that the first regular settlement was begau by ‘Todar Mal in 1582.4 


38. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., pp. 2-4. 

33. W. W. Hunter says that Mughal tracts constituted 5000 square iniles 
(Hunter, W. W., Orissa, Vol. II, p. 269). This figure seems to be 
unreliable. 

40. The Fifth Report, op.cit., Vol. I, App. 528. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Maddox, Vo‘. I, pp. 156-157. 

43. The word Tankha in Persian ordinarily means assignments. 
44. Maddox, Vol. I, p. 157. 
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PD ar re 

spect of Tankha Ragmi as Sterling 
opined, the assessment was always very high. It was registered ଅଛେ ଷୋ, 
com ported in rupees. Further he remarks that the Tankha Ragmi was thie 
imaginary “over-rated valuation at which the lands were formerly ihade 
over in jagir or assignment to tle officers of the Mughal government”. +5 
J- Grant, a reputed authority in Indian finance has the same view and stated 
“Moquerri Tankha Ragmi or enrolled standard of assignment” was “always for 
the most part bestowed in Jageer (jagir)”. Abul Fazl also holds the same 
view. In his slimi-dkbari he states that wheu Asif Khan was vizier (warir) the 
Jjamnla of the conntry was Ragmi or com puted and he went on increasing the 
Tankha just as he thought fit. 4° 


Jamma Kamal was tlie second major settlement made in the year 1722+" 
during the governorship of Murshid Quli Khan who was also known as Jafar 
Khan. J. Grant calls it “Jaffar Khan’s settlement’’ and also calls it “Jamma 
‘Poomar Kamil”. It is also stated that it was known as Jamma Kamal accor- 
diug to the name of an officer, called as Kamal Mohammad. But others 
however, explain tlie terms to signify the real and actual jamma. This jamma 
was 7 lakhs less than the jamma of Todar Mal. ‘The amils under order from 
Murshid Quli Khan sent shiqdars and amins to every village of the paragands 
for measuring both the cultivated and waste lands village by village, plot 
by plot aud ryot by ryot. For the increase in the production tagavi (agricultural 
loan) was granted to tlie poor tenants. So far the assessmeut is concerned the 
rate was specified in kauri which was then the common currency of Orissa. 
Though the aforesaid facts tend to show that Mushid Quli Khan’s settlement 
was a ryolwari one, he did not altogether do away with the zamindars. The 
loyal and trustworthy zamindars were permitted to collect revenue for the 
state in their respective zamindaries.*® Murshid Quli Khan himself considered 
zamindari property to be the most secure investment. 


In regard to the land settlement, from the analysis of A. Sterling, 
J- Grant and other scholars the only point emphasized is that 7 ankha Raqmi 
did not show actual jamma while jamma kamal iudicated the actual jamma. 
Further the reduction in the size of the suba of Orissa from time to time and 


45. Sterl ng, A., op.cit., pp. 33-?5., 

46. Ibid, The Fifth Report, op.cit., App. 233. 

47. In 1722 Murshid Quli made a fresh settlement of Bengal and Orissa. 
Six northern most sarkars put under two chaklas viz., Bandar Balasore 
and Hijili, were dismembered from Orissa and added to Bengal. 

48. Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 110 ; Mahapatra, P. R., op.cit., pp. 37-38. 
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the conversion of rnpee economy to “kauri economy augmented the fall of 
revenue in the later period. 

Regarding the revenue settleinent of the areas which were assigned to 
the ministers and servants of the king’s court during the Hiudu rule and to 
the royal household or great officers under Todar Mal’s settlement, we find 
no reference. Possibly the inmethod of assessment in these areas was the 
same as was in the case of crown lands (during the Hindu rule) and khalsa 
lands (during the Mughal rule) because these assignments were nothing but 
jagirs and the assignees were to realise only the prescribed state demand, It 
is likely that the assignees were free to collect the revenue through their 
own agents. ** ଚି 

The owners of the fiefs of the Hindu times and the garjats of the Mughal 
period being independent chiefs were perhaps free to enforce their own 
system of revenue administration. We, however, do not get any details 
about it. 


Classification of land 

The archaeological and inscriptional records of the pre- Muslim period 
refer to various catagories of lands. They are sasya-bhiimi (coru land), jalakshe- 
tra (wet-land), vastu-bhumi (house plot), go-fatha (cattle tracks), go-pracara (pasture 
lands), joda tavi (jungles), tala-vana (palm groves) and nisadhi-bhiimi.’° Nisadhi- 
bhimi is translated as ‘forbidden land’’! and may be referred to the burial 
ground. Such a classification of land seems to have existed during the 
Muslim period also. But for the purpose of taxation, arable laud during the 


medieval period was classified under three categories viz., wet, dry and 
garden land. 


Land measurement 

Since revenue from the land, in the medieval period, was the sheet 
anchor of state economy, land appears to have been properly measured and 
assessed for a proper and regular realisation of land revenue. Orissa under 


49. Sri Ram Sharma, I. H. Quraishi and P. Saran refer to the prevalence 
of the system of assessment in the case of jagir and khalsa lands during 
the Mughal rule. Saran mentions the freedom of the jagirdars to 
appoint their own-agents for collecting revenue. (Sharma, S. R., 
op.cit., pp. 72-73 ; Quraishi, I, H., op.cit., p. 172; Saran, P., op.cit., 
p. 321). - 

50. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 183-195, 235-238; Vol. XXXI, 
p. 113. 

51. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 188. 
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the Hindu kings, had developed an efaborate system of land ineasurements, 
‘The various kinds of measured land units, known from the land grants of 
the early period, are timpira (equal to gocharman i.e. 150 square cubit),®® mala 
(1/20 of a veli®® a—south Indian measure), hala (as much of land as could be 
easily cultivated with one plough), vati or vaftika," * putti (equal to eight acres)? ® 
and ifuraja or muraya (nothing definitely known). The measurement of the 
laud was carried out with rods called nala and padika. Both of these are the 
same staudard of linear measurement. Four nalas or padikas make one 
kahan. The length of the nala or padika differed in different regions of Orissa, ” 
The later Ganga and Gajapati kings also introduced new imeasuring rods 
whicn were named after themselves or their officials. From this it is seen that 
before the advent of Muslims, various units of typical land measurements 
were current in Orissa. Tlere was no uniform system of measure too. May 
be it due to the rule of various dynasties. 


With the advent of Muslim administration there was the introduction 
of new land measure. As a mark of break with the past, the uniforin measure- 
ment of Akbar or jarib, termed as ‘Barah Dasti Padika’ or rod ‘twelve spans’ 
was introduced. The rakab@ accounts in the offices of sadar ganungos and 
gumastas in the sarkars of Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack are stated to have 


52. Rajguru,S. N., Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part 11, p. 2101; Sah, A. P., 
op.cit., pp. 86-87 ; Timpira was a land measure typical of Orissa, Sah, 
A. P., op.cit., p. 85. 

53. Ibid., p. 143. 

54. According to Wilsou’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, a vali of land 
in Orissa is equal to twenty manas. A mana seems to be equal to a bigha 
and is said to be equal to twenty five gunthas at Cuttack. A guntha 
(measuring 121 yards or the fortieth part of an acre in some places) is 
regarded as sixteen biswas while a biswa is said to be one-twentieth of 


bigha 
: D. C. Sircar points out a vat: is sometimes regarded as equal to 12 

acres of land. But the vai varies in area in different parts of the 
country. Tlie Promod Abhidhan, an Oriya dictionary published in 1942 
regards a mana as equal to one acre of land and a atti as equal to twenty 
acres. (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, Part V1, p. 244). 

55. Mahtab, H. K., History of Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 262. 

56. Sahu, N. K. (Ed.), A History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 236. 

57. Ibid. In Puri District nala is equal to 3 cubits and in Cuttack dist rict it 
is equal to 6 cubits. 
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been based on this ineasurement.’® The assessment was also made through 
with the introduction of this new measurement of Akbar. 


Aedium of revenue collection 

During the Mughal rule in Orissa land revenue was collected in rnpee, 
kauri as well as in the form of rice.°® The shortage of currency seems-to be 
one of the important factors for which revenue was collected in the form of 
rice. The rice thus collected was brought to the port to be shipped to its 
destination iu the sailing season.°° 


The revenue collection of Orissa depended mainly on the atr/umn 
harvest. Khan-i-Danran mentioned that the ‘“‘realisation of the land revenue 
of the wliole year depends on the three months of autumn.°® Murshid Quli 
Klan in his letter to Aurangzeb, written about 1704+, mentioned that “revenue 
collection of Orissa depends on the antumn harvest”. From these references 
it is clear that revenue was collected during the antumn. 


The collection of revenue in kind had both good and bad sides. It was 
sometimes advantageous to the government because government’s income 
increased when the price of grain rose. But it was also very expensive as it 
was necessary to appoint a large number of watchmen to eliminate chances 
of misappropriation by the peasants.°?® Tlie collectors faced difficulties in 
paying the revenue to the government in cash as the conversion of the crops 
into rupees meant heavy loss to them.°? It was also sometimes difficult to 
sell the corn. Murshid Quli Khan in his letter to Aurangzeb in 1704 expressed 


58. Sterlin ® A., op.cit., p. 32. 

59. That the reveuue of Orissa was collected in the form of rice is corrobo- 
rated by the following fact. Khan-i-Dauran the subahdar of Orissa wrote 
to Muhammad Jan that in case he found the zamindars carrying away 
the crops, he should instruct the amils to collect the dues (i.e., revenue 
demanded) aud at the same time appoint men to guard the grain. 
Khan-i-Dauran in his letter to Man Singh, /aujdar of Remuna urged him 
to send selected mento hasten the gathering in and guarding of the 
crops and the collection of goverument dues.” (Hasan, Abdul, Muragat- 
i-Hasan, pp. 163-164, 182 ; Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 217). 

60. Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 215 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit , pp. 113-115. 

61. Hasan, A., Muragqat-i-Hasan, p. 65 ; Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 217. 

62. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p.~193. 

63. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 218. 
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his dfficulty in selling the coru for which he had to store the same for long 
time ® 


As usual the demand of the state was fixed at one-third of the produc- 
tion in all India level. But often there were deviatious too in the revenue 
collection. From the letters of Abul Hassan who was the secretary to the 
subahdiars of Orissa (1655-1667) we find that the Mughals demanded half of 
the produce as land revenue.°5 This illegal demand might have been done 
by Ihtisham Khau, who was an oppressor of peasantry and zamindars, for 
which he was replaced by Khan-i-Dauran. 


Problems of revenue collection 

Collection of revenue annually, as per the jamma in rent roll was not 
easy. Collections, therefore, fell into arrears. It is often found that the 
arrears could not be cleared up and accumulated to a huge amount. 


There were several factors which contributed to the difficulties in 
reveuue collection. The indifference and averseness of tlie peasants and 
refractory zaminddars to pay revenue; prevalence of anarchical condition, 
oppression of the revenue officers, misappropriation and exaction of govern- 
ment servants that aimed to demand more what the cultivator could pay 
stood on the way of government’s regular and full realisation of revenue. 
Habitually the Indiau peasants were relictant or averse to pay even the 
legitimate demand of the state.°® It is partly due to the fact that the peasant 
derived little benefit from the government in return for the revenue paid, 
and mainly, because of the uncertainty of that government. The zamindars 
were refractory and did not miss any opportunity to rise in rebellion and 
stop payment of revenue when such condition appeared. For example,. 
taking advantage of the anarchy and confusion that prevailed in Orissa 
during the fatricidal wars (1657-1660) among the sons of Shah Jahan for 
succession to the imperial tlirone, the zamindars stopped payment of 
reveuue.°’ When Khan-i-Dauran became subahdar in 16c0, he had to lead 
several expeditions against tlie rebellious zamindars and this only opened the: 


ra 


64. Akham-i-Alamgiri, p. 219b; IZtihas (a Bengali Journal), B.S., 1358-1359,. 
p. 89 ; Sarkar, J., Studies in- Mughal India, p. 217. 
65, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934, p. 465 ; Haque. M. A., op.cit., 


p. 239. 
66. Sarkar, J., Mughal Administration (Orient Longman’s 1st Edition, 1972), 
p- 51. ” 


67. Ibid, Studies in Mughal India, p. 203. 
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‘path for collecting the revenue’.¢® ‘He imprisoned many zamindars and 
chastised some of them for coinpelling them to pay the arrear revenue. 
Raotera (Rawat Rai), the zamindar of Kuyilu Madlupur®® and Gopali of 
Kujang?®° were imprisoned for heavy arrear of revenue.” The government 
-officers sometimes carried a course of oppression and exaction. Baqir Khan, 
subahdar of Orissa (1628-1632) imprisoned zamindars for extorting revenue. He 
massacred about 70) such captives. Hashim Klian was appointed as the 
imperial diwin. He made an assessment of the crown land. The assessment 
was s)> heavy tliat the villagers were ruined by his harsh exactions,.”? 
During the time of Murshid Quli II (Mirza Lutfullah Rustam Jang) the 
deputy subahdar of Orissa (1734-1741) the refractory zamindars lad to be sup- 
pressed and brought under control in order to facilitate smooth collection of 
revenue.” Further misappropriation of public money by officials was 
found in many cases a common feature. Baqir Khan (subahdar of Orissa, 
1628-1632) was recalled from Orissa and was asked by Shah Jahan to furnish 
the account of rupees forty lakhs,” * ou the basis of a report produced at his 
court by one zamindar. Khan-i-Dauran. the subahdar, in his letter dated Jst 
July 1661 to diwan Muhammad Hashim Khan mentioned the nature of actions 
that would be taken agaiust the corrupt officials against whom the diwan had 
made complaints. Mir Ibrahim Bakhshi misappropriated some villages to 
himself and also embezzled collection of his agents from a paragana (Sarasati 
Bisi).?® Similarly case of misappropriation of money was lodged against 
the amil of the paraganag Karmul."® These are indicative of the official corrup- 
tion that was rampant in Orissa.” 


Revenue of Orissa at different times 
It is difficult to ascertain the anunal revenue (year-wise) collected by 
the Mughal government from Orissa. At different times various authorities 


68. Ibid, p. 210; Hasan, A,, Muragqat-1-Hasan, pp. 158-159. 

69. Difficult to identify. 

70. Kujang situated in 20° 14' N 86° 34 E. 

71. Hasan, A., Muragqat-s-Hasan, pp. 170-172. 

72, Maathir-ul-Umarda, Ed. Beveridge, H. S. and Beni Prasad, Vol. II, p. 349 ; 
Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 121. 

73. Sali, Ghulam Husain, Riyaz-us-Salatin, Eng. Tr. by Abdus Salam, p. 302. 

74. Maathir-ul-Umard, Ed. Beveridge, H, S. and Beni Prasad, Vol, II, p. 349. 

75. Not traceable, 

76. Ibid. 

77. Sarkar, J., Studies in Afughal India, pp. 221-222; Hasan, A., Muraqat-i- 
Hasan, pp. 141-145. 
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have mentioned different figures as revenue of Orissa. Since most of the 
authorities refer to the figures as jamma (amount assessed) figures we may 
take these as land revenue. Below we are furnishing a table from which swe: 
can form an idea on tlie land revenue of Orissa. 


Year In dams es Source 
1 2 9 4 
1593 1,36,00,00,000 34,00,000 Haft Jqlim? ® 
1594 12,57,29,638 31,43,316 Ain-i-Akbari® ® 
1628-26 20,00,45,000 50,13,625 Riyaz-i-K husbui 
1646-47 28,02,40,000 70,066,000 Add 168638° ff 120a — 12la 
1648 20,00,00,000 50,00,000 Lahori, Abdul Hamid, 
Padashahnama, Vol. II, 711 
MS (published by Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, B. I. 
Edition) 
16544-1655 22,55,80,000 56,39,500 Dastur-al-Amal unused by 
Thomas.’ 
1638-56 18,02,00,000 45,05,000 Farhang-i-Kardans, Edinburg, 
83, ff, 15b-17a 
1638-56 40,41,05,000 11,02,625 Sujan Rai (Passim) 
1656 12,55,50,0090 31,39,500 Dastural-al-Amal-i-Alamgiri, 
f, 109a-120b2® 
1658 —— 35,71,025 James Grant 
1665 29,08,00,000 72,70,000 F. Bernier®* 
1666-67 — 90,00,000 M. D. Thevenot®® 
1687-1691 14,28,21,000 35,700,525 Zawabit-i-Alamgiri, Add 6598: 
fF 130b-132a, Or. 1641, & 
4a-6b. 


78. Razi, Amin Alimed, Ha/t Jqglim, Eng. Tr. in Orissa Historical Research 
Journal, Vol. II, Sept. 1953 and Jan. 1954, p. 81. The work was completed 
in 1593. 

79. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. II, 
pp. 141, 155-158. 

30. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 400. 

81. Tlomas, E., Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, pp. 35, 51. 

82. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., pp. 400-401. 

S83. J. Grant’s Analysis in Firminger, Vol. IT, App. IV, p. 186. 

84. Bernier, F., Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 457. 

85. Sen, S. N., Indian Travels of M. D. T hevenot and J. Careri, p, 97. 
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1690 14,28,20,000 35,70,500 Dastur-ul-amal, Br. Mus. Or 
1641 f 5b®8e 

1695-99 40,41,05,000 1,01,02,625 Khulasat-ut-T awarikh3? 

1697-1707 22,83,00,000 57,07,500 N. Manucci® ® 

1707 14,28,20,000 35,70,500 J. Fraser and W.Bolta®° 

1706-7 — 36,07,245 James Graunt®° 

1707 14,258,20.000 35,70,500 Ramusio®? 

1709 14,28,11,000 35,:0,275 Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by 


Jagjibin Das, India Office 
MS, 1799, p. 5°? 
1743-1786 ।4,28,21,000 35,70,525 J. Tieffenthaler®? 


After a look into the above mentioned table it becomes necessary to 
make certain observations. As regards the chronology of the revenue figures 
stated above it may be said that while dates of some figures have been defini- 
tely mentioned in the sources from which these are written, in the case of 
some figures no dates lave been mentioned. Sir Jadunath Sarkar and E. W. 
Thomas liave assigned the undated figures to the tine when the works from 
which these are taken were compiled. In the opinion of Irfan Habib these 
dates are of not much value as according to him the statistical tables might 
have been long out of date when these were copied into the sourccs of pre- 
sent study and it is not certain if the authors of these sources copied these 
tables from semi-official sources or sources earlier than their own. The dates 
of works are therefore, valuable ouly from the standpoint of representing 
the lowest possible limits for dating the respective tables. ® * 


Since we do not have information about the revenue of Orissa for conse- 
cutive years it can be well inferred that almost all the figures or inmost of the 


86. Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 220. 

87. Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, p. 32a; Sarkar, J., The India of Aurangzeb, 
p- 48. 

88. Manucci, N., Storia do Mogor, Vol. II, p. 414. 

89. Fraser, James, Nadirshah, p. 34 ; Bolts, W., Consideration on Indian Affairs, 
pp. 16-17. 

9\. J. Grant’s Analysis in Firminger, Vol, 1, App. 1V, p. 456. 

91. Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 220 ; Thomas, H., op.cit., p. 49. 

92. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 401. 

93. Tieffenthaler, Joseph, Account of Orissa in O.H.R.J., Vol. 11, July, 1953, 
No. 2, pp. 22-23, Tieffenthaler remained in India from 1743 to 1786. 

91. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 395. 
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figures in any way do not refer to the annual standard revenue but only tlhe 


intermixture of the heavy arrears with the actual revenue. These Ligh 
returns must have included the arrears of some past years as well as current 
revenue. 


Further, the authenticity of the revenue figures mentioned above are 
not béyoud doubt. It is because, (i) the area of Orissa had to fluctuate from 
time to time owing to political or administrative expediency ; (ii) the Persian 
statistical books supplyiug information in regard to revenue affairs now 
extaut are very badly written in which very often certain figures out of a 
Stim, were dropped, furnishing wrong information ; (iii) the system of repre- 
senting tlie arithmetical figures by ‘raqgaim or groups of symbolic marks 
stiggestive .of Chinese writings’ was a difficult process and even slightest 
indistinctness or carelessness might result in gross mistake and (iv) the area 
under assess ment also varied from time to time. So, these figures merely 
suggest tlie standard or paper assessment and the actual collection fell 
short of the standard revenue and some figures as pointed out, might have 
also been incorrectly transcribed.? ® 


Notwithstanding the general unreliability of the revenue figures as 
stated above, it is necessary to make specific comments to draw certain con- 
clusion on the laud revenue of Orissa. The figure furnished by din-i-Akbari 
may be taken to have borne the stamp of authenticity to some extent as it is 
based ou a detailed survey and settlement of land. However, it may be 
noted that the figure of Ain-i-Akbari includes the revenue of the sarkars Rajah- 
mahendri and Kalinga Dandapat (60,00,000 dams) which were later on excluded 
from Orissa. According to R. D. Banerjee the three figures of 1654-55, 1690 
and 1695-1700 furnish more correct figures as these have been quoted from 
the Dastur-al-Amals.°° ‘This view may be made applicable to all other Dastur- 
al-Amal figures quoted iu the above table. Further, other figures (figures of 
Ramusio, Jagjiban Das, Tieffenthaler which do not largely vary from the 
Dastur-al-Amal caunot be discarded as unreliable). But the figures which are 
exceptionally less or higher than the Dastur-al-Amal figures need careful 
examination. The revenue figures furnished by Riyat-i-Khusbi (Rs. 50,13,625) 
and Farhang-i-Kardani ( Rs, 45,05,000) are higher than that of Ain. But these 
may be taken to be correct as the development of agriculture under Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan might have enhanced the revenue. R. D. Banerjee considers 
Lahort’s figure (Rs. 50,00,000) to be untrue as it is a round number.®*" Lahor!’s 


95. Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 219. 
96. Banerjee, R. D., History of Orissa, Vol. II. p. 51- 
97. Ibid. 
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figure representing the year 1646-47 does not vary largely from the revenue 
figures of Riyaz-i-Khusbi, Farhang-i-Kardani and Dastur-al-Amal which we men- 
tioned to be correct. Hence it may be said here that the round number was 
used with a view to furnish a general idea about the revenue of the time 
rather than the actual revenue of a particular year. As regards tlie figure 
furnished by Bernier it is stated that ‘Jagannat, in which is included 
Bengale,°® has eleven sarkars, twelve parganas, and yields 72,70,000 rupees’.?® 
According to A. Coustable (the editor of Bernier’s Travels) this figure is cer- 
tainly a small one for the combined revenue of Bengal and Orissa, because 
Bengal described by Bernier as the richest province°%° in the Mughal empire 
should have yielded a large amount of revenue. But at the same time he 
points out that the turmoil aud confusion that prevailed in Bengal and Orissa 
during the wars of succession among the sons of Shah Jahan may have 
caused liindrance to proper collection of revenue and thereby brought about 
decline in the revenue. Sir Jadunatli Sarkar has taken the amount fur- 
nisled by Berniér to be the revenue of Orissa only and has assigned the 
extortion of Khan-i-Dauran, the subahdar, as tlie cause of realisation of such 
higher amount.3°* In the opinion of R. D. Banerjee, Bernier’s figure is clearly 
wrong.1°? But he assigns no reason for this. E. W. ‘Iiomas, however, holds 
that Bernier’s figure ‘bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, and 
allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the prior and subsequent 
returns’.3°* But if we consider the correct revenue figures collected prior 
and subsequent to the date of Bernier, his figure would seem too high unless 
we accept the opinion of Sir Jadunath Sarkar stated above. The figure 
furuished by Thevenot cannot be taken to be correct even if we take into 
consideration the rigorous collection of revenue by Khan-i-Dauran. Theve- 
not did not actually visit Orissa and his information on this subject may not 


98. Bernier is wrong in this respect. Orissa never included Bengal, rather 
Bengal during the Muslim rule for sometime included Orissa for admi- 
nistrative purpose. 

99. Bernier, F., op.cit., p. 457. 

160. Ibid., pp. 43-440. 

101. Ibid, p. 459. 

102. Sarkar, J., Studies in Maghal India, p. 220. Khan-i-Dauran transmitted 
to the imperial exchequer at Delhi ‘the accumulated revenue of 15 
lakhs of rupees.’ (For details see Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, 
pp. 185-224)." 

103. Banerjee, R. D., op,cit., p. 52. 

104. Thomas, B., op.cit., p. 36 ; Bernier, F., op.cit., p. 459. 
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be accurate. The figure of Sujan Rai (Rs. 11,02,625) is too less than the figures 
preceding or following it, aud therefore, be held incorrect. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar aud R. B. Banerjee are of the opinion that the revenue figure fur- 
nished by the Khulasat—ut-Tawarikh (Rs, 1,01,02,625) is wrong. This view is 
acceptable because of the fact that the figure is much higher than the figures 
that it follows or precedes. Manucci’s figure (Rs. 57,07,500) cannot be dis- 
carded as purely wroug, b2zciuse efficient revenue administration under 
Murshid Quli Khau might have resulted in large revenue return,*°® 


Land Tenure 

‘In pre-Muslim Orissa the ownership of land was vested in the sovereign, 
tlie right of occupancy in the village community or in the individual tiller of 
tlhe soil. Tle proprietory rights were not allowed to grow up between the 
Hindu rulers and the actual cultivator. The kingdom was administered by 
means of land bailiffs and great staff of subordinate officers. 


After their conquest of Orissa, the Muslims found it inconvenient to 
execute such plan tliat demanded a close and constant supervision. Modi- 
fying the native system to suit the basic principles of Mughal revenue system 
applied in other parts of the Empire, they, appointed a body of officials on 
whom the efficiency of the administration had to depend for the collection of 
revenue. As discussed earlier, various types of revenue officers like chaudhu- 
ries, williaty qanungos or talukdars etc. were in charge of different fiscal divisions 


The appointment of all these revenue officers involved generally two 
indispensable conditions. First the chaudhury or talukdar must pay the govern- 
iment revenue and would be accountable to government for the collection 
from the villages within their jurisdiction. Secondly, he would render the 
cultivator happy aud satisfied with his conduct. He will exert himself to 
extend cultivation.” Similar conditions like ‘he will keep the cultivators 
happy and contended’ and ‘so exert himself that the sigus of improved culti- 
vation may be daily more visible thzt the laud may nowhere deteriorate and 
that inferior crops are no where sown on soils which have borne more valua- 
ble ones'3°®8 were to be noted. 


Besides, the revenue officers lad to exercise magisterial and police func- 


tions for trying casesand maintaining peace and order. In return for the 
service, they rendered to the state, they were allowed a commission on the 


105, Sarkar, J., Studies in Mughal India, p. 220. 
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collection. This consisted eitlier in an allowance out of the revenue actually 
collected or iu a grant of rent-free land. ‘I'he percentage of commission 
varied according to tenures classified into different classes. In one case 
while the commission amounted to 1-7/10 percent, in anotlier it was a little 
over 2 percent. But it 1s found that the general rate seems to have been 
about 5 percent. If they appropriated the profit of surplus collection they 
were in return responsible for deficiency. These profits arose from persua- 
ding the ryots to cultivate for the more valuable products and from encour- 
aging extension of tillage by ryots.3°® 


If we examine the nature of the grant from the contents or deed itself 
which conferred it, a talukdari was nothing higher than a mere official trust. 
It suggested keeping up a good police and paying a fixed revenue. Tle 
remuneration to be enjoyed in return was always distinctly iudicated nankar 
(reut-free), rasum, lowazmeh or percentage or perquisities.!!° 


During the Mughal period, when the talukdars or muzukuri mugaddams had 
embezzled the revennes or otherwise fallen into arrears the state disposed of 
a portion of what they held and the price obtained into the local’ treasury in 
discharge of balances. This did not establish any title of property jin the 
soil itself. In most cases the thing sold is carefully defined to be a whole or 
a share of talukdari, williaty qganungoshif or a muqaddam:i of a taluk or village. The 
transfer was nothing but hereditary official tenure, in a village or villages or 
portions of a taluk and the profits attaching to which are defined in the margin 
or endorsement as well as the fixed revenue assessed. 


Ifany words as malik and malikiat are used, they apply only to office and 
perquisities of the seller implying that le enjoyed them hereditarily. 


The chaudhuries, qanungos, and mugaddams had the right of selling their office 
by portion. Augaddams had the right to sell the mugaddami. Also a talukdar 
could dispose of his talukdari or a part of it. They were nnquestionable offices 
connected with land of different degrees of authority and importance. each 
having its distinct duties and perquisities. 


Sales of land were confined to a particular description of land called 
arazi banjar, kharij jamma or ground, waste, unoccupied and iinassessed in the 
disposal of which the talukdars and mugaddams were allowed by prescription to 
exercise considerable privileges. A mugaddam or a talukdar could sell his own 
village or any part of the viilage land. If only two or three bighds were sold 


109. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 51. 
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for building of a house, patna or disposed of rent-free, the individual talukdar 
or mugaddam executed the deed with the sanction of the ruliug power implied 
by the necessary attestation of the sadar ganungo or his agent. If a large 
quantity of a 44#2i or so was assigned away, the deed or transfer was executed 
jointly by chaudhury, qanungo, mugaddams or mugaddam. This transfer gave rise to 
a curious tenure called kharidah or purchased and mill: kharidah.1® 

Under the revenue officers of the Mughal rule the villages were divided 
into two categories. The first categories were peopled by resident cultivators 
and protected by their hereditary village heads or mugaddams. ‘The others 
were,,peopled by non-resident husbandmen. The whole burden of village 
land tax was fixed on resident cultivators through tle representative, the 
village lead. The collection which the revenue officer gathered from 
migratory husbaudmen was regarded as his own private property.13? 

Tle resident ryots of each village were entitied to share of the firewood, 
bena grass fisheries, pasture grounds and bend gat etc. sufficient for their 
consumption aud graze their own cattle on the plains fit for that purpose 
without paying to anybody. But when a question arose as to disposing of 
the produce or adinitting strange cattles to grass, the talukdar, or the mugaddam 
as the malik of the jurisdiction could conclude bargain and make arrange- 
ment for that purpose.33* Such right appertained only to corporate village: 
body (the resident cultivators). The migratory liusbandmen liad in many 
cases make their own terms with the talukdars or the mugqaddams. 

In short, from all categories of documents, sanads and deeds written ir 
Persian, it appears that in tlhe Muslim period any property right acquired. 
by revenue officers or hereditary reveuue officers, called as chaudhuries, taluk-: 
dars, etc. was never absolute, it was merely conditional, in the sense tliat so 
long they performed their duties to tlhe satisfaction of the state, they were 
allowed to retain the property right. The moineut it was noticed that they 
did not render the state as required, they were deprived of all the property 
rights whatever they might liave acquired during their tenure of service. 
Sane was true in case of the cuitivators whatever might be the classification 
as residents or uon-residents. The peasants had only occupancy rights 
over the land provided they paid the state revenue regularly as per the deeds 
tliey were conferred by the state. Ifa peasant did not pay the revenue, his 
land was attached and giveu to any other cultivator who would be willing to: 
pay the stipulated rent as demanded by the state. The land belonged to the 
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state. Neither the revenue officer nor the peasant had any right to the 
property of laud. Tle question of proprietorship of land or the right over 
landed property did not arise. The proprietory right over the land was only 
a later development particularly under the British rule in India. 


Agrarian products 

Agriculture played a dominant role in medieval Orissa’s economy. 
Several factors favourable for agriculture existed there. The fertile soil of 
Orissa encouraged production. F. S. Manrique opines that, ‘Bengal was 
composed of twelve kingdoms of which one was Orissa and all of them were 
most fertile aud fecund.335 William Bruton, the English factor fourd iu 
1633 at the market of Cuttack mauy products of the ‘country’ (Orissa) which 
according to him was very fertile.*¢° M.D. Thevenot (1666-67) mentioned 
Orissa to be a fruitful province’.!3?” T. Bowery in the seventies of tle 
seventeenth century gives a glowing testimony about the fertility of land 
at Giugelly coast which extended from Puri to Godavari dejta!® In his 
‘oPpiuion it was one of the most ferile lands in the 1nniverse.3? 

In the medieval period agriculture depended much ov rainfall. Abul 
Fazl observes that rainy season lasted for eight months in Orissa.*®° The 
same view is repeated by Sujan Rai.i?i Although it seems exaggerated 
there is no denying of the fact that rainfall in Orissa was heavy, atleast 
quite adequate. Further, rivers that flowed through Orissa inundated the 
fields seasonally every year and served to irrigate aud fertilize the country, 
as the river water carried a layer of sub-soil which increased the fertility of 
the land. Jn 1708 Alexander Hamilton observed that the river of Cuttack 
(Mahanadi), flowing through Orissa increased the fertility of its soil.1?® 
Naturally in such a country agriculture was in a flourishing condition. 


We have already referred to the measured land of Orissa known from 
‘Chahar Gulsan which seems incorrect. Further, this figure of Chahar Gulsan 
(5,95,079‡2 Bir Singh bighas) does not help us to determine the actual area 


115 Manrique, F. S., Travels, Vol. 11, p. 288. 

116. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Purt, O.H,R.J., Vol. X, 1961, 
No. 3, p. 34. 

117. Thevenot, M. D., Indian Travels, Ed. by S. N. Sen, p. 95. 

118. E.F.l., 1642-1645, Vol. VII, pp. 751-761. 

119. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 120-121. 
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under cultivation. As we have no reference to any statistical figures stating 
tle actual area, under cultivation, it inay be said here that Orissa had vast 
measured and unmeasured area under cultivation during the period under 
Muslim rule. 


As for the fields, the general appearance they presented seems to have 
been the same as today. There were no enclosures and as described by 
‘T. Bower, the fields were ‘Champion’ (open) lands.128 


FOOD CROPS 
Rice 

Rice was one of the principal crops of medieval Orissa. Its cultivation 
extended to the whole of Orissa.3** Ralph Fitch (1585-1586) mentioned 
that ‘very much rice’ was produced in Orissa.32® Abul Faz] (1595-1596) 
writes that rice was the staple cultivation of Orissa.!?¢ N. Manncci (1653- 
1708) opines that ‘much rice was produced in Orissa’.*?8 Sujan Rai (1695- 
1699) mentioned paddy as tlie chief cultivation of Orissa.!2?8 Tieffenthaler 
(1743-1786) referred to the production cf rice in Orissa.!?? 

‘The outstanding feature of Indian agriculture was the harvesting of 
two, and in some areas three crops in a year. To this, medieval Orissa was 
not an exception. Thomas Bowery refers to the cultivation of three crops. 
every year.!3° ‘The classification of three crops is made in Orissa according 
to tlie season at which they were sown and reaped. Tlie three crops were 
(1) biali, or early rice, sown in May and reaped in August and September, 
(ii) sarad, or winter rice, sown in May or June and harvested between October 
and January and (iii) dalua, or spring rice, sown in December or January 
(after tlie floods lave subsided) and harvested in March and April. Of tliese- 


123. Habib, Irfan, oOp.cit., p. 26; Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 121. 

124. Balasore, Cuttack, Jagannath (Puri) the Gingelly coast (extended fronr 
Puri to Godavari Delta), Rayapore (situated on the bank of Mahanadi 
between False Point and Point Palmyras), the valley between the: 
Nilgiri Hills (eleven miles soutli-west of Balasore) were all rice-produ- 
cing centres (Haimnilton, A., op.cit., Vol. 1, p. 217). 

125. Fitch, Ralph in Foster, Sir William, Early Trarels, p. 25. 

126. Allami, Abul Fazl, Atn-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. IT, p. 138. 

127. Manucci, N., Storia do Moger, Vol. 11, p. 427. 

128. Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-T awarikh in Sarkar, J-s The India of, Aurangzeb, p. 47. 

129. Tieffenthaler, J , Account of Orissa, O. H. R. J., Vol. II, 1953, No. 2, p. 23. 

130. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 121 ; Habib, Irfan, on.cit., pp. 25-26. T. Bowery 


refers to the coastal areas of Orissa. 
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three the sarad or winter rice was the principal crop. It may be pointed out 
that the system of rotation of crops was practically a gift of nature and to 
know the combination which best suited particular soil would liave been a 
matter of experieuce.33! In the Persian chronicles such crops were termed 
as early aman, kharif aud rabi crops. 


Since Orissa produced rice abundantly, after meeting the internal rice 
consumption, it was exported to other parts of India. During the period 
under survey Orissa could also export rice to foreign countries. The 
European factors found it as an article of investment.? ® 


Wheat ! 

Although essentially Orissa, fell into the rice producing division®% 
of Mughal India, yet, there: was the production of wlieat to some extent, 
European travellers viz. William Bruton (1633), Thomas Bowery (1669-1679) 
and Alexander Hamilton (1708) refer to the production of wheat -respectively 
at Jagannath (Puri), the coast of Gingelly and Balasore.*$* However, 
J- Tiefeuthaler (1743-1786) categorically stated that wheat was not grown in 
Orissa.*35 But references#?® of later authorities like, A. Sterling, Sir George 
Watt, L. S. S. O’ Malley, clearly prove that Orissa produced wheat. Since 
the people of Orissa were mainly rice-eaters, as is today also, the cultiva- 
tion of wheat was restricted to a very little extent, and thus might lave 
gone unnoticed by Tieffenthaler. 


Barley 


It was also grown in Orissa. Thomas Bowery found it being produced 
at the Gingelly coast." A. Sterling later writes that a small quantity of 
barley was grown in some paraganas (Saibir and Asseresser) of Orissa. 88 


131. Sterling, A., op.cit., pp. 17-18; Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 26; O'Malley, 
L,. S. S., Bengal District Gazetteers, Balasore, p. 80. 

132. For details see chapter VIII. 

133. Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 36. 

134. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.]J,, Vol. X, 1961, No. 3, 
p. 48 ; Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 121 ; Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 217. 

135. Tieffenthaler, J., Account of Orissa, O.H.R.J., Vol. 11, 1953, No. 2, p. 23. 

136 Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 18. (Sterling refers to the production of good 
wheat in Orissa); O’Malley, L.S. S., B.D.G., Balasore, p. 83 ; Watt, 
S. G., Dictionary, Vol, VI, Part 1V, p. 157. 

137. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 121. 

138. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 18. 
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Pulses 


Our references are many to the production of various kinds of pulses 
in Orissa. Thomas Bowery, William Hedges, Alexander Hamilton refer to 
the production of different kinds of pulses. The names of the different 
pulses cultivated in Orissa are mung or muga (black gram, phaseolus mungo), 
birhi (phaseolus radiatus), kulthi (dolichos biflorus), china (panicum miliaceum), 
arhar (cajanus indicus), and maize (makai).33* Tieffenthaler referred to the pro- 
duction of a kind of pulse called ourd in Orissa.*° It seems to be harada, a 
popular dal or pulse of Orissa. 


Grédn vegetables and fruits 

The contemporary literary works, Persian chronicles and travel 
accounts furnish us with a long list of vegetables and fruits which were 
grown in medieval Orissa. These in the opinion of Abul Fazl and Sujan 
Ray, formed important items of the diet of the people. 

Abul Fazl refers to brinjal or baiguni** (solanum melongena) which was 
commonly eateu and one of tlie important garden crops of Orissa. Potato, 
the most popular vegetable was brought by the Portuguese from North 
America!#? and introduced in Orissa during the medieval period. It’s culti- 
vation became common. Papaya (Carica papaya) was also brought by the 
Portuguese and becaine a popular vegetable of medieval Orissa.!*? Plantain, 
pumpkin, sarw or caladium-(colocasia antiquorum) and various other vege- 
tables and herbs were grown in Orissa.#* 

The abundance of fruits of various kinds in Orissa, is well testified by 
Abul Fazl and Sujan Rai. John Marshall (1668-1672) saw handsome mango 
gardens at Balasore.**5 Thomas Bowery found at Cuttack groves of mango, 
tamarind,3*° palmito!*” and coconut.**° The Portuguese brought from 
Brazil cashewnut (anacardium occidentale) and introduced in Orissa. 


139. O’Malley, L. S. S., B.D.G., Balasore, pp. 83-84. 

140. Tieffenuthaler, J., Account of Orissa, O.H.R.J., Vol. 11, 1958, No. 2, p. 23. 

141. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 391; 
Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 91. 

142. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 368. 

143. Ibid. Nn 

144. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 19 ; O’ Malley, L. S. S., B.D.G., Balasore, pp. 85-86. 

145. Marshall, Jolin, John Marshall in India : Notes and Observations, Ed. Khan, 
Shafaar Ahmed, p. 61. 

146. Tamarind. 

147. Palmyra palm. 

148. Bowery, T., op.cjt., p. 151. 
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Another fruit kamranga (averrhoe carambola) grown in Orissa was also 
brought by the Portuguese.3*? Besides the above mentioned fruits, the litera- 
ture of the period under review, refer to the fruits viz., jam, kendu, jack, bel, 
kath-bel (wood apple), khajur, cucumber, banana, pine-apple etc., whicli were 
grown plentily in Orissa. 


Oil seeds 

References are there in the Enghlish factory records, Persian documents 
and travel accounts!5° to the production of gingelly (sesame or til) oil and 
mustard oil in Orissa. This fact presupposes the cultivation of sesame and 
mustard seeds. Furtlier, there was use of castor oil for burning teple 
lamps, known from the inscriptional sources. A. Sterling refers to kharan; 
from whose fruit an oil was extracted and used for burning by tlie natives. 
Thus, Orissa produced various oil-seeds. It was so extensively cultivated 
that after meeting the internal requirements some oils (particularly gingelly) 
was exported to other countries. 


Spices 

Tle preparation of various curries, which we have already discussed, 
needed spices. Naturally, the people of Orissa produced spices of different 
kinds locally to meet the internal requirement. A. Haimnilton refers to the 
production of spices viz., anise, cumin, Coriander, caraway and til.i#® 
Turmeric, chillies, onion, ginger and garlic were other important spices 
cultivated in Orissa. The production of turmeric was so plentiful that it 
became aun article of investment of the English East India Company in 
Orissa.33® Except turmeric, we do not have any reference to the export of 
other spices from Orissa during the period under discussion. 


Cash crops 
Of the cash crops or high grade crops grown in Orissa mention may be 
made of cotton, sugar-cane and betel. 


Cotton 
‘Textile industry was one of tlie premier industries of medieval Orissa, 
and she produced a variety of cotton goods.!3* Though in the contemporary 


149. Sarkar, J., History of Benigal, Vol. IT, p.-368. 

150. For details see chapter VII. 

151. Sterling, A.pop.cit., p. 19. 

152. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 217. 

153. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 71 ; Bengaland Madras Papers, Vol. I, p. 97, 
154. For details see chapter VI]. 
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records there is mention of ‘production of clotl’55 mot ‘cotton cultivation’ 
in Orissa, it can be surmised that the raw material of the industry was locally 
grown, rather than entirely depending on external supplies. The flouring 
condition of the industry further suggests that cotton cultivation received 
more attention in inedieval Orissa. 


°. 
Sugar-cane 

We have references! ¢ in the contemporary records to the export of 
sugar from Orissa. It is quite probable that the raw material i,e., sugar- 
cane, of the industry was locally produced. Further, in 1708, A. Hamilton 
refess to the cultivation of sugar-cane in Ganjam.!15” 


Betel 

Production of betel leaves of many varieties is referred to both by Abul 
Fazl and Sujan Rai.!®® A. Sterling while writing in the early part of the 
19th century lias challenged the veracity of Abul Fazl’s statement and holds 
that the peasants of Orissa did not know the method of betel cultivation 
‘until taught by the natives of Bengal some geuerations back’ and that the 
production of betel leaves was ‘adequate only to the supply of a very limited 
consumption’.35®” ‘Tle view of Sterling seems to be untenable. The people 
of medieval Orissa definitely knew the cultivation of various kinds of 
betel leaves as mentioned by Abul Fazl in 1595-1596 and confirmed by Sujan 
Rai after a century. Further, in the Oriya literature we find vivid reference 
to the use of pan for reddening the lip by the women, distribution of pan to the 
guests after feast and also the necessity of betel leaves in come religious 
ceremonies. 


155. Fitch, Ralph, in Ryley’s Ralph Fitch, England’s Pioneer to India, p. 144 ; Fitch, 
Ralph in Foster’s Early Travels, p. 26 ; Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i Akéari Ms. 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 391. 

A, Sterling (p. 17) refers to the production of cotton in the areas 
south of river Baitarani, but the produce in lis opinion was of a low 
description. For the manufacture of finer fabrics in his opinion, cotton 
was imported from Berar. 

156. For details see chapter VII. n 

157. Hainilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 208. A. ‘Sterling (p. 17) refers to the 
production of Sugar-cane, in tlie areas south of river Baitarini. 

158. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eug. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. II, p. 
138 ; Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, in Sarkar, J., The India of Aurangzeb, 
pPp- LVIIL, p. 47. 

159. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 18. 
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Tobacco 


We have already referred to the fact that tobacco, as an intoxicant was 
introduced in Orissa by Portuguese, They brought it from North America.!°° 
The people of Orissa seeins to liave started its cultivation during the 
medieval period. Alexander Hamilton, visiting Orissa in 1708, referred to the 
production of tobacco at Balasore. Later A. Sterling and L,. S. S. O’Malley 
also refer to the production of tobacco in Orissa.2 ¢? 


Sericulture 

Orissa during the period under survey, had a great reputation in the 
production of silken and tussar or tasar (which also went by the name of h2rba) 
good.°® This very fact suggests that sericulture was practised in medieval 
Orissa. Further, we have a few contemporary references to strengthen 
this view. William Bruton in 1633 mentions about the production of silk 
at Puri.i¢? Tussar, also called herba, was produced in Orissa. Production of 
tussar in the country (Mayurbhanja) of Tillbichrumbung (Tribikram Bhanja : 
1660-1668) near Balasore has been mentioned by Walter Clavell, the English 
Factor, in 1676.3°* Herba was often grown in forests without any human 
care. In the sixties of sixteently century Caesar Frederike referred to the 
production of ‘herba which is a kind of silk, which grows amongst tle 
woods’.1¢ 5 


Means of cultivation and irrigation 

As a matter of cultivation was carried on by the peasants living in 
villages. They needed seed, pairs of oxen and tools and implerments. Posses- 
sion of land was not included among the essential prerequisites. Un- 
.doubtedly they were living ina period of land abundance. They tilled the 
soil in their own way, and paid a portion of the produce to the governing 
power as revenue. 

In the contemporary records, one lacks any description of the agrarian 
tools and implements employed by the peasants. Nevertheless, there are no 


160. Sarkar, J., History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 368. 
161. Sterling, A., op.cit., p. 18 ; O’Malley, L,. S. S., B.D.G., Balasore, p. 85. 
162. For details see chapter VIl. 


163. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3, 
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164. Master, S., Diary, Vol. 1, p. 53, Vol. II, pp. 84-85 ; Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. 
Il, p. CCXL,. 

165. Frederike, C., in Purchas, Samuel, Purchas His Pilgrimes, Part II, p. 1711. 
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grounds for supposing that they were in any essential particulars different. 
froin those employed’ by the peasants even in the present years. Of course, 
we may add here that the achievements of modern scientific agriculture 
brought forth many changes in the implements of the peasants. 


The tillage implements of the Indian peasant, three and half centuries 
back, were generally few, simple in construction and indigenous in pattern. 
‘Iiere was absence of labour-saving appliances. However, in essentials tle 
agricultural practices of the Indian peasants seemed similar to those persued 
by their counterparts in Europe. John Fryer, an English visitor noted, tley 
tilled the land and dressed the corn with no remarkable difference from other 
nations.*°° Though oxen were yoked to it, not horses, the Indiau plough was 
no stranger to the European eyes. As Edward Terry described the wooden 
ploughs they used were similar to the ‘foot-plouglis’ used at the time in 
England,*¢” and if there was in the ploughshare only one little iron tooth,!®* 
or none at all, it was because tlhe ‘light grounds’ in India did not need the 
heavy iron coulter.*°®° ‘The Indian peasant moreover, made use of the seed- 
drill, a late-comer in European agriculture,” and in case of some crops like 
cotton, employed even dibbling.””3 In the use of the agrarian implements,. 
as inentioned above, tlhe peasants of medieval Orissa exhibited no difference. 


On tlie peasants knowledge and use of fertilizer, we have unluckily very 
little information. We have already referred to the natural fertilization of 
the fields by the rivers, the water of which carried a layer of sub-soil that 
increased the fertility of land, after seasonal floods. The rotation of crops!” ®? 
also gave the peasant an important means to preserve the productivity of 
the soil. The peasants in Orissa, most likely, were using cow-dung as a 


166. Fryer, J., A New Account of East India and Persia Being Nine Year’s T ravels,. 
Ed. W. Crooke, Vol. 11, p. 108. 

167. Terry, E. in Early Travels in India, Ed. W. Foster, p. 298. 

168. For a description of the forms, in which iron teetli are used in the 
ploughs in various localities, see Mukherjee, N. G., Handbook of Indian 
Agriculture, pp. 92-93. 

169. Fryer, J., op.cit,, Vol. II, p. 108. 

170. Elliot, H. M., Memoirs of the Races, Ed. J. Beams, Vol. 11, pp. 341-342. 

171. In some places, they push down a pointed peg (mekh) into the ground,. 
put the (cotton) seed into the hole, and cover it with earth—it grows. 
better thus. Husain, Amaunullah, (early 17th century)) MS, 1.0., f. 30b, 
vide Habib, Irfan, op.cit., p. 25; The Cambridge Economic History of Jndia,. 
(1200-1750), Ed. Raychaudhuri, T. and Habib, Irfan, Vol. I, p. 214. 
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fertilizer, to increase the fertility of the soil. Another method that is tlie 
usefulness of certain crops in preparing land for cultivation was perhaps 
‘carried out by the peasants in Orissa. Jean de Thevenot, while referring to 
tlie coastal areas, inentioned that ‘fish wvas used as manure’.!”? In the absence 
‘of direct references, it is difficult to take it granted that the peasants of 
coastal Orissa used fish as manure. 


The dependence of Indian agriculture on the monsoons is proverbial. 
Nevertheless important aspect of Indian agriculture i.e., the use of artificial 
irrigation to supplement rain and flood can hardly be ignored. The principal 
means employed for this purpose has been the construction of wells (excepting 
the tube-wells of the modern times), tanks and canals. 


In the Orissan inscriptions of the pre-Muslim period we find mention 
of words such as vapi, tataka, sarah, ‘pushkarint etc. All these words more or 
dess corresponded to ponds, tanks and reservoirs which were constructed for 
bathing as well as irrigational purposes." * 


Another source of artificial irrigation was well. ‘The different methods 
‘of drawing water out of the wells now prevalent except of course the tube- 
ells—are nearly all described by our authorities. Although direct reference 
to Orissa is not available, yet, from the records of the contemporary autho- 
+ities, we can cite the different devices for lifting water from wells into field- 
channels. The simplest device as described by Fryer was tlie wooden scoop 
‘or dhenkli, working on the lever principle, usable where water was close to the 
surface.” The second common method was that of charas, in which water 
was lifted in a leather bucket attached to a rope drawn over a pulley wheel 
‘by a yoke of oxen.3"¢ The most sophisticated device was the Persian wleel, 
or sagiya of the historians of technology. It was made of wood, rope and 
earthen pots, aud worked on a combination of piyn-drum gearing and belt, 
the gear-wheel being rotated by draught animals going round the circles.+"” 
It is observed that the cost of the machine, probably put it beyond the means 


1735. Thevenot, J. D., in Indian Travels of T hevenot and Careri, Ed. Surendranath 
Sen, pp. 36-37. Thevenot was in India from 1665 to 1667. 

174. Rajguru,-S. N., Inscripttons of Orissa, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 20, 23, 25, 27, 30, 
59, 85, 92, 104, 154, 205, 295, 309, 319 ; PArt 11, pp. 10, 15-17, 26-27; Sah, 
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of the poorer cultivators.” ® ‘The peasants of Orissa, most likely, were not 
unaware of the above mentioned devices. 

As a matter of fact, the settlements of villages as well as agriculture, 
since early times, followed the courses of the rivers and Orissa was no 
exception to this. Thus numerous canals were cut from rivers to furnish 
irrigation. 

It may be pointed out here that we do not lave any reference pertaining 
to Orissa to the irrigational projects that carried out at the government 
level under Muslim rule. Apparently, during the period uuder survey 


artificial irrigation was the main concern of the cultivators. 
[a] 


Impediment on Agricultural Production 

Agricultural production, in medieval Orissa, was not always smooth. 
On the contrary, there were two factors, one natural and tlhe other linman, 
which created serious interruptious or violent setbacks for agricultural life. 

The first factor was climatic, essentially, tlie untimeliness, scarcity or 
superfluity of rain. In any case, it adversely affected cultivation. During 
the past couples of centuries, Orissa’s record of draught or flood followed by 
often famine and pestilence is frightful. We have a few references to the 
natural calamities of medieval Orissa. Mukundaram Chakravorty, speaking’ 
of Orissa in tlie fourth quarter of 16th century writes that, ‘in this country 
(Orissa) there are dwelling liouses by tlhe side of the rivers and the crops 
will be destroyed during the rainy season’.3?®° Draught in 1642 led to the 
disruption of Orissa’s export of graiu to Coromaudel.!2° 

In Orissa failure of crop often brought about famine, causing untold 
miseries for tlhe people more particularly for the cultivating class. For 
example, in 1642-1643 there was a famine in Orissa.3°! The English factors 
at Swally in their letter (31st January 1649) made mention of the famine at the 
Gingelly coast.*°® Famines occurred frequently during the reign of Aurang-: 
zeb. In 1671 as known from the Madalapanji, a famine appeared and food 
materials were very dear. In the following year there was a famine at. 


178. The Cambridge Econom'c History of India (1200-1750), Ed. by Raychbaudhuri,. 
T. and Habib, Irfan, Vol. I, pp. 214-215. 

179. Chakravorty, M., Kabikankan Chandi, Vol. I, p. 332. 

180. Moreland, W. H., From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 208 ; Raychaudhury, T., 
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Balasore when people died of liunger or fled away leaving their liomes.!®* 
Another famine which broke out in 1694+ was the result of cyclone that passed 
chiefly on the coastal regions of Orissa. This famine brought about scarcity 
in food grains.385 In the factory records we further come to know that 
duriug the famine people sell themselves or their children as slaves. This 
points to the voluntary enslavement of the people duriug famine. 

The second factor which remained as setback to agricultural production 
was the political confusion at certain periods. The Mughal-Afglian conflict 
iu secoud lialf of the 16th century, for establishing supremacy in Orissa, the 
wars conducted by the Muslim administrators against refractory zamindars 
under their rule aud the Maratha raids into Orissa in the fifth decade of ‘8th 
century hindered the peace in agrarian life. During the period of political 
turmoil the people were leaving their villages in fear. Sucli a situation 
always affected adversely proper cultivation of land. 

Another point to consider was the impact ofa grarian exploitation. 
It lias been argued that siuce the land revenue covered practically the entire 
surplus produce raised by the peasant, and that since, representing a fixed 
share of the produce or a fixed cash-rate on the crop per unit of area, it was 
a retrogressive tax, it fell excessively heavily on the smaller peasantry.!2° 
In addition, the system of jagir transfers encouraged and unchecked spolia- 
‘tion of the peasantry by potentates.3 ®?” The result was a phenomenon implied 
in Mughat official documents,*®® and described by contemporary observers 
like Bsrnier,*%* namely, the large-scale abandonement of land by peasant.!?° 
In Orissa another administrative measure of the Mughal officers also 
affected the cultivation. Murshid Quli Khan I (1703-1710) who was the 
subahdar of Orissa also in charge of Bengal, to increase the revenue under 
pressures from Aurangzeb adopted two-fold administrative measures viz., 
{i) to give contract the lands.of the fallen landed proprietors for the collec- 
tion of laud revenue and (ii) to turn all the officers’ jagirs in Bengal into 
Ahalsa or crowun-land directly under the collector and give the dispossessed 
officers of Bengal in exchange jagirs of the province of Orissa. Such a proposal 
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of Murshid Quli Khan was approved by the Mughal emperor. Asa result, 
tle Bengal mansabdars were assigned lands in Orissa. The second adminis- 
trative measure affected Orissa in two-ways. Firstly, as it was perhaps one 
way traffic, therefore many Oriya jagirdars or officers must have been dis- 
placed to make room for the Bengal mansabdars or secoudly, some jagirs taken 
away partially from oue aud combined with those of others might have made 
the Bengal jagirdars to be accommodated iu Orissa. But whatever might be its 
effect on the Oriya officers the Bengal mansabdars who were given jagirs in 
Orissa in lieu of Bengal jagirs neglected the management and the cultivation 
deteriorated in the province. This brought a baneful effect on the cultivators 
of Orissa.** 


From tle above discussion it is seen that the natural calamities, politi- 
tical confusion at different periods aud agrarian exploitation impeded agri- 
cultural production in Orissa, Two important factors which encourage 
production namely, (i) extension of area under cultivation and (ii) adequate 
relief provisions for the peasants seems to have not received much attention 
in Orissa under Muslim administration. We have only stray references to 
the grant of tagavi (agricultural loan) to the cultivators, exemptions from 
payment of revenue for that year and graut of seeds to the benefit of the 
cultivators.3?? Thus agricultural production in Orissa depended largely on 
the persoual enterprise of the cultivators aud favourable situation. 


Material condition 

Our evidences are so fragmentary that it is not possible to draw a firm 
picture of the material condition of different agrarian classes. Navertheless, 
we liave attempted to present here, on the basis of available data, a tentative 
discussiou. 

To begin with, the peasants constituted the bulk of the populace. 
Above them were tlie officials consisted of subahdars, diwans, mugaddams, chau- 
dhuries, qanungos or talukdars, amils aud zamindars. As is seen, there was little 
question of the peasauts claiming property rights over any parcel of land. 
Though land was abundant, the peasant could put up with a denial of his 


191. Sterling, A., op.cit., pp. 87-88 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., p.- L114. 

192. Murshid Quli Khan, the Governor of Orissa (1714-1727) gave tagauvi to 
the poor tenants. (Salimullah, Tarikh-i-Bengala, pp. 26b, 3la-40b, Gladwin, 
A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, pp. 32-33; Salim, Ghulam Husain, 
Riyaz-us-Salatin, Eng. Tr. by Abdus Salam, pp. 248-249, 254-256 ; Sarkar, 
J. Studies in Mughal India, p. 219). £ 
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right over the land he tilled. However, they had certain things that they 
could own such as seed, cattle aud implements. They also sold their produce 
in order to pay the land revenue in cash. These were sufficient factors for 
the existence or emergency of economic differentiation within the pesantry 
during the medieval period. 

From the existing references, it is known that cultivation was encou- 
raged, uncultivated lands were brought under cultivation and often the 
peasants received financial assistance. More particularly during tlhe time 
of natural calamities, when the miseries of tle peasants could reach the notice 
of the imperial government relief measures in the form of granting 
agricultural loans (tfagavi), remittance of taxes etc. were taken wu}. 
Obviously such measures broughtforth material prosperity to some extent. 
Nevertheless the prosperity of the agriculturists largely depended on other 
factors. The first to mention in this connection was the role of the officials. 
In the medieval period, since the major portion of revenue of the state had 
to depeud on the cultivating class, the government gave instructions to the 
officials to see that the agrarian classes would not be exploited and to work 
for their prosperity. 

But the officers employed to look to the welfare of the husbandmen were 
often found not to observe all the instructions froin the government. Some- 
times they squeezed the cultivators to extract as much money as possible. 
When the rents rose too high and exploitation went to the full brim, the 
cultivators fled away into wilderness for the sake of their lives. Thus the 
cultivators groaned under the heavy oppression of the officialdom, and had 
no remedies whatsoever except appealing to the highest authority for redres- 
sing their grievances, which at times went unheard or could not be readily 
attended to because of mischief of bureaucracy or the distance of the capital. 
Added to this was the natural calamities which were of frequent occurrences, 
stood on the way of the peasant’s prosperity. 

It would not be out of place to throw some light on the relationship of 
agriculturists with the industries. We have already discussed the agrarian 
products of medieval Orissa. Certain crops like cotton, oil-seeds, sugarcane 
which were grown in Orissa, became the raw material for the textile, oil and 
sugar industries. The producers could procure, in the one hand, an income 
of their own and on the other hand, helped the development of local 
industries. The growth of such industries became responsible for bringing 
about the material prosperity of the labouring class, artisans, and the mer- 
chants,*?® who were involved in various industries. 


193. For details see chapters VII and VIII. 
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The peasants of medieval Orissa enjoyed certain privileges i.e., right 
to fish, right to cut woods in forest for fuel and right to bring under cultiva- 
tion, uncultivated forest lands etc. Such privileges did help the peasants to 
improve their material condition. With limited wants as well as consu- 
mable commodities and otlier minimum necessary materials available at 
cheap price, peasants could mauage themselves without depending much on 
the state’s bounties. 

Above the peasants come the officials. Though small in number, they 
constituted the actual bureaucracy, enjoying a lot of privileges. The officers 
in charge of paraganas, taluks and province were granted jagirs. Further they 
were also allowed to deduct a certaiu percentage!** of the revenue collected 
as their remuuneration. Some officers were permitted to collect octroi!?®’ 
duties and other taxes. Occasional presents from the European merchants 
in the form of cash and kind, were the sonrce of income of the subahdars as 
well as other officials. In the English factory records and European travel 
accounts we liave references to tle offeriug and receipt of such presents.!?¢ 
Presents remained as a source of income of the officials at the loss of the 


194. In case of talukdars it was usually 5 per cent deduction from the gross 
collection of tlie revenue of the villages under their charges (Mahapatra, 
P. R., op.cit., p. 41). 

195. A toll levied at the gates of a city on the articles brought to that city. 

195. Captaiu Brookhaven, the Commander of Lioness (ship), instructed Bridg- 
man aud other English factors at Balasore to offer the nawab of Cuttack 
fine cloth and one or two sword blades as present if the nawab passed 
through Balasore (E.F.I., 1646-1650, Vol. III, p. 334; Hedges, W., 
op.cit., Vol. II, p. CLXXXVI). When Rashid Khan, the nawab of 
Orissa, came to Balasore in 1674, tlhe Euglisli aud Dutch offered him 
presents (Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 158). Iu 1679 tlhe English factors at 
Balasore offered broad cloth (valued at Rs. 25,000/—) as present to Mirza 
Wali, the deputy ‘governor’ of Balasore (Master, S., Diary, Vol. 1, p. 122, 
Chatterjee, A., Bengal in the Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 49). In the same year 
the Englisly also gave to Malik Kasiin, the ‘governor’ of Balasore a 
special present of worth Rs. 160 (E.F.l., 1678-168t, New Series, Vol. 
IV, p. 200). When in 1680 Ramzana, son of Buzrug Umed, the nawab of 
Orissa came to Balasore as his father’s deputy, Byam, the English 
factor paid a visit to liim and offered presents (Ibid, p. 245). The 
English in 1748 gave presents to the deputy ‘governor’ and bakhshi of 
Balasore in order to retain their friendship for any future help (Ibid., 
Pp. 364) 
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state because the foreign merchants offered presents with a view to gaining 
concessions in payment of customs and other duties. Such presents were 
nothing but different forms of bribe, the receipt of which increased their 
material condition. 


It is interesting to note that the revenue officers of various categories, 
though had no proprietory right in the soil, and were not zamindars in any 
sense of the term, gradually incourse of time, utilised the power given to them 
for their self-aggrandisement and attempted to acquire certain right. They 
disposed lands in a way that brought huge advantage to them. ‘The services 
of the fiscal officer as became more and more necessary for the Muslim fulers 
of Orissa, they with the march of time grew more and more independent. 
The homogeneous character as a staff of revenue officers gradually lost, 
splitting up into a number of different landholders, eacli with more or less 
of admitted proprietory right, according to one’s strength and opportunity 
for asserting himself. Although none possessed anything like a full owner- 
ship in the land, yet, a new class of landed aristocracy developed out 
of the bureaucratic administration, which the imperial government never 
contemplated. This ultimately sat heavily on the shoulder of the common 
man. As a result, since the time passed on, the cultivator was exploited 
for the interest of the bureaucracy. The cultivating class, which was to a 
great extent dependent on the revenue officer or landholders for their pros- 


perity were utilised by the officials for their own prosperity, during the period 
under survey. 
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Chapter Seven 


INDUSTRIES 


Although agriculture formed the main feature of the economic life of 
the pzople; yet, there existed several crafts and industries in Orissa during 
the period uuder survey. As it seems, a considerable portion of Orissa’s 
population earned their livelihood working as manufacturers of various 
kinds of agricultural aud non-agricultural products. The abundance of the 
products was sucli that even after tlie full needs of the people were met, 
there was left considerable surplus for export. 


Textile Industry 

Textile industry was one of the premier industries of medieval India. 
Tlie centres of textile industry spread over different areas of the country 
sucli as Surat, Gujarat, Chanderi in Malwa, Burhanpur iu Khandesh, Mysore: 
and northern parts of tlie Madras presidency, Jaunpore, Banaras and some: 
other localities in the United provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Bengal.? 

It was also one of the principal industries of medieval Orissa as it is 
known from the contemporary Persian chronicles, accounts of the foreign 
travellers, factory correspondences and the diaries of the Agents of the: 
Euglish traders. Abul Fazl (1595-1596) in the Ain-i-Akbari mentioned the 
manufacture of cloth in Orissa.? Sujan Rai, a century later in his Khulasat-ut— 
Tawarikh (1695-1699) refers to the production of ‘good cloth’ in Orissa.? 
Foreign travellers from Ralpli Fitch (eighties of the sixteenth century) to. 
Alexander Hamilton (1708) have also made mention of production of cloth in 
Orissa. Cloths were manufactured from various kinds of fibres e.g. cotton, 
silk, herba (tussar, tasar) and wool. 


Datta K.K., Survey of India’s Social Life and Economic condition in the Eighteenth 
Century (1707-1813), p. 83. 

2. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 11, Eng. Tr. Jarrett, H. S., p. 138. 

3, Rai, Sujan, Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, Eug. Tr. by Sarkar, J., India of Aurangzeb, 


— 
. 
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Cotton Products 
Among the textile products cotton goods held the foremost place. 
‘Though Ralph Fitch actually did not visit Orissa, he meutioned the produc 
‘tion of ‘very much’ cotton cloth in Orissa in the eighties of the sixteenth 
‘century.* S. Manrique who was in Bengal in 1628-1629 observed that the 
twelve kingdoms of Bengal of which Orissa was one were noted for the 
production of cotton cloth.’ Peter Mundy (1628-1634) referred to the availa- 
bility at Patna of various kinds of cloths manufactured in Orissa e.g. ham- 
mams, ambaries, cassas, charconnas.® 
Following are the different varieties of cotton cloths manufactured in 
Orissa. hi 
Sannoe : Sir William Foster has defined it to be a kind of white cotton goods.” 
According to Luiller, Balasore was a centre of trade in fine white 
calicoes called sanas.S In the opinion of Sir Richard Carnac Temple 
it is probably sanu, Bengal cotton goods and “‘possibly the same as 
salu a cotton cloth, usually of Turkey red.”®° But this opinion of Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple is not acceptable as salu cannot be sannoe. 
In Hobson-Jobson, sannoe has Deen mentioned in the list of piece 
goods without any explanation of the term.’ On the other hand a 
detailed explanation lias been given in it in the case of salu. If 
Sannoe and salu would have bees the same thing they would not 
have been mentioned separately. So, Johu Irwin’s view that sannoe 
is a plain cloth of ordinary quality manufactured chiefly in Orissa 
may be taken as correct.!? 
Gurrah Itis plain cotton cloth generally of inferior quality! and tlie name 
is perhaps derived from Hindi garha.** 


4. R. Fitch in Foster, S. W., Early Travels, p. 25. 
5. Manrique, I. S., Travels, Vol. 1, p. 56; Bengal Past and Present, July- 
Sept., 1916, pp. 6-7. 
€. Mundy, P., Travels, Vol. II, pp. 154-155. 
7. English Factories in India (hereinafter E.F.I.), Vol. X, 1655-1660, 
p. 188n. 
8. Luiller, Voyage en Golfe de Bengala, quoted in Prevost Histoire des Voyages, 
Vol. XIII, p. 89, in Bowery, T., A Geographical Account of the Countries Round 
the Bay of Bengal, p. 2331. 
9. Master, S., Diaries of Streynsham Master {liereinafter Diary), Vol. I, p. 306n. 
10. Hobson-Jobson, p. 708a. 
11. Ibid, p. 818mand b. 
12. Journal of Indian Textile History (hereinafter J.L-T.H.), 1957, p. 71. 
13. Ibid, p. 69 ; Datta, K. Ko, Bengal Subah, Vol. I, p. 190. 
14. Hobson-Jobson, p. 707a. 
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Nillae 


Mulmul 
Dimity 


Hammam: 
#& 
Calico 


Battlili 
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This perhaps represents, Arabic Khassa, which means ‘special,” 
‘choice’, ‘select’. It is a plain muslin of good quality. 
The word is derived from Hindi Nila, blue. It is a kind of blue 
cloth.!¢ 
Hindi malmal muslin.” 
It lias been mentioned in the list of piece-goods without any expla- 
nation in Hobson-Jobson.*® Webster has defined it as a ‘cotton 
fabric with raised stripes or cords employed for hangings 
and furniture coverings and sometimes used for garments. 
It is derived from the Arabic hammam, ‘a Turkish bath’, so named 
for its use in the bath and is a cloth of thick stout texture.?° 
In calico were included muslin, longcloth and chintz and in fact it 
was a generic term for cotton cloth. 
It is derived from the Portuguese word beatilla, ‘veiling’ (a curtain) 
and is a kind of inuslin.’® 


Tschen(sahan) Probably the word is derived from Hindi sahan, ‘enduring’ 


Charconna © 


Ambar: Derived from Persian amari is canopied hawdah. 


and is a superior strong calico.?? 
Hindi charkhana, ‘chequered’ muslin. It is very similar to the 
doreas (striped clotly) and the difference was in respect of the: 
breadtli of stripes and their closeness to each other as well as tlie 
sizes of the squares.®* 


25 


Seerband : Hindi ‘sirband’ ‘turban’. J. Taylor lias described it as a kind of 


26 


muslin. 


15. Ibid, J-L.T.H., 1957, p. 68. 


16. Hobson-Jobson, p. 70b. 
17. Sinha, J. C., Economic Annals of Bengal, p. 292 ; J.1.T.H., 1957, p. 70. 


18. Hobson-Jobson, p. 707a. 


19. Web 


ster, New International Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. 1, p. 626. 


20. Hobson-Jobson, p. 707a and b. 

21. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 122n. 

22. Hobson-Jobson, p. 90a; J.1.T.H., 1956, App. IX. p. 40. 

923. Pelsaert, Francisco, Remonstrantie, Trans. from Dutch in JFahangir’s India 
by W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl, p. 81 ; E.F.I., Vol. I, 1618-1621, p. 1937 ;. 


J-I-1 


\ H.. 1957, p. 71. 


24, Hobson-Jobson, p. 706b. 
25. Ibid, 17a. 
26. Ibid, p. 708b. 
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Lungi Hindi lungi, perhaps originally from Persian lung and lunggt, loin 
cloth. It is a scarf or web of cloth to wrap round the body.” 
Romal or rumal A handkerchief. 
Do-sutt Hindi do-suti, do-suta ‘double threaded’. It is thus a kind of cheap 
cotton cloth woven with double thread.?® 
Ginghams As defined in the Oxford Englisl Dictionary it is ‘a kind of cotton 
or linen clotli of dyed yarn often in stripes or checks’ and it is 
derived from the Malay word ‘ginggang.””° In Hobson-Jobson 
it has been defined as a kind of stuff made of ‘cotton yarn dyed 
before being woven’. It is also stated there that the Indian 
gingham is a product of cotton mixed with other materiaia.?° 
However, its important feature was that it was ‘woven with 
double threaded warps and wefts that having a distinct texture.?? 
Salampores : A kind of chintz.?? 


Centres of production 

The production of cotton goods instead of being confined to certain 
places was diffused throughout the country. ‘The main centres of production 
were Mohaupur, Balasore, Balaramgarh, Soro, Bhadrak, Jajpur, Cuttack, 
Balkkada (Balikuda), Hariharpur, Harispurgarli, Puri, Ganjam, Gingelly 
‘coast etc. 


Mohanpur® a village previously in Orissa and now in Midnapur 
district was a centre of production of sannoes, which constituted an important 
item of investment of the English.’* 


Balasore and its adjacent region were the centres of production of 
various kinds of cotton goods. Hence the European companies and specially 
‘tle Euglish, who purchased a lot of cotton goods for export, established 
factories at Balasore. Of the varieties of cotton cloths produced at Balasore 
sannoes, dimities and mumuls were noteworthy.®® Streynsham Master’s instruc- 
tion to the chief of Balasore for purchasing nillaes of lively colours from 


27. Ibid, p. 519a and b. 

28. Ibid., p. 325b. 

29. Oxford English Dictionary, p. 484. 

30. Hobson-Jobson, pp. 375-376a. 

31. J.1L.T.H., 1956, App. IX, p. 41. 

32. Hobson-Jobson, p. 784b. 

33. Mohaupur : A village in Midnapur district, situated 21° 50 87° 29° E. 
34, Master, S., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 218, 306. 

35. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 217, 
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re in 1679 indicates the possibility of nillaes being produced at 

Tle existence of cloth-producing centres at Balaramgarh (situated 
eight miles east of Balasore) aud the surrounding places is evident from the 
establishment of an Euglish factory®” there in 1749 for purchasing different 
kinds of merchandise of which cotton fabrics topped the list. 

Soro, situated twenty miles south-west of Balasore, was a centre for 
production of sannoes. At a cousultation the English factors at Balasore (16th 
December, 1676) proposed to deal witli the weavers of Soro for sannoes.38 

That Bhadrak, Jajpur and tlie adjacent places produced do-suti cloths is 
evideut from the letter (28th December, 1664) of subahdar, Khaun-i-Dauran, to 
Muhammad. Jan the local faujdar. In this letter the former urged the latter 
to collect from tlie aforesaid places do-suti cloths necessary for the construc- 
tion of ships at Balasore.’® 

Cuttack was another centre for production of cotton cloth. In 1/08 
sannoes and seerbands were available here at much cheaper rates than those at 
Balasore.*° 

Balkkada (Balikuda), eleven miles south-east of Hariharpur was found 
ia 1633 by William Bruton, the English factor, to be a centre for production 
of ‘country fashioned cloth’*± which would have included cotton cloth. 

At Hariharpur twenty-five miles from Cuttack, were produced ‘cloth of 
all sorts’*" in 1633. In the same year the English intended to purchase cassas 
from there.*? Cassas and Sannoes were available there for export in 1642.4* 
The English East India Company in its letter dated 28th Jauuary, 1659 
authorised the merchants to purchase 1009 pieces of ‘adatay sannoes’*% and 


36. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. IT, pp. 227, 254. 

37. Fort William to the Court, 13th January, 1749-50, Para 152 ; Datta, 
K. K., Fort Williams, Vol. I, p. 389. 

38. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 86. 

39. Hasan, Abul, Muragat-i-Hasan, pp. 173-175. 

40. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 216. 

41. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R,J., Vol. X, 1961, No, 3, 
p. 32. 

42. Ibid, p. 44. 

43. E.F.L, Vol. IV, 1630-1633, p. 3p8. 

44. Hedges, W., The Diaries of Sir William Hedges (1681-1687), Vol. II, 

p. CLXXXII. 

45. kind of sannoes available in the neighbourhood of Haribarpur (E.F.1., 
Vol. X, 1655-1660, p.- 276n). In Hobson-Jobson (p. 706a) it has been listed 
as a kind of piece-goods without any explanation. 
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203 pieces of Hariharpur sannoes every year.*° Walter Clavell, the English 
factor observed in 1676 that the ‘cloth of Harrapore’ could be brought to 
Balasore easily by land.<” 


Calicoes were produced at Harispur (Harishpurgarh) situated at tlhe 
mouth of the Patua (river) in tlie seventies of the seventeenth century.*® 
Plentiful production of cotton cloth at ‘Hrispore’ (Harishpurgarh) has been 
referred to by Alexander Hamilton in 1708.+° 


Pipli, formerly a village, about 16 miles from the mouth of the Subarna- 
rekha in the north-east of Balasore “‘produces the same commodities that 
Balasore does”. observed Alexander Hamilton in 1708. This would mean 
that cotton goods of different varieties like sannoes, dimities and mulmuls were 
produced there. 


Jagannath (Puri) according to Pelsaert, was the centre for production of 
fine muslins like cassa and mulmul, hammam, taschen (sahan) and wide cloth of 
good quality for use as bed sheet in the twenties of the seventeenth century.” 
William Bruton noticed the production of ‘good cloth’ of ample quantity 
there in 1633.5 Ralpli Cartright, the English factor proposed in 1633 to 
send persons to Puri to procure cloth from that place.’® Abundant produc- 
tion of cloth at this place has been referred to by Alexander Hamilton in 
1708.5¢ Although none of the aforesaid authorities except Pelsaert made 
any mention of the nature of cloth produced tliere, it is possible tliat by 
cloth they referred to cotton cloth also. 


At Ganjam and the adjacent places Alexander Hamilton noticed in 1708 
the manufacture of several varieties of cotton cloths. He, however, does 
not mention their names. The English purchased Salampores from Ganjam 


46. E.F.L., Vol. X, 1655-1660, pp. 275-276. 

47. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 84; E.F.L., Vol, VII, 1642-1645, p. XXVII. 

48. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 129. 

49. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol, I, p. 215. 

50. Ibid, Vol. IT, p. 3. _ 

51. Pelsaert, E., op.cit., p. 8. n 

52. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.]J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3, 
p. 48. 

53. Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. III, p. 177; Wilson, C. R., Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 17-18. 

54. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol, I, p. 214. 
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in 1747-1748. Though not definitely mentioned, it is likely that these were 
produced there.®® 


Production of much calicoes specially Bbetillies was uoticed by Bowery in 
the seventies of the seventeenth century at the coast of Gingelly which 
extended from the river Godavari to Jagannath (Puri).5® 


As regards the quality of cotton goods it may be mentioned that there 
were both fine and coarse cloths. Palsaert found that the muslins and 
superior wide cloth produced at Jagannath (Puri) were fine in quality.5" In 
1708 Cuttack and Ganjam produced both fine and coarse cotton cloths.’ ® 


Silk products 

Orissarproduced varieties of silk goods during the period under review. 
Among them were the taffetas. The word ‘taffeta’ is derived from the Persian 
“taftan’ which means to twist, spin. It was a trade term for silk piece goods 
introduced into Bengal by the Europeans who found the Persian word taftan 
already in use to denote silk piece goods.®? Sometimes this name was also 
applied to plain woven silks or light thin silk stuff with ‘considerable lustre 
(sic) or gloss.’ °° 


Centres of production 

William Bruton in 1633 refers to the production of ‘taffetas’ at Puri.%! 
Production of silk cloths has been referred to by Alexander Hamilton at 
Balasore in 1708.52 But he lias not mentioned the names of the cloths 


produced there. 


Herba products 


Orissa also produced cloths of herba which may be identified with tussa 
{tasar). Both Ralph Fitch (1585-1586) and Alexander Hamilton (1708) observed 


55. Ibid, p. 209 (for varieties of cotton cloths) ; Fort William to the Court, 
February 24, 1747-48, para 52 ; Datta, K. K., Fort William, Vol. 1, p. 605 
(for purchase of salampores by the English). 

56. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 122. 

57. Pelsaert, F., op.cit., p. 8. 

58. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 209, 216. 

59. Hobsou-Jobson, p. 708b ; J.I.T.H., 1957, p. 72. 

60. Hobson-Jobson, p. 708b. 

61. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 8, 
p- £5. 

62. Hamilton, Aw opait., Vol. I, p. 217. 
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that the herbs goods were made of grass.°? In the opinion of Yule, Burnell 
and Sir William Foster these goods were made of rhea (a kind of grass) or 
some kindred species.’ But John Irwin called it a synonymin for wild silk 
known as tussar (tasar). He observed that the early Europeau travellers liad 
the wrong idea that tussar (fasar) was not silk but spun from herb. This idea 
arose from the fact that the Zussar cocoon looks like an organic part of the 
plant from which it hangs.°® The opinion of John Irwin that tlie herba goods 
were made of a kind of wild silk known as tussar seems to be more realistic 
than the views of others. ® ® 

Of the herba goods manufactured in Orissa mention may be made of 
taffetas, lungies, ginghams and pentascoes. The terms of tafetas, lungies and girghams 
have already been explained. Peniaseoes are fabrics generally made of pine- 
apple fibre.°” But these were also made of herba. 


Centres of production 

Balasore was a centre for production of herba goods. A. Hamilton 
opines that ‘of the herba goods produced there (Balasore) ginghams, peniascoes 
and some other goods (names not mentioned) were notewortliy’.°® Near 
Balasore was the ‘country’ (Mayurbhanj)} of Raja of Tillbichrumbung 
(Tribikram Bhanja, 1660-1668) from where “greater quantity of tester or 
‘herba’ was procurable while ‘ginghams, herba, taffetyes, herba lungees...and other 
sorts of herba goods” were found by Walter Chavell to be manufactured in 
its neighbourhood and brouglit to Balasore. About the quality of these he 
noted that “no where so good herba goods procurable” (1676).°° Bruton men- 
tioned Puri as a centre for production of taffetas in 1633.7° 


Aixed (cotton and silk) products 
Cloths of silk and cotton mixed together were also manufactured in 
medieval Orissa. Peter Mundy in the thirties of the seventeenth century 


63. Ibid; R. Fitch in Foster, W., Early Travels, p. 25. 

64. Foster, W., Early Travels, p. 25n ; Hobson-Jobson, p. 393b. 

65. J.LT.H., 1057, p. 69. 

65. For reasons see Mahapatra, P. R., Some Aspects of the Economic Life of 
Orissa, p. 115. 


67. Hobson-Jobson, p. 703a ; Bird wood, Sir George, Report on the old Records of 
the India Office, p. 40. ° 

68. Hamilton, A., op cit., Vol. I, p. 217. 

69. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 53 ; Vol. II, pp. 84-85 ; Hedges, W., op.cit., 
Vol. II, p. CCXL ; Birdwood, S. G., op.cit., p. 58. 


70. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X. 1961, No. 3, 
p- 48. ˆ 
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referred to the production of linen striped with wlite silk." Production of 
rumals (handkerchief), qurrahs aud lungies of silk and cotton mixed at Balasore 
has been mentioned by Hamilton (1708).72 


Woollen products 

AVe have no direct reference to the production of woollen goods in 
Orissa during tlie period under review. But woollen cloths were worn by 
tlie people at Puri? and sheep were available at the coast of Gingelly.”* 
‘These facts lead us to presume that some woollen goods were produced in 
medieval Orissa. 


[a] 


Organisation of Textile Industry 

Nothing lias been mentioned by our authorities concerning the orga- 
nisation of textile industry in the period concerned. Moreland has observed 
that tlie artisan system of production prevailed in medieval India. Tlie two 
chief characteristics of this system were that the management of business 
was not separated from tlie work of manufacture and that artisans carried ou 
the production ‘without any superior” capitalist direction’.”5 This remark 
was not entirely true of medieval Orissa. It imiglit have been so before the 
advent of the European companies into Orissa. With tlie growth of 
Luropean settlements the situation changed to some extent. As the 
European companies made advances to tlie weavers to enable them to buy 
tlieir raw materials aud support theniselves while at work, the latter were 
compelled to sell the finished products to tlhe merchants of those European 
companies, who thus came to exercise some sort of capitalist domination 
over tlhe weavers. 


Bleaching and dyeing 

The subsidiary industry for bleaching and dyeing of textile fabrics also. 
developed iii medieval Orissa. Bleaching and dyeing of fabrics were under- 
taken at Balasore. The water of ‘Casharry’?® (river Kansai) which was only 
two days’ journey from Balasore was nsed to gived the ‘most lasting dye’,?” 


71. Mundy, P., Travels, Vol. 11, p. 155. 

72. Hauimmilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 217. 

73. Bruton, Willian, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3, 
p. 48. 

74. Bowery, T,, op.cit., p. 121. 

75. Moreland, W. H, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 172. 

76. Perhaps of water of the river Kansai. 

77. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 83 ; Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. II, p. CCXL 
Birdwood, S. G.. op.cit., p. 58. 
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The English authorities at Fort William decided in 1747-1748 that tlie 20 
bales” ® of brown sannoes purchased for Madras would be returned to Balasore 
for the purpose of whitening these goods there.?® In the same year 27 bales 
of browua cloth were sent to Balasore for whitening and dressing but rain 
impeded the work.’ The Fort William letter of 24th February 1747-1748 
made mention of the dressing of 22 bales of brown cloth at Balasore.5! ® 


‘The establishment of European factories (see Chapter VIII) in Orissa 
duriag the medieval p2riod gave a whole-some boost to the textile industry. 
The European factories, more particularly of the English, became a veritable 
haven of refuge for the harassed people. Wherever there was a Kuropean 
factory, the weavers and artisaus’ colonies cropped up around them, “maut- 
facturing hamlets nestled within the shadow of its walls”. The English 
factors p2arsuaded the interior weavers and artisans to come together into a 
large village under the protection of tlie company’s troops. As a result, 
weavers living at different places left their owu Labitations and took their 
new abode in the rising new- centres of industries. Because of the patronisa- 
tiou aud enconragement from the English, there was a regular influx of the 
illfated aud neglected weavers to the industrial areas. 


The European factors gave .dadnis (advances) to the weavers and artisans. 

“The merchants and artisans were assured of a regular sale of their products. 

Further the individual weaver also had a wider choice of masters. ‘The 

increased competition of the factors for tlie Orissau products broughtforth 

the development of textile industry. As it seems liigh profits were made by 
the artisans, traders and export merchants. 


Ship and Boat Building Industries 

‘The question of building ships and boats at a place depends largely on 
‘the facilities in assembling the ship and boat building imaterials like steel, 
iron, fuel, cloth and timber. In the middle ages timber was the determining 
factor aud ships and boats could be built at places where suitable timber 
could bs procured.®® As all these materials were available in medieval 
Orissa, the industry for building ships aud boats developed there. Timber 
came from the jungles of Orissa. Iron (available at the Nilgiri hills, between 


78. One bale was consisted of 100 to 120 pieces. 

73. Fort William to the Court, 10th Jan. 1747-1748, para 161 ; Datta, K. K 
Fort William. Vol. I, p. 229. 

80. Fort William to the Court, 10tli Jan. 1747-1748, Paras 168-170. 

81. Ibid, 24th Feb. 1747-1748, Para 88. 

82. Moreland, W. H., India at the Death of Akbar, p. 157.- 
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Balasore aud Bhadrak and Ganjam) and cloth manufactured in various 
places of Orissa were also procurable. Moreover many shipwriglhts lived at 
different places of Orissa. 


During the period under review two places were associated in some 
form or other with the building of ships and boats and their repair, viz. 
Balasore and Harispur (Harishpurgarh). Balasore was undoubtedly more 
important of the two. The prosperity of trade, availability of cheap articles, 
the presence of sea shore, the piracy practised by tlie Arakanese pirates on 
the coast of Orissa and tlie need for having adequate naval resources for 
dealing with any defying foreign power in the harbour, and to ply a good 
number of ships from and to Balasore prompted the Mughal government to 
open a ship constructiou aud repairing centre with suitable dockyard. With 
the advent of European factors, there was furtlier development of the sliip- 
building industry iu Orissa. 


As regards tlhe construction of merchant ships we have a few references. 
from the writings of European merchants and travellers. In 1633 the 
Euglish factor William Bruton mentioned Balasore as “a sea-town where: 
shipping was built”.°? In 1634 the English East Iudia Company being in 
need of a small vessel for the transport of goods to the bigger vessels in the 
Bay, purchased a partially built vessel of about 100 funs®* from the ‘governor’ 
(officer-in-charge) of Balasore and soon after completing it named it the 
Thomas.85 In 1650-1651 Captain Dufson, an interloper, built at Balasore a 
ship of 200 tuns in partnership with a ‘ Moor of Balasore’ (perhaps a Muham- 
medan residing at Balasore) for trading from port to port.®® 


Repairing of vessels used in trade was also undertaken at Balasore. In 
1638, the English factors at Masulipatam (Thomas Clark and Richard 
Hudson) instructed Thomas Godfrew, the Master of the Coaster (ship), to go 
to Balasore for refitting the ship.°? They also wrote (February 24, 1648) to 


83. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 
3, pp. 44-45 ; Mahapatra, P. R., op.cit., p. 119. 

84. Tun—A uwtunit of sbip measurement used in Akbar’s time. In the six- 
teenth century a tun of wine, required the space from 4/10 to 6/10 of a 
modern registered tou. (Moreland, W. H., India at the Death of Akbar, pp.. 
1561, 288-289). 

85. E.F.l., Vol. V, 1634-1636, p. 43. 

86. Ibid, Vol. IX, 1651-1654, p. 92. 

87. Ibid, Vol. VI, 1637-1641, p. 50. 
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John Yard, the Euglish factor at Balasore that witli the arrival of the 
Coaster it should be brought over tlie bar of Balasore and be “‘placed in a 
convenient dock for trimming”. ‘Iie Master should be supplied witli what 
le might require and the crew with good lodging and diet. The Unity, 
the accompanying vessel under the charge of Seaton and manned by 15 
‘Dlacks’®® would be employed in providing timber aud if possible a large 
mast should b2 sent to Masulipatam by tlie Coaster. After completion of the 
repairs of the Coaster, Godfrew was to build a deck on the Unity. ‘I'hese works 
were expected to be completed within a period of eight months.’ In 1644, 

tlie Endeavour coming from Fort St. George “lost an auclor, beat off lier 

rudder and somes of her sheathing” while crossing the bar at Balasore. But 
these damages were expected to be easily repaired tliere.°° Fn 1650-1651 
Captain Durson repaired lis damaged ship the Loyalty at Balasore, but 
unfortunately it was wrecked totally by striking a second time.?3 In 1676 
tlie ketches®?® of the East India Company the Arrival and the Ganges damaged by 
the storm were “new imasted and rigged” at Balasore and returned to Hugli.®® 
In 1678, the Lilly aud the Ganges belonging to the English were at Balasore 

for necassary repair. But repairing of these vessels were lield up for some- 
time due to stoppage of timber and charcoal by an up-country Raja who 

was angry with the ‘governor’ of Balasore for not being permitted by the 
latter to take away an elephant that he had bought.®*# In 1702-1703 the 
English factors in Bengal proposed the work of sheathing and fitting of the 
Willian-smack should be done at Balasore.°? It appears that the Europeans 
had to dep2nd on the services of local craftsman for undertaking the work of 

ship-building and repair. 

Balasore was an important centre for building naval crafts. When in 

1654 Shaista Klan, the subahdar of Bengal made vigorous attempts to streng- 
then the naval fleet for suppressing the piracy of tlie Maghs and Feringees 
on the coast of Be:ngal, Balasore was made an important ship-building 


88. Blacks : perhaps referred to the local people of Orissa. 

89. E.F.I., Vol. VI, 1637-1641, p. 51. 

90. Ibid, Vol. VII, 1642-1645, p. 207. 

91. Ibid, Vol. 1X, 1651-1654, p. 92. 

92. Ketch : A small two masted vessel. 

93. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 64-65. 

94. Bengal and Madras Papers, Vol. I, p. 71; E.F.L, Vol. IV, 1678-168¢, 
New series, p. 167. 


95. Letter to Fort St. George, 1703, Vol. VIII, p. 34. 
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centre.’® As it seems the ship-buildiig centre remained under the nianage- 
iment of Muslim administration, where the local craftsmen, blacksmiths, 
kalapatis and others worked. Provisions and other articles were requisitioned 
by tlie government from different places for being used in the work at 
jalasore. Khau-i-Dauran, the subahdar wrote (28th December, 1664} to 
Muhatnmad Jan, the faujdar of Jajpur and Bliadrak to ask the officers of 
Jajpur, Bhadrak and other mazkhals in his faujdari to collect aud send cloths, 
rice, mustard oil, sesam2 aud other articles bafore the sailing season to 
Muhammed Baqar, the darogha in charge of the construction of ships at the 
port of Balasore. The subahdar further wrote that all the master craftsinen 
and blacksmiths residing at the port of Harispur (Harishpurgarh) and other 
placzs should bz sent to Balasore for being engaged in ship-building there.?7 
Taoomazs Bowery in th2 s2veoties of the seventeenth century also referred to 
nawis Shaista Khan’s building of ships for strengthening his naval fleet. 
Kvery year Shaista Khan sent down to the merchants at Balasore, Pipli, 
Hugli aud Jessore for fitting one or two “very well built” ships of 400, 500 or 
699 tous iu each portin such a way that they be capable of nudertaking 
rough sza voyiges. Tie governors were instructed to see for speeding up 
their coustruction and to send them to Dacca “gunned and well manned”.®® 

Besides slips, boats were also manufactured at Balasore Boats framed 
elsewhere were also brought there for fitting. The Euglish factors at Hugli 
decided at a cousultation ou 7th April, 1683 to build a boat at Balasore for 
the ketch, the Arrival. In 1684 the Beaufort, a ship belonging to the English 
brought from Fort St. George to Balasore some framed sloops,°* which were 
to be fitted there.!°° 

As described by Bowery, various boats were found in the Bay of Bengal 
sucli as Patillas (great flit bottomed vessels) the Oloako boats, Budgaroo (a 
pleasure boat) and Purgoos. The Purgoos were found at Hugli, Balosore and 
Pipli and ware used in loadiug aud unloading ships. Another type of boats 
which were sseu in Orissa were the Malangi boats mainly required for trans- 
porting grains and such other things in the river to the ports 


96. Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1997, p. 406 ; Fathiyyah-i-ibriyyah, 
continuation MS 115b-116a. 
97. Hasan, Abul, Muragat-i-Hasan, pp. 173-175. 
98. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 161-163. 
99. Sloop: A light boat. 
100. E.R.L, Vol. IV, 1678-168, New series, pp. 365-366. | 
101. Sarkar, J. N., Studies in E:onomic Life in Mughal India, p. 216; Ray, B. C., 


op.cit., p. 141. 
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From the letter of Khan-i-Dauran Tegarding the summoning of master 
craftsmen aud blacksmitlis from Harispur it can be surmised that Harispur 
(Harishpurgarh) was also a ship-building centre with considerable local 
craftsmen in medieval Orissa. 


From the 2bove discussion it is seen that ship-building and boat-Bbuild- 
ing industry flourished in medieval Orissa. ‘Iie Mughal government opened 
ship-building centres for reasons like (i) to defend the eastern boundary of 
the Mughal empire agaiust foreign merchants, (ii) to make the coast safe 
and secure against the inroads of Feringees (Assamese pirates) and other 
raiders, (iii) to transport goods in ships from one part of the empire to-~ the 
other, (iv) to send ships to distant foreign lands like Ceylone, Burma to bring 
desired rare articles not available in the Muslim empire. ˆ 


The ship-building industry gave employment to manv local craftsmen 
and artisans who earned their livelihood. ‘The local people were allowed to 
ply in the local ships and boats for their trade in sea and were earning their 
livelihood. 


Iron Industry 

It was one of the well developed industries of medieval Orissa. Many 
people earned their livelihood working in the smelting of iron and prepara- 
tiou of different tools nsed for various purposes. While referring to the 
early medieval period R. L. Mitra opines that iron was obtained from Tal- 
cher, where it is smelted to this day, and was of excellent quality.3°® William 
Hedges, the Agent of the English in Bengal (1682-1684) says that large quan- 
tity of iron was found in the Nilgir Hills (in Orissa) in 1683.35 Ajexander 
Hamilton (in 1708) while travelling from Bhadrak to Balasore found on the 
way iron as a product of the place. He also referred to the production of 
‘pretty good iron’ in the woods of Ganjam.°+ 


Iron procured froin the above mentioned places was smelted with the 
use of charcoal and the Kamaras (Blacksmiths) of mediaval Orissa knew the 
art of manufacturing many articles of iron. Since the people of the period 
were mostly agriculturists, for the manufacture and repair of agricultural 
implements the services of blacksmiths seems to be indispensable. Apart 


from the agricultural implements, they manufactured other articles of 
general use. 


102. Mitra, R. L., Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 36. 
103. Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 67. 
104. Haummilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 209, 217. 
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‘the years that preceeded the Muslim rule in Orissa has been considered 
as a great age of temple building. In the temples of medieval Orissa there 
was profuse use of iron beams. Further the fine workmanship on store 
iudicates that iron instruments of great fineness were used. All tlis proves 
that iron industry was in a flourishing condition in medieval Orissa. 


Besides, during the period under discussion, various kinds of weapons 
and armament made of iron were manufactured. The sculptural and epi- 
graphic sources of Orissa give examples of battle-axes, swords, shields, 
daggers and its varieties. Brajanath Badajena in liis work Samara Taronga 
(completed in 1781)!°5 refers to weapons aud iustruments (musical) like kunta, 
gupti, pharasa, tangi, katari, chakra, banka chhuri or banka katari, chhora, badi bandhuke, 
bhala balama,xbarchha, dampa nagara, nagara mahuri, nisana or dhansa, dhalamuli ghase, 
dhola, chadaka nali (flint gun) tarabara, peta (gatintlet), dhupa (one edged sword), 
khadga (double edged sword), jajala (jiujal) badau (roughly a shield with piercing 
appendage), dholaki, swara dhala (shield) etc. ‘The manufacture of all these 
weapons aud instruments provide clue to the existence of metallurgy iu 
Orissa which provided employment to many people. 


In the construction of tlie raths (cars) of Jagannath, Balabladra and 
Subbhadra which were used in the Rath Yatra (car festival) at Puri, lots of iron 
work was carried out, in the medieval period. This further suggest that 
iron-smitls were engaged in various types of works. 

We liave already discussed about the ship-building and boat-building 
industry. There was also profuse use of iron (as well as wood) in the construc- 
tion of slips and boats. This takes us to conclude that the blacksmiths of 
inedieval Orissa also prepared instruments aud tools for ship-building. 


From the above discussion it is seen that there was profuse use of iron 
in the construction of temples, buildings, ships, boats, in the manufacture 
of different kinds of weapons and armaments, agricultural implements and 
various other instruments and tools. A good number of people who were 
engaged in the different branches of iron industry like iron smelting aud 
manufacture of iron earned their livelilood. There is no denying of the 
fact tliat it was a flourishing industry of medieval Orissa. 


WORK ON OTHER METALS 
Our inscriptional and literary references are many to the manufacture 
of articles of different other metals like gold, silver, bronze, copper and 
brass. There were different professional classes in the sociecy like svarnakara, 


105. Badajena, Brajanath, Samar Taranga, Ed. by S. K. Patnaik, p. 4. 
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kansars who manufactured various ornaments and articles of daily use. 
In a previous chapter we have already discussed the different ornaments 
used by the people of Orissa. The wearing of ornaments by the peoples of 
medieval Orissa has been mentioned by Abul Fazl and Thomas Bowery.1®¢ 
All such ornainents were made out of gold, silver and alloies of some other 
metals by the svarnakaras or goidsmiths. The profuse use of ornaments both 
by men and women proves the fact that the craft of jewellery must have been 
very flourishing and given considerable employment to a large number of 
people in medieval Orissa. The kansaries or braziers manufactured utensils 
and other articles of brass and copper for the use of tlie people. John 
Marshall (1668-1672) found the production of brass “oftaes” (ewers) “challa- 
maches” (basins) at Danton.’® The issue of large number of copper plates 
during the period, before tlie advent of tle Muslims into Orissa, suggest 
that there was the development of copper industry.3°® From the foregoing 
lines it can be concluded that the crafts and industries kept many people 
engaged an d broughtforth a source of income for their maintenance. 


INDUSTRIES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 


The forests of Orissa supplied ingredients of various industries and 
provided o pportunities of employment to tlhe people. 


Wood work industry 


The wood work industry developed in medieval Orissa as is known 
from the archaeological remains, inscriptional and literary references. The 
carpenters are engaged in this industry. They manufactured the articles 
of domestic use like bed-steads, stools, lamp stands, mej (or table ; introdnced 
by the Portuguese in Orissa}3°? etc. They also manufactured the articles, 
used iu the construction of palaces, forts and temples. The chariots in 
which the idols of the Jagannath temple of Puri were carried in procession 
during the Car Festival was made of wood with much iron work and showed 
excellent workmanship. The cars were engraved with figures of different 


106. Allami, Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Ed. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. II, p. 138 ; 
Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 208. 

107. Marshall, J., op.cit., p. 63; Danton: A place 40 miles south of 
Midnapur (Midnapur District Gazetteers, p. 177). 

108. Sarma, B. K., History of Somavamsi Rule in Orissa, p. 57. 

109. Campos, J. J. A., History of the Portuguese in Bengal, Ray, B. C., op.cit., p.101. 
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animals. The other varieties of wood work included the manufacture of 


boats, carts and palanquins as we have numerous references (in the travel 
accounts and factory records) to their use as means of conveyance on land. 
aud water. 


Lac 

Lac culture was practised in medieval Orissa. Lac is used for various 
purposes e,g. in making sealing wax, lac-dye, varnishes, medicinal oil and 
also in manufacturing bracelets, rings, beads and other trinkets used as 
ornaments. Production of guin-lac at Puri was seen by William Bruton in 
1633.12 Stick-lac was produced in the woods of Ganjam in 1708.13 

Lac im its various forms was an article of investment by the English 
East India Company. In the seventies of the 17th century Thomas Bowery 
refers to the export of lac from the coast of Gingelly,*!* without mentioning 
its destination. 


Bee-wax and honey 


Bee-Wax better known as mom was produced in Orissa. Bee-wax is. 
used as a votive offering of temples and churches, in medicine for prepara-. 
tion of ointment and plaster, by the slhoe-makers, silver and goldsmiths,. 
brass and copper foundrymen for various purposes and also as a resist in 
calico printing.*35 Alexander Hauinilton (1708) found on his way from 
Bhadrak to Balasore bee-wax as a product of the place. He also mentioned 


110. Allami, Abul Fazi, Ain-i-~Akbari, Ed. by Jarrett, H. S. and Sarkar J.,. 
Vol. IT, p. 140 ; Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 7, 178. 

111. Lac is called lakh in Hindi and laksha in Sanskrit. It is the ‘resinous 
incrustation’ produced by the puncture of lac insects (Coccus lacca) 
on certain trees like peepul, kusum etc. After the larvae escaped, the 
encrusted twigs are removed and cut into pieces of 4 to 6 inches long 
and these were called stick-lac while the wax produced from these 
sticks after the separation of twigs is known as gum-lac. (Hobson- 
Jobson, p. 499a ; Watt, Sir George, Dictionary, Vol. 11, p. 411; Vol. IV, 
pp. 570-576). 

112. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3,. 
p. 48. 

113. Hauinilton, A., op.cit, Vol. I, p. 209, 

114. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 121-122. 

115. Watt, Sir George. The Commercial Products of India, pp. 125, 127. 
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the availability of bee-wax in the woods of Ganjam.3*¢ In 1678 the English 
factors at Hugli instructed Mr. Edwards (at Balasore) to provide forty 
maunds of bee-wax for the coast.” 


Honey is used as an article of food as well as for preserving food, in 
preparing medicine etc. From the reference to the production of bee-wax 
it is evident that honey was also produced iu Orissa. The separation of 
honey from wax was perhaps done in the crude manner by the persons who 
collected the honey combs. 


Stone Industry 


From the exquisite memorials still remaining, such as the temiples of 
Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark and also the stone images, sculptures found 
in the different parts of Orissa, it can be said without doubt that stone work 
industry was in a flourishing condition in period that preceded Muslim 
rule.}8 However, with the advent of Muslims there seems a marked decline 
of this industry, ‘The patronisation which the workers on stone received 
‘under the Hindu rulers, was no more seen under the Muslim adininistration. 
“They were ultimately reduced to village st one-masons, manufacturing 
the articles of daily use of the people. Though the stone work industry, 
during the period under review, was no more prevalent on a large scale, yet 
.apparently to some artisans and masons it provided means of livelihood. 
As evidenced, Orissa could also export articles on stone to other provinces. 
Stone dishes and cups made at Balasore were greatly prized in the market of 
Calcutta where duties were levied on these articles in the fifties of the 
‘eighteenth century.2® 


Ivory Work Industry 


From the abundancy of elephants in Orissa as known from the Persian 
chroniclers and foreign travellers, during the medieval period, it can be well 
presumed that Orissa might have a centre of ivory industry. Luxury 


articles seems to be manufactured from ivory (hast danta) for the wealthier 
people. 


116. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, pp..209, 217. 

117. Bengal and Madras Papers, Vol. I, p. 938. 

118. Sah, A. P., Life in Medieval Orissa, pp. 100-102. 

119. Holwell, India Tracts, pp. 214-215 ; Bengal Past and Present, Vols. 79-80, 
Serials 147-148, 1960, p. 27. 
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Shell Industry 


Thomas Bowery in the seventies of the seventeenth century referred 
to the use of bangles made of conch by the people of Orissa.!2° It is very 
likely that these conch bangles were the local products. 


The contemporary literature refers to an occupational social group 
viz., Sankhari (workers in shells). ‘The Sankharies were engaged in the shells 
industry. They produced the shell ornaments for the people and thereby 
earned their livelihood. 


Potiery Industry 


‘The potteries of different types and varieties, such as cooking utensils, 
dishes, cups, saucers, pots, lamps of various designs, bowls, vases and toys 
vere commonly used by the people of the medieval Orissa. For centuries 
together such potteries are in use in the temples of Orissa, more particularly 
of Puri and Bhubaneswar. The above mentioned fact shows the flourishing 
state of pottery industry in medieval Orissa. A professional class Viz.,. 
kumbharas (potters) who were associated with ,this industry, earned their 
means of sustenance. 


Sugar Industry 

Sugar industry existed in medieval Orissa. William Bruton refers to. 
the manufacture of sugar at Puri in 1633.33 Production of “pretty good 
Sugar, both of white and brown,” at Ganjam was noticed by Alexander 
Hamilton, in 1708.32 By brown sugar he might be referring to an inferior 
kind of sugar viz., desi chini or bhura. A considerable portion of the raw 
material of this industry must have been worked up for consumption in the 
form of gur or jaggery. 

Regarding supply of the raw materials of sugar industry we have 
reference to the cultivation of sugarcane in medieval Orissa.!*? Alexander 
Hamilton refers to its production at Ganjam in 1708.3** So, it can be held 
that the sugar industry depended on indigenous production of raw materials.. 
There are references to the export of sugar from Orissa during the medieval 
period. Sugar was an article of investment of the English East India Come-: 


120. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 208. 

121. Bruton, William, Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3,. 
p. 48. 

122. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 208. 

123. Sab, A. P., op.cit., p. 104. 

124. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol, I, p. 208. 
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pany in Orissa. The English factors purchased sugar from Orissa during 
the thirties and forties of the seventeenth century. In 1638 the Masulipatam 
factors received 386 bags of sugar sent from Balasore by the Darling (ship) 
aud the Unity (ship). They also asked John Yard, a factor at Balasore, to 
make further investment in sugar. The English purchased sugar from 
Balasore also in 1642.25 From these references it can be assumed that sugar 
was a well-developed industry of medieval Orissa. A quite good number of 
psople seems to have earned their living by working in the sugar industry. 


Salt Industry 


In medieval India salt was produced from the mines as well as by evapo- 
rating sea water. But in Orissa salt could be obtained only by ‘boiling sea 
water. Production of salt in Orissa has been referred to by Mandelso in the 
thirties of the seventeenth century.” Thomas Bowery in the seventies of 
the 17th century referred to the manufacture of salt in Orissa by the people 
living by the sea side. According to him many people also during the dry 
season of the year moved to the sea side to manufacture salt.” As known 
from the Eunglish factory records salt was exported from Orissa to Bengal 
and Patna in the fifties and sixties of the seventeenth century.??° These 
details show that production of salt formed a part of economic life of some 
people in Orissa. 


We have no references to the process of manufacture of salt. Presum- 
ably, the traditional method was followed. Generally saturated brine was 
poured into the earthen pots placed on an oven aud there the brine was 
‘boiled till the water evaporated aud salt was left in the pots.!#® 


Saltpetre Refining 

Saltpetre was an ingredient for the manufacture of gun-powder and 
therefore, the European merchants during the period under survey made it 
an article of invesment. Saltpetre was not produced in Orissa but it was 
imported from Patna to the ports of Balasore and Pipli where it was refined 


125. E.F.L, 1642-1645, Vol. VII, p. 65 ; Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. III, p. CLXX- 
XII, Export of Sugar. by the English declined after the growth of 
Bengal settlement in the middle of the 17th century. 

126. Mandelso, Johann Albrecht de (1638-1640) in Harris, John, A Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, Vol. II p. 780. 

127. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 199. 

128. E.F.I , 1655-1660, Vol. X, p. 297 ; 1665-1667, Vol. XII, p. 138. 

129, Sterliug, A., op.cit., p. 26. 
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and exported to other countries. References are found in the factory 
records and travel account of Valentyne to the saltpetre refinement centres 
at Balasore and Pipli.*®° About 1000, 2000 or 3000 maunds of saltpetre was 
brought to Balasore and Pipli every year for export.32 


F rom the above facts it can be assumed that many people of coastal 
towns of Orissa engaged in the saltpetre refining centres, and thereby 
earned a source of income for living. 


Oil Industry 
„ Oil industry occupied an important place in the economic life of the 
people. It was an essential industry in the medieval period. 

Our contemporary records refer to a profeseional class called Teli or 
oilman. This class was engaged in the oil industry during the period under 
discussion. 

Thongl no direct reference to the process of manufacture of oil is 
available, it seems probable that for the production of oil the traditional 
method was adopted by the people. Oil was extracted by means of a large 
wooden mortar and pestle worked by cattle (ghani). The raw material of 
this industry was grown locally. 

Orissa produced various kinds of oil, the most important amongst them 
were gingelly (sesame) and mustard oil.%2 

There was great demand of oil for lighting the lamps in temples of 
Orissa. Castor oil was used for temple lamps which was produced locally. 

It is seen that oil was locally produced and used for various purposes. 
Oil was used for local consumption like lighting lamps, cooking vegetables, 
lubricating tools of different industries, in the ship-building etc. Oil was 
also produced and exported to foreign countries. All this suggest the 
flourishing condition of oil industry which provided employment to a good 
number of people in medieval Orissa. 


Liquor Industry 
References in the literature, travel accounts and factory records show 
the existence of liquor industry in medieval Orissa, Further, we find the 


130. E.F.1., 1646-1650, Vol. VIII, p. 334 ; 1655-1660, Vol. X, p. 297 ; Valentyne, 
Francois, op.cit., Vol. V, Part I, p. 161b. 

131. E.F.L, 1651-1654, Vol. IX, p. 95 ; 1655-1660, Vol. X, p. 297. For different 
places to which saltpetre was exported see Chapter VIII. 

132. Caesar Fredirike in Purcliase’s Pilgrimage, Vol. II, p. 1711 ; Hasan, 
Abul, Muragat-i2Hasan, pp. 173-175. 
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mention of brewers in the inscriptions of the early period. The posts of the 
period unilaterally condemned drinking of wine. All these prove that liquor 
was produced in medieval Orissa. 

Spirits and fermented liquors were usually prepared from the mahua 
flower, molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, sap of the palm tree and 
rice.13? 

The reference to the punch!3* houses at Balasore further suggest that 
plenty of liquor was produced in Orissa for local consumption. The English 
factors even took liquor from Balasore to their East Coast factories. 
William Bruton refers to the non-availability of strong drink at Puri and the 
strangers bringing it there secretly. All these details show that brewery 
seems to be an important industry of medieval Orissa and it gave. profitable 
occupation to both the producers and sellers. 

The very existence of the liqnor industry indicates that people were 
in the habit of drinking wine. It seems probable that certain sections of the 
society like Brahmins and Kshatriyas were prohibited from drinking wine. 
After the arrival of the Europeans ou the coast of Orissa this industry 
apparently got encouraged. There was such demand of liquor. The injurious 
effect on health because of excess drinking is also found mention in English 
factory records. Although drinking wine had no social approval, yet, the 
liquor industry continued to flourish in medieval Orissa. 


Perfumery 


It was one of the oldest industries of Orissa.’ We have already 
referred to the use of perfumes, by the people of Orissa. Use of sandal paste, 
_rose-water, different atars (perfumed oils) etc. duriug the period suggest that 
some people were engaged in the occupation of perfumery. We do not have 
details on the organisation of the industry. But there were emperors, like 
Akbar, who encouraged the development of this industry.” Our available 
sources of information do not refer to the export of perfumed articles to 


133. Watt, Sir George, The Commercial Products, p. 1045 ; Moreland, W. H., India. 
at the Death of Akbar, p. 149. 

134. Punch: It is derived from pan; or Hindi panch, meaning five, because it. 
was composed of five ingredients e.g. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice and 
water (Hobson-Jobson, p. 737b*. ° 

135. Beugal and Madras Papers, Vol. I, p. 93. 

136. Sah, A. P., op.cit., p. 105 ; Das, Biswarup, The Bhauma-karas— Buddhist Kings 
of Orissa, p. 186. 

137. Srivastava, M. P., Society and Culture in Medseval India, pp. 139-140. 
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foreign countries. It seems that the local manufacturers supplied the per- 
fumed articles as required. Such perfumed articles seems to have been in 
demand by the rich and fashionable section of society. 

Industries formed an important aspect of economic life of the people 
in medieval Orissa. The various industries of Orissa included textile, ship- 
building, boat-building, works on iron and other metals, jewellery, wood 
work, lac, bee-wax, honey, stone work, ivory work, shell, pottery, sugar, 
salt, saltpetre refining, oil, liquor and perfumery. Amongst them, textile, 
iron, jewellery, wood work, oil, sugar, salt, seltpetre refining industries were 
the major ones. The presence of the European factors and their trade 
activities in Orissa, during the period under survey, gave great encourage- 
ment to the textile, ship-building, boat-building iron, wood work, saltpetre 
refining, oil and liquor industries. Consequently these industries developed 
in medival Orissa. 

The industrial activities of the people broughtforth a change in their 
socio-economic status. The people of Orissa could produce all the articles 
necessary for life. Even, there were surplus productions of texile articles, 
oil, stone dishes, salt ect., which could be exported to other parts of India 
and foreign countries. Thus, Orissa was a self-sufficient unit so far her 
industrial requirements were concerned. There must have been an improve- 
ment in their economic condition. 

‘The various types of textile, jewellery, ivory and perfumery productions 
.of medieval Orissa clearly reflect the taste of the people which underwent 
a change. Thus the industrial life of the people was full of activities. 
Industries provided them with employment and manifold economic benefits. 
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Chapter Eight 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Being situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal and having 
enjoyed all the privileges to develop her maritime activities, Orissa from 
time immemorial had her reputation as a seafaring country. In the glorious 
ancient period the Kalinga ships helped the people of Kalinga in establi- 
shing colonies in the Indian Archipelago. It is said the people of Kalinga 
were the pioneers in colonising the far off lands of Sumatra, Java, 
Indonesia, Burma, Siam and other places.? The main ports of Orissa from 
which the Kalinga ships plied were ‘Mausolin’ (Masulipatnam), Kalinga- 
patnam, Chilka, Puri, Chitrotpala,® Hijli, Tamralipti, Harishpur and 
Balasore. The maritime trade with Indian Archipelago, Burma and other 
islands brought a vast amount of wealth to Kalinga. The glories and pros- 
perity of the ancient Orissa was probably due to her foreigu trade and 
commerce with the distant lands.* 


It is a well known fact that the Indian merchants with trade centres in 
Balasore and Pipli prior to the arrival of European traders carried on 
extensive coast-wise trade with the Malaya-Indonesian Archipelago.’ In 


1. Banerjee, R. D., History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 94. 

2. Ibid, p. 98. It throws some light as to the people of Kalinga taking part 
in colonising these islands. 

3. S. N. Majumdar identifies it with Charitrapur or Puri (Ancient Geography 
of India, p. 585) St. Col. Dr. Waddel says that ‘the tradition of the port 
of Chitrotpala is cursent at the village of Nessdra, fifteen miles below 
Cuttack, an older branch of the river Mahanadi (Proceedings of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1892, p. 185). Krupasindhu Misra identifies it with 
Konarak (History of Orissa, p. 114). 

4. Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 14th Session, Jaipur, 1951, 
p. 172 ; Ray, B. C., Orissa Under the Mughals, p. 138. 

5. Das B. S., Studies in the Economic History of Orissa, p. 228. 
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the 15th century the supply of provisions and textiles to Malacca was made 
from tliese Orissan ports.’ In the 16th century the Indian merchants fiom 
these ports travelled as far as Bantum, Pegu, Tennasserim and Achin, and 
even to tlhe Red Sea ports of Aden and Jeddah in the Middle East.” 


So long the Hindu kingdom of Orissa was independent and Hindu kings 
gave encouragement and offered royal patronage, the maritime trade was 
very thriving and considerably added to the national wealth of the country. 
With the advent of the Muslims to Orissa (from tlhe year 1568) change took 
place not only in the political condition of the country but also in its social 
and economic condition. The lack of the royal patronage, the indifference 
of the Muslim power to the prosperity of some ports, away from the lead- 
quarters of the Muslim governor and the control of some important ports 
and strategic coast areas by the Muslim administrators exclusively for the 
aggrandisement of the Mughal empire without any regard to the former 
privilege enjoyed by the people, presented a new atmosphere in the mari- 
time activities of the country. 

After the Muslim conquest of Orissa during the time of Akbar, the 
centre of gravity, being changed, some of the southern ports of Orissa, 
including Chilka and Chitrotpala lost their former glories. The Northern 
ports, particularly Balasore. Pipli and Harishpur came to much more promi- 
nence than before. ‘I'he reason for such change lies in the clange in the 
political situation. Orissa, being included in the province of Bengal for the 
administrative purpose in tle early part of the Muslim rule, the Muslim. 
governor with his headquarters in Bengal was naturally more interested! 
in the northern ports than in the southern ones, which were due to their 
distance or due to their not beiug completely subdued for certain time 
and so they were often neglected. 

Under the influence of Renaissance and the geographical discoveries 
of the fifteenth centurv the nation states of Europe were inspired by a new 
spirit of adventure in distant and untrodden lands. This brought the 
traders of tliose countries into direct contact with India. The Portuguese 
being the first of them to come here, were followed by the Dutch, the English 
and the French, all of whom had trading settlements in different parts of 


a 


6. Barbosa, Duarta, An Account of Countries Bordering on the Indian Ocean and 
their inhabitants, Vol. J, p. 26. 

7. Roolofsz Meilink, Asian Trade and European Influence in the Indonesian Archi 
pelago between 1500 and about 7630, the Hague, 1962, p. 68; Moreland. W. 
H., From Akbar toeAurangzeb—A Study in Indian Economic History, p. 598. 
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india aud obtained certain concessions from the Mughal ruling authority 
at the centre and its governors in tlie subas.® 

Orissa’s trade and commercial activities during tlie period under 
survey, received great encouragement with the establishinent of European 
factories. The 17th centnry, more particularly, remained as an important 
Period in the annals of Orissan history. Externally, it was a period of 
momentous changes in her relation with the European inercantile nations, 
marked by the gradual decline of the Portuguese and the increasiug Ccoinimner- 
‘cial penetration by the other Europeans. Internally it experienced the 
regular administration and stability of the Mughals. Under these favourable 
circumtances Balasore, Pipli and Haribarpur grew into prominence as 
important comuercial and naval centres on the Orissa coast. 


SECTION I 


European Trading Settlements 
The Portuguese 


The importance of Orissa as a great trading province is evidenced by 
the existence of factories by five European nations during the period under 
survey. The Europeans who first had their trading settlement on the coast 
of Orissa were the Portuguese. A short time after the discovery of the sea 
route to India (1498 A.D.) the.Portuguese came to the coast of Madras and 
had their settlements their. The native people of Madras got so much 
‘frightened at the growth of a foreign power that they in a mass rose against 
the Portuguese and made their position untenable. As a result, the 
Portuguese were forced to inmove to the nortliward in search of another 
place for their settlement and succeeded in establishing a town at Pipli in 
1514 A.D.° But it is not known whether these Portuguese obtained any 


8. Dutta, Kalikinker, Survey of Indias Social Life and Economic Condition in the 
Eighteenth Century (1707-1673), pp. 63-64. 

9. There is difference of opinion regarding the date of arrival of Portu- 
guese in Orissa. W. W. Hunter (Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 37) is of the opinion 
that the Portuguese Care to Pipli in 1514 and J. J. A. Campos (History of 
the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 97) supports this view. But it may be pointed 
out that Hunter depended for this information on F. S. Mantique’s 
account as”given in Murray’s Historical Account of the Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, Vol. II, p. 99. But on careful examination it is found 
that the account of Manriqune’s travel in India as given either in 
Murray or elsewhere (e.g. Travels of Fray Sebastien Manrique, 2 volumes 
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sanad from Raja Prataparudra Deva, the then Gajapati ruler of Orissa for 
tlieir settlement. Madalapanj: or any other Oriya source is silent about the 
matter. It is just possible that the Portuguese instead of securing a firman 
from the Raja of Orissa, might have taken the opportunity of the confusing 
situation that was then prevailing in Orissa. First it was a time when the 
attention of the Raja of Orissa was directed to a serious attack made by 
Krishna Deva Ray, a powerful king of Vijayanagar empire. Prataparudra 
Deva was defeated near Kondavidu by his opponent in the same year i.e. 
1514 A.D. This is how the Portuguese perhaps taking advantage of the 
confusion and chaotic state of affairs had their settlements at Pipli. 


Once again tlie Portuguese settled at Pipli the Raja of Orissa, being 
a generous .as \vell as religious minded person by nature was constrained 
to accept the fiat accompli. According to the statement of Pies, the Portuguese 
traveller, ‘“‘he, the Raja of Orissa was sympathetic to foreigners”. 


Pipli, being situated about four imiles from the mouth of the river 
Subarnarekha became the earliest European settlement on the Bay of Bengal 
and soou flourished as an important harbour on the Orissan coast. It rose 
up as a great centre of Portuguese trade. In fact the Portuguese mono- 
polised the entire trade ou tlhe coast and fleet commanded the whole sea. 


aud F. S. Manricque in Bengal, in Bengal Past and Present, January-June 
1916, pp. 272-315, July-September 1916, pp. 1-43) refers to no such date 
regarding the coming of the Portuguese to Pipli. So Hunter is mistaken 
in this respect. R. K. Mukherje (op.cit., p. 178) opines that the Portu- 
guese came to Pipli in 1516. He based his account on an article by 
P. Acharya (Mayurbhan; and the European Factories in Pipli and Balasore in 
Proceedings of Indian Historical Records Comumission, Decr, 1939 
p. 225) in which the date of coming of the Portuguese to Pipli has been 
mentioned to be 1516, and the latter depended on Hunter for informa- 
tion on this matter. We lave seen above that Hunter referred to 1514 
as tle date of coming of the Portuguese to Pipli. So. P. Acharya is 
either wrong in quoting Hunter or it is a case of misprint. R. K. 
Mukherjee while quoting from P. Acharya’s article very naturally 
committed the same error. C. R. Willson (fhe Early Annals of the English 
in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 636) carries the date of the arrival of the Portuguese 
at pipli to 1599 and L. S.S. O’Malley (Bengal District Gazetters, Bala- 
sore, p. 36) and R. D. Banerjee (History of Orissa, Vol. Il, p. 25) supported 
lin in this respect. The view that the Portuguese established at Pipli 
in 1514 seems to be correct. 
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board from Chittagong to Orissa fur a century i.e. from 514 A.D. to 
1615 A.D.2° 

Pelsaert in the twenties of the seventeenth century referred to the 
Portuguese carrying on trade at “Bipilbande” (Pipli), Dacca and Satagaon. 
In April 1633 William Bruton an English factor, then at Hariharpur, des- 
cribed Pipli as a “port town” of the Portuguese.3* The English factor Thomas 
Colley mentioned in 1533 Pipli as the “nancient randyvoes” (i.e. ancient 
rendezvous) of the Portugnese.” In 1635 the Portuguese obtained a per- 
inission from Mutaqad Khan (1632-1641), the nawab of Cuttack, to establish 
an additional residency at Pipli.® 

The Portuguese brought from Mallacca and Maccao spices, woollen 
cloth, tin, lead, quick silver and vermillion and purchased at Pipli many 
‘kinis of white cotten, cloth, muslin, butter, rice, gingelly seed and such 
other goods. This brought them huge profit. Further, tlie Portnguese (and 
Arakanese) pirates carried out slave trade. They were accustomed to sell 
their prisoners at Pipli. The boys or persons collected through this port 
were sold away in far off countries.™# 


Once they were established at Pipli they were in search of other 
footholds for the spread of their trade. The Portuguese proceeded further 
northwards and founded a settlement at Hijli. Hijli, situated at the mouth 
of the Rusulpur river, was noted as a seaport.*? Ralpli Fitch (1585-1586), De 
Laet (1631) and Peter Mundy (1628-1632) mentioned Hijli, as a seaport.® 
Manrique (1628-1629) observed it to be a port of trade”? Though it is not 
known when the Portuguese came to Hijli, ultimately it became an important 


10. Campos, J. J. A., History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 97 ; Hunter, W. W., 
Orissa, Vol. 11, p. 39. 

11. Bruton, W., Account of Cuttack and Puri. O.H.R.J., Vol. X, 1961, No. 3, 
p. 38. 

12. Foster, Sir William, The English Factories in India (hereinafter E.F.1.), 
1630-1633, Vol. IV, pp. 308-309. 

1%. Manrique, F. S., op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 42-43. 

14. Campos, J.J. A., op.cit., pp. 94, 96-97 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., pp. 91-92; 
Pelsaert, Francisco, The Remonstrantie, Eng. Tr. by Moreland, W. H. and 
Geyl, P., Jahangir's India, p. 8n. 

15. R. Fitch in Foster, W., Early Travels, p. 25n ; De Laet, The Emperio Magni 
Mogolis, Eng. Tr. by Hoyland, J. S., The Empire of the Great Mogol, p. 78n. 

16. R. Fitch in Foster, W., Early Travels, p. 25; De L,aet, op.cit., p. 78 ; 
Mundy, P., Travels, Vol. II, p. 152. 

17. Manrique, F. S., op.cit., Vol. IT, p. 419. 
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centre of their trade. Manrique mentioned that the Portuguese who settled 
at Hugli conducted the salt trade of Hijli.!f We have, however, no details 
about it. The Portuguese in conjunction with the Arakauese pirates 
committed various depredations in the Orissa coast and Hijli resulting in 
tlie depopulation of the area as well as the diminution of the local trade. 
Although tle Portuguese were expelled from Hugli aud Hijli in 1632 and 
1636 respectively,” their pillaging activities in the Orissa coast continued 
unabated. So to ensure effective vigilance against the piratical activities of 
the Arakanese and the Portuguese, the territory of Orissa lying upto the port 
of Balasore was separated from Orissa in 1658 (during the reign of Shah 
Jahdn) and was added to Bengal. Thus the coast was brouglitt under the 


same royal jurisdiction of Nawwara or admiralty of boats stationed always 
at Dacca. 


The Portuguese also had their settlement at Balasore, on the river 
Barabalanga. Campos opines that they settled in Balasore in 1625.33 As it 
appears, in tlie hands of the Portuguese Balasore never played any important 
role as a trading centre as Pipli did. From Master’s account it is known 
that on 15th December, 1676 the English leased out the land where the 
Portuguese houses at Balasore were situated.” 


The Dutch 

In Orissa, the trade monoply of the Portuguese for a century had to be 
challenged by the Dutch with the help of the native powers. The Dutch 
managed to enter the Bay of Bengal and handled a considerable amount of 
commercial transactions in Orissa from their factories located at Gingelly 
coast, Pipli, Balasore and Harispur (Harishpurgarh). 


We are in need of materials to throw light on the exact date of arrival 
of the Dutch into Orissa as traders. The earliest definite reference to the 
Dutch trade in Orissa is in the Gingelly coast extending from the Godavari 
delta to Jagannath (Puri).୬* T. Bowery opines that the Gingelly coast was 


18. Ibid, p. 392. 

19. Master, S., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 84; Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. 11, p. 240 ; 
Wilson, C. R., op cit., Vol. I, p. 19. 

20. Grant’s Analysis iu Firminger, Fifth Report, Vol. II, App. IV, pp. 182- 
183 ; Cam pos, J. J. A., op.cit., p. 95. 

21. Campos, J. J. A., op.cit., p. 971. 

22. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 92. 

23. E.F.L, 1622-1623, Vol. 11, p. 154n. 
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“commodious for navigation sake enjoying mauy pleasant and good har- 
bours”.** He however, does not specify the names of the harbours. In spite 
of poor demand of their wares in this region the Dutch were able to make a 
gross profit of 2,500 pagodas’ ® (Rs. 8,750) by investing 1,000 pagodas (Rs. 3,500) 
in 1618. Their trade at this place was efficiently organised in 1628-1629 by 
deploying one or two large ships.*° There is also reference to the Dutch 
carrying on considerable trade at this place in 1638.2" 

Pipli was another important centre of Dutch commerce. But here 
also the date of their coming to this place is controversial. At first 
it was held that the Dutch came to Pipli in 1625.38 Modern researclies 
show that they actually came to Pipli in 1627.3° Certain circumstahces 
brightened the prospects of Pipli. In 1636 the Dutch decided to withdraw 
their trade from Hugli to Pipli because the monopoly of all trade at Hugli 
was granted to two merchants and the governmental authorities of the 
place being unfriendly to the Dutch placed many impediments on their 
trade. ‘The Dutch left Hugli for Pipli in January 1637. At the latter 
place also they faced opposition from the Muslim merchants, but by obtain- 
ing grants from the emperor they sucvdeeded in imnaking Pipli factory their 
“stable and profitable concern” by 1639.3! Thereafter the Dutch had a 
flourishing trade at Pipli and this factory at Pipli was described by Jolin 
Marshall (1668-1672) as a “haudsome” one.”? There is reference to the Dutch 
demolishing theiry factory at Pipli by 1676.3 


It is not certain when the Dutch opened trade with Balasore. In the 
opinion of Campos the Dutch came there in 1625.3* But he cites no 


24. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 120. 

25. One Pagoda was equal to 33} rupees. 

26. Raychoudhury, ‘T., op.cit., p. 78, based ou Koloniaal Archief, Algemen Rijk- 
sar-Chief, the Hague. 

27. Dauvers, KF. C., Report to the Secretary of State for India on the Portu- 
guese Records relating to the East India, p. 42. 

28. Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 137 Campos, J. J. A., op.cit., p. 97n. 

29. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, pp. 40-41 ; Sinha, N. K., op.cit., Vol. 
I, p- 53 ; Abdul Karim, op.cit., p. 193. 

30. Moreland, W. H., FromAkbar to Aurangzeb, p. 47 ; Chatterjee, A., Bengal in 
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authority in support of his view. ` 7. Beams writing on the basis of some 
Cuttack records observes tlie Dutcli obtained a plot of land at Balasore from 
nawab Mutaqad Klian was appointed deputy of Shah Shuja in Orissa in 1645. 
So the Dutch could not have obtained the grant prior to 1645 even if it be 
taken for granted that they obtained the said grant in the very year of 
Mutaqad Khau’s appointment in Orissa.?® It may be pointed out here that 
J- Beams is wrong as regards Mutaqad Khan’s service in Orissa. He served 
as nawab of Orissa from 1632 to 1641 and again as deputy of Shah Shuja from 
2lst Nov. 1645 to 26th July 1648.38 In that case the Dutch could have 
obtained the land grant in 1632. But this proposition is again not accept- 
able as the Dutch settlement at Balasore was situated at a less advanta- 
geous’” position than that of the English who established there in 16338. We 
find reference to tlie oppression of Malik Beg, the “governor” (officer-in- 
charge) of Balasore upon the Dutch in 1647, as a result of which their trade 
was practically stopped and they could extract a licence from the local 
authorities ouly by making a show of force.?® In 1664 there was a dispute 
between the English and the Dutch regarding the boundaries of their res- 
pective areas which was settled by nawab Shaista Khan.3®’ Straynsham 
Master mentioned in 1676 that the Dutch factory at Balasore was “handsome 
squire (square) building”.*° Thus in 1676 Balasore was one of the six factories 
{Balasore, Chinsura, Kasimbazar, Patna, Dacca and Malda) under the Dutch 
directorate of Bengal and the chief of that factory was Vankewell.#* 

Another centre of Dutch trade was Harishpur (Harishpurgarh) situated 
on the mouth of river Patua. Peter Mundy (1628-1632) mentioned Harsepore 


35. Sahu, N., (Ed.), A History of Orissa, Vol. 11, p. 311. 

36. Sarkar, J., History eof Bengal, Vol. II, p. 231 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 210. 

37. The Dutch factory was behind that of the English and was cut off froin 
the river and tlhe town by Barabati. But the English factory was easily 
accessible both from the river and town (Hunter, W. W., op.cit., Vol. II, 
p. 311). 

38. Hunter, W. W., op.cit., Vol. 11, p. 311. 

39. Ibid ; Banerjee, R. D., History of Orissa, Vol. 11, p. 65. L. S. S. O'Malley 
observes that “‘this settlement which is stillknown as Hollandais Shahi 
or Ulan Shahi lingered on tili 1825, when it was ceded to the British ; 
its area is 7 acres and the moat round the old factory, known as Ulan 
Nullah, and a grave-yard containing two old monumeiuts still mark its 
site.” (Bengal District Gazetteer, Balasore, pp. 37, 189). 

40. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 55 ; Vol. 1, p. 92- 

41. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 67. 
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(Harishpurgarh) as a port.** From Harishpur the Dutch purchased calicoes 
of considerable quantity in the seventies of the seventeenth century.*? 

As per one reference the Dutcli were invited in 1621 by the Mughal 
‘covernor’ (Mirjhasaj)** of Manikpatam to found a factory there.*’ Manik- 
patam was a harbour situated near the mouth of Chilka.*¢ Abul Fazl 
(in 1595-1595) mentions it to be a ‘large port’ where salt dues were collected.47 
Bowery mentioned Manikpatain as a sea-port on the coast of Gingelly.*® 
However, it is not known if the Dutch actually established a factory there. 

The Dutch carried on extensive trade in Orissa. Textile goods, silk, 
saltpetre, wax, rice, sugar, butter, opitim etc. were the comimodgities 
on which the Dutch traded in Orissa.*° These commodities were exported 
from the Orissa to different Asiatic countries and Europe. Except 
cowries from the Maldives we have no clear reference to the commodities 
that they imported to Orissa. There are several reference to the volume of 
trade carried on by the Dutch. In the fitties of the seventeenth century they 
could ship from Pipli 2000 tons of refined saltpetre annually.’° The English 
factories at Balasore reported to the English East India Company iu 1654 
that in Bengal and Orissa the Dutch invested 2,00,000 sterlings yearly and 
in the same year purchased goods to provide cargo to seven or eight ships.’ 
In 1704 seven Dutch ships arrived at Balasore and the English fearing that 
Dutch and the French would purchase all the goods offered for sale, started 
buying goods in haste.®? 


The English 


The coming of the English in Orissa as merchants and the establish 
ment of trading settlements on the Orissan coast dates back to the fourth 
decade of the seventeenth century. Prior to this the English had their trade 


42. Mundy, P., op.cit., Vol. II, p. 152. 

43. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 129. 

44. Here the governor is referred to the Faujdar of Manikpatain. It is not. 
possible to identify the name. 

45. E.F.L, 1618-1621, Vol. I, p. 254n. 

46. Ibid, 1630-1633, Vol. IV, p. 1891. 

47, Abul Faz], Ain-i-Akbart, Sug. Tr. by Jarrett, H. S., Vol. I], p. 156. 
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settlements at Masulipatam (1/611) «und Surat (1612). The draft treaty con- 
cluded between Jahangir and Sir Thomas Roe in 1616 mentioned that the 
English “shall come freely” to any port in the territory of “said King of 
India as well as in Bengala and Syndu (Sind) as in the lordship of Surat”. 
But at that time they made no serious attempt to extend their trading 
operations to Bengal for several reasons. Firstly, the English merchants 
on the Madras coast traded mainly in calicoes of Golconda, besides those 
of some Hindu countries further south. Secondly, the products of Bengal 
were easily procurable at Masulipatam, they had no intention of venturing 
to purchase them directly from the authorities at Masulipatam about 1626. 
This resulted in their withdrawal from that place in 1628. Thus they lost 
a convenient base for further expansion of their trade till they returned 
again to that place in 1630.5* 

Regular attempt to open trade with Orissa (and Bengal) by the English 
seems to have commenced with the Voyage of Hopewell (ship) despatched in 
July 1631 under the charge of Thomas Robinson wlio was sent from 
Masulipatam to Pipli. At Calapara®® they were favourably received by 
Baqir Khan,’® subahdar of Orissa, who was then present there. From 
Calapara they sailed towards Manikpatam. But as they lost a large boat 
at Calapara and experienced considerable difficulties while crossing the bar 
at Maunikpatam, they decided to return to Masulipatam instead of going to 
Pipli.5” Although the enterprise failed of its expected success, yet “proved 
not altogether fruitless having thereby laid a good beginning to a future 
hopeful trade”.°® The second adventure by the Pearl (ship) in August 1632 
proved no better. The (Pearl) had been sent from Armagaon to exchange 
lead, quick silver, vermilion, cloth etc., for rice, butter and piece goods, 
but the enterprise failed. Yet it was held to have discovered “some places. 
and ports whicli may yeald benefitt (yield benefit) to our (imploiers in 
future tymes).” 5° 


53. Roe, Sir Thomas, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogol, p. 134. 

54. E.F.I., 1624-1629, Vol. II, pp. XLIII, XLVI, 119, 280-284 ; 1630-33, Vol. 
IV, pp. XI, XXX, 84-85. The English again returned to Masulipatain 
because it was only at this place that they could get coast goods for 
the southern factories (Bruce, Jolin, Annals, Vol, I, p. 303). 

55. Calapara Perhaps the present Ganjam. 

56. Baqir Khan was the subahdar of Orissa from 1628 to 1632. 

57. E.F.L, 1630-1633, Vol. IV, pp. XXI-XXIII, 188-189. 

58. Ibid, pp. XXX, 182, 198, 203. 

59. Ibid, pp. 238, 244. 
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The immediate cause undertaking further adventures is to be attributed 
to the great scarcity of cloth and provisions in Masulipatam due to the 
“‘miserable tymes (times) full fraught with calamitic or warr (war), pesti- 
lence and famine”’.°°’ The high price of food stuffs made costing trade in 
rice, Sugar and butter highly lucrative. At the same time the general scarcity 
of piece-goods caused by the mortality of weavers in Gujarat and Dc¢ccan 
necessitated search for an alternative source of supply. Furtlier, there was 
the total expulsion of the Portuguese from Hugli in September 1632. The 
vacuum created by the Portuguese led the factors at Masulipatam to conclude 
that a particular favourable opportunity had offered itself for planting 
English trade in Orissa and Bengal. Another less obvious, but perkaps 
equally effective inducemeut to venture in this direction was the prospect 
it (Bengal and Orissa) offered of lucrative private trade for the merchants 
employed, who in the then state of affairs at Masulipatam and its neighbour- 
hood had little opportunity for investing their own capital.®! 


John Norris, English Agent at Masulipatam in the spring of 1633 sent 
a party of eiglitt Englishmen, consisting of two merchants (Ralph Cart- 
wright, the leader and Colley) and six sailors ( one of them was William 
Bruton, quarter-master of the ship Hopewell) in an expedition north- 
rwards in search of trade facilities. The party which took a country 
junk (locally manufactured boat) expected golden profits from this 
voyage. They sailed the Orissa coast and anchored at Harssappore 
(Harsapur or Harishpurgarh) situated in the extreme south-east of the 
Cuttack district on the mouth of the river Patua on Easter Day i.e. the 21st 
April 1633.°° When the English landed there a Portuguese Master of a 
.frigate and his followers attacked them but they were rescued by “Lucklip 
the rogger or Vice King”. From that place they put their belongings 
‘or merchandise in small boats and passed in the river upto a distance of six 
iniles as far as Kosita (Kosida). From there they took up the high road 
and passing through the prominent villages of Balikuda, Benahara and the 
important town Jagatsinghpur arrived at Cuttack. Ralph Cartwright 


60. Ibid, p. 183. 
61. Ibid, p. XXX. i 
62. Ibid, pp. XXXI ; Proceedings, Indian, History Congress, 13th Sessiou, 


Nagpur, 1950, p. 209. 

63. Bruton, W., Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, No. 3, 1961, p. 31 ; 
Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. II, p. CLXXVI; Lucklip : Lakshmip, the 
Raja (Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 3n).- He may bea Hindu chief 
serving under the Mughals. 
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and William Bruton and some followers, went to meet the governor of 
Orissa, residing in Malcandy (Mukunda Deva’s palace) at fort Barabati. 
They carried some presents for the governor to obtain permission for custom 
free trade in Orissa. At that time Mutaqad Khan (Mirza Maki, 1632-1641) was 
the governor of Orissa. It appears that the governor was generous and 
friendly to the English. The English merchants succeeded in procuring 
a parwanda (5th May, 1633) from the Mughal governor to trade free of all 
ciistoms, to purchase ground, erect factories and to build or repair ships in 
the province of Orissa.°* Equipped with this parwana tlhe English factors 
left Cuttack (on May 9, 1633) and procceded to Hariharpur (situated close 
to ‘the modern Jagatsinghpur). William Bruton described Hariharpur as 
“very full.of people six or seven miles in campass, containing many merchants 
and plenty of all things and at least three thousand weavers that are house- 
keepers, besides all other that do work, being bound or hired”. The 
English presented parwand to the “Governor of tlie town” and offered him 
some presents. At this he pledged his “best assistance and help”. The 
English hired a house there till they could build one and began trading 
operations. Leaving Colley in charge of Hariharpur, Cartwright (and two. 
other Englishmen, Edward Peterford and William Withal) left for Balasore 
on June 16, 1633 and establislied a factory also there, at the invitation of 
Mir Qasim, the governor (officer-in-charge) of the district.°® Further 
the governor granted the Eglish 12 Bbatis (a bati is 20 bighas) of land: 
in the present Barabati area ‘which was then rising into some importance 
asa port”,°? Cartwright founded the principal factory in Barabati area. 
The factory was protected on one side by the river Barabalanga and on the 
other three sides by moats. 

In the meanwhile the British Council at Masulipatam despatched the 
Swan (ship) under the command of Edward Austino with all her cargoes to 
join the party at Bay. The aforesaid ship anchored at Harishpur on July 22, 


64. Bruton, W., Account of Cuttack and Puri, O.H.R.J., Vol. X, No. 3, 1961, pp. 
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1633 but finding no Englishmen there she sailed up the coast and went to 
Balasore where Cartwright had already founded a settlement.°® The com- 
modities brought by the ship were unloaded at Balasore. It was felt that 
Balasore would be a good place for trade. 

The Euglish factors, initially faced a number of problems in their com- 
mercial operatiou. Firstly, being new-comers, the English factors “were 
ignorant of the commercial needs of the people of Orissa. L,ead and broad 
cloth brought by the Swan remaiued unsold for years together. ‘These were 
not in demand among the people.°? Secondly, the English could get there 
generally nothing except of “fruits and arrack” (juice or a spirit from date- 
palm), which they took often in excess. As a result, some grew sick and 
died. Further the deadly malaria during the rainy season cansed much 
mortality among the English. Thomas Colley died of fever at Haribharpur. 
Six factors of Bay succumbed to the climate. A good number of people of 
the Swan also died of sickness. The want of care or the inability to adjust to 
the new climate brought miseries and for some time the climate hindered the 
progress of trade at this initial stage.” Thirdly, lack of honest and depen- 
dable servants (factors and writers) stood in the way of their expansion of 
trade further. Colley, Chief of Hariharpur factory, wrote to Cartwright 
at Balasore (July 17, 1633) that there was no such servant as could be trusted 
‘even for seven rupees and be sent to Jagannath (Puri) to procure cloth and 
so he himself intended to proceed to Puri tq dispose of there some goods lying 
unsold at Hariharpur.” ‘The Company’s affairs at home?® (London) and 


68. E.F.L., 1630-1633, Vol. IV, pp. XXIX, XXXII; Wilson, C. R., op.cit., 
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movements of the Swan (ship). According to these the Swan did not 
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in other parts of India beset with difficulties so they could not supply efficient 
factors to look after the trade in the Bay. Fourthly, the English factors also 
indulged in some undesirable activities. Cartwright was detected jn an 
intrigue with the wife of a Muhammedan dwelling next door to the English 
factory at Hariharpur for which the nawab not only fined him but also ordered 
to demolish the factory building. However, the crisis was somehow averted.?# 
Fifthly, the envy of other European settlers on tlie coast of Orissa and their 
opposition affected the English trade. Although the Portuguese met with 
reverses in 1632 still they retained considerable hold on the trade of the 
country. They again “had found great favour with Shah Jahan” and returned 
to Hugli.** The Portuguese became too much envious at the presence of the 
Euglish factors for the reason that their monopolistic trade would suffer and 
the profits they derived from such trade would decline in consequence of a 
competition with another prospective European power like the English. This 
prompted them to pick up hostilities with the English and if possible to 
drive them away from the Orissa coast. Therefore, when the English opened 
a port at Hariharpur, tlie Portuguese frigate from Pipli launched an attack 
ou the first English ‘Junk’ and brought the defeat to the English on the coast 
of Orissa iu the year 1633.75 Similarly the Dutch having been established 
in Balasore did not wish to tolerate rivalry in trade. The Dutch were the 
pioneers of Bengal trade. The “ruthless efficiency of the Dutch commercial 
inachine”, posed a very trying problem for the English traders. Commer- 
cially speaking, for the larger part of tlie 17th century, it (the East India 
Company) was far behind the Dutch Company,””® The Dutch developed 
hostile attitude towards the English and made possible efforts to displace 
‘them from the Orissa coast. The Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and the 
Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads in the Bay in front of 
‘Orissa coast with pinnaces and ships.”” Seventhly, difficulty also came 
from the Arakanese pirates. The Bay was infested with the Arakanese 


73. E.F.L, 1634-1636, Vol. V, p. XXXVI ; Dug-Register, 1631-1634, p. 415, 
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pirates and there was little safety of the ships." Iu 1633 the boat of the 
Swan (ship) which was sent ashore to bring water was attacked by the 
Arakanese pirates, who killed three of her meu and took tlie rest as prisoners 
with them to Pipli where the prisoners were rausomed by a Portuguese 
captain for four hundred rupees."”? Eighthly, lack of funds for making 
investments was another hindrance to the early English trade in Orissa. 
Owing to internal difficulties the East India Company could not supply 
required funds to the factors ou the Orissa coast. Lastly, sufficient number 
of ships, pinnaces or ‘coasters’ (small coastal crafts) were not supplied to the 
factors in the Bay. This also hampered the trade operatious. Owing to 
all these above mentioned reasons Euglish trade in Orissa suffered very 
much. There was even some talk of winding up the Bay factories including 
Balasore. But this was opposed by Francis Day a member of the Masulipa- 
tam Council, who during his short experience there (August 13 to November 
3, 1624) was convinced that Balasore (with adjacent places) should never be 
given up.’ 

In the contemporary records we-do not get any reference to the estab- 
lishment of any other factories in Orissa by the English for the greater 
part of the seventeeth century. The early problems, discussed above, made 
them to remain content with the two factories viz., Harilarpur and Balasore. 
Again of these two settlements Hariharpur fell into decay because the 
mouth of the river Alanka where the vessels used to anchor silted up and it 
became dangerous for the ships to ride tliere.®! 


There are some later references to the establishment of factories at 
Ganjam, Cuttack and Balaramgarh. But even in these case definite dates 
of their establishment are not known. 


The English attempted to found a factory at Ganjam towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. The initiave for this came from the Chief and 
Council at Vizagapatam. In reply to their letter, the Fort St. George 
authorities observed in April, 1694 that the Company had forbidden to 
found any new settlement. But they assure the Vizagapatam factors that 
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they would refer the matter to the Company.°® The sequel is not known 
except that in 1747-1743 John Audrews was President at Ganjam Factory. 
The Ganjam factory was a great commercial establishment of the English, 
having a resident, a council artillery and troops.®* 


As regards Cuttack factory we have no details prior to 1708. Alexander 
Haimnilton (1708) tells us that the English had a ‘fine factory’ at Cuttack and 
that its walls were still standing duriug his visit to that place.®5 


The English had a factory at Balaramgarh (nine miles east of Balasore). 
Owing to the plundering activities of the Marathas near Balasore the English 
withgrew their factory from that place to Balaramgarh in 1794.3° We have 
no otlier details about this factory except the purchase of cotton goods from 
here by tle English iu later years. 


There lias been some disagreement among the scholars in regard to 
the establishment of an Euglish factory at Pipli. To quote C. R. Wilson 
“the truth is that the English never had any factory at Pipli, except in the 
imagination of historians’”’.®” Sir Henry Yulu, who examined all the records 
extent relating to this period, is of the-same opinion that the English never 
had a factory at Pipli. Couversely, W. W. Hunter®® and Wheeler®® believe 
that the English had a factory at Pipli It may be pointed out here that the 
idea that the English had a factory at Pipli perhaps arose from the provision 
of Shah Jahau’s farman of 1633-1634 (2nd Feb. 1634), allowing the English 
liberty to trade in Bengal but confining them to Pipli. But exhaustive 
enquiry renders it doubtfnl whether such a farman was ever issued?’ and 
whether any English factory was built under its authorization. Alexander 
Haimnilton speaks of an English factory as formerly existing at Pipli, whose 
river bythat time (histime of visit i.e., 1708) silted up. Hisstatement appears to 
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be too vague to be relied upon. But eveu though the question of establishment 
of a factory at Pipli remains uncertain, it is possible that the Englih ships 
used to go and stay there on commercial missions. 

Though the English are reported to have trade contracts with Gingelly 
coast (extended from the Godavari to Jagannath Puri) it is uncertain if they 
had any factory there. The Endeavour (ship) sailed from Fort St. George 
on July 10, 1694 in order to land Jolin Browu and Edward Winter, the 
Euglish factors at Gingelly and a chest of rials of eight (Spanish coin) for 
investment in betillies (a kind of muslin) and long cloth for Persia. Buta 
Dutch letter from Masulipatam stated that the factors were landed at 
‘Sicacole’ (Chicacole) and the chest of rials of eight was lost due to upsctiting 
of the weavers and merchants to make any deal with the English witliout 
his prior consent.** In 1675 a factor went to Gingelly to see what goods 
would be available there.°® William Norris the English ambassador requested 
Aurangazeb in 1698 to grant to him permission for establishing English 
factor at Gingelly.°® But as Norris embassy ended in failure it is likely that 
this prayer also not granted by the emperor. 


The Danes 

The Danes attempted to trade in Orissa as early as the thirties of the 
seventeenth century. They tried to found a factory at Balasore in 1633.°+ 
But their attempt in this respect did not ‘succeed till about 1636 when they 
established a trade centre at Balasore and ships of very considerable burden 
came there annually from Europe.®5 In 1640 they sent two ships from Masuli- 
patam to the Bay of which one returned to Narsapore,*® and the other could 
not proceed further than Manikpatam.°?” But about the year 1642 some 
troubles at home prevented the Danes from sending any ship to the Bay 
for the purpose of commerce. This non-arrival of ships incensed Melek 
Beake [Malik Beg, the ‘governor’ (officer-in-charge) of Balasore], who, accord- 
ing to Bowery, poisoned®® the inmates of the Danish factory at Balasore, 


91. E,F.I , 1642-1645, Vol. VII, p. 206. 

92. Fawcett, Sir Charles, E.F.l., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, pp. 268-269. 

93. Manucci, N., Storia do Moger, Vol. II, p. 300. 

94. Master, S., Diary, Vol~.II, p. 81. 

95. Campos, J. J. A., op.cit., pp. 126. 

96. Perhaps Narsapur situated in 16° 26N and 81° 42°E on the Vasista mouth 
of Godavari river, 6 miles from tle sea. (I1.G.P. Madras, Vol. I, p. 326). 

97. E.F.1. 1637-1641, Vol. VI, p. 263. 

93. According to Moreland, perhaps this poisoning incident is not true 
(Moreland, W. H., From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 49). 
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seized their goods and demolished the factory.°*° This was the prelude 
to a conflict which listed for about thirty-five years. When for the next 
time the Danes with their ships arrived in the Bay, they found the deplorable 
condition of their settlement there being no hope of getting any satisfaction 
to the damages declared war against the local authorities. The Danes 
captured in 1647 a ship belonging to a Muslim. There were eight elephants 
in it.!! After this we have no details about the conflict between the Danes. 
and the Mughal authorities at Balasore still 1672. In that year Saf Shikhan 
Klan detained three Danes, who were compelled to go ashore at Gingelly 
coast due to storms, in order to force the Danes to pay satisfaction for his 
vessel captured by them. In retaliation the Danes captured in June 1673 
a vessel that came to Balasore from Surat.” Walter Clavell, the English 
factor reported in July 1674 that the Danes captured four ‘Bengal vessels’.108 
But according to Bowery the Danish coinmander refused to seize five 
‘Bengal vessels’ that came to Balasore from Ceylon and Maldive islands.!°+* 
However, peace was umade at the end of the year 1674. Neither party claimed 
satisfaction for the damages. The Danes were given the promise that they 
would carry ou trading activities without paying any customs to tlie 
governinent, would get a site as well as Rs. 3,000/- for constructing factory 
at Balasore.3°’ But Bowery’s account of the negotiation is different from 
that given above. According to him it was decided that the Danes would. 
enjoy the same privilege as were enjoyed by the English in regard to com- 
inerce in ‘Bengala’ and ‘Patna’. A factory would be built for them at. 
Balasore and Malik Kasim, the local Mughal ‘governor would give 
Rs. 5,000/- or Rs. 6,000/-for defraying their expenses until they were well 
established. Bowery observed that the Danish Commander missed the. 
chauce of having a more favourable treaty by declining to capture the 
Bengal ships that lay off Balasore. Moreover, he was outwitted by Malik 
Kasim the ‘governor’ (officer-in-charge) of Balasore and also put himself 


99. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 183. 

100. Ibid. 

101. E.F.I., 1646-1650, Vol. VIII, pp. XXIX, 174. 

102. Ibid, 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, pp. 2£2-363 ; Bowery, T., op.cit., 
pp. 182n-183n. 

103. E.F.l., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 380. It is difficult to say what 
was actually meant for the term ‘Bengal Vessels’. 

104, Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 185-186. 

105, E.F.I1., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 380 ; Master, S., Diary, Vol. 
I, pp. 318-319, 31Sn. 
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at the mercy of tle governor by going ashore to conclude peace.°¢ But 
the aforesaid terms of the treaty were not fulfilled and the Dane remained 
dissatisfied.2°” 

The trade of the Danes would have been totally wiped out had they 
not secured some privileges of trade from nawab Shaista Khan.3°® This was 
possible due to the efforts of Wilke Wygbert (the chief of the Danish factory).!°® 
By spending a sum of four or five thousand rupees as presents and bribe he 
succeeded to procure from nawab Shaista Khan a parwana for custom-free 
trade by the Daues in Bengal and Orissa.3!° Abdul Kariin has expressed 
doubt about the obtaining of a parwana by the Danes from Shaista Khan. 
But from the correspondence of the English factors in 1676 it is evident that 
Shaista Khan issued a parwang to the Danes and its provisions were similar 
to those of the parwana granted to the English and Rai Nandalal, the nawab’s 
diwan stopped its immediate delivery to the Danes to extort presents from 
them.” The Danes continued to carry orn their business at Balasore. The 
‘Chief (Wilke Wygbert) of the Danish factory exchanged visits with Streyn- 
sham Master in 1676.38 a 


The settlement of Danes at Balasore was consisting of about seven 
acres of land and was known as Dinemardanga. The Danish factory was 
fortified by a natural most whtch connected it with the river and defended 
it from land attacks. On the north side the merchants had excavated a small 
dock for shipping. 


Notwithstanding the aforesaid efforts, the trade of the Danish Company 
in Orissa did not prosper to the same extent as those of the other European 
companies inainly for two reasons. Firstly, it got very little help froin its 


106. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 183-189 ; E.F.l., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, 
p. 380n ; Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 319n. 

107. E.F.L., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 380. 

108. Srinivasan, B., The Danes in India, in Journal of Indian History, 1934, 
p. 315. 

103. T. Bowery called him Captain Wilkins, S. Master called him Witbert 
(Master, S., Diary, Vol. II, p. 67). 

110. Bowery, T., op.cit., p.-'90 ; Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, pp. 300, 319. 

111. Abdul Karim, op.cit., p. 202. 

112. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 55, Vol. II, p. 91. 

113. Ibid, Vol. Ig p. 3197. 

114. Hunter, W. W., Orissa, Vol. II, p. 46 ; Ray, B. C., op.cit., p. 92. A piece 
of ground belonging to the Danes at Balasore was sold to the English 
in 1845. (The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 115). 
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home government which was urgently necessary for its survival,¥35 Secondly, 
its conflict with the local authorities in Orissa put it in disadvantageous 
position till the seventies of the seventeenth century and by that time the 
European companies having established themselves firmly in Orissa the 
Danish company could not compete with them. 


The French 

The efforts of the French to establish commercial contact with Orissa 
began from 1673, when a French ship, the Flamond, came to Balasore Road. 
Her commander was well received by the local ‘governor’, Malik Kasim. He 
provided them with a house and even lent them a sum of Rs. 3,000/- to 
establish a factory there.33° But very soon fortune frowned on them. Their 
ship was attacked and captured by the Dutch The French at the instigaticn 
of the ‘governor’ of Balasore complained to Shaista Khan, the nawab of 
Bengal against the Dutch. But ultimately the Dutch retained the vessel 
‘after some trouble and payments to the nawab and other officials.’ The 
French were discharged with good words as well as a parwana (in 1674), 
permitting them to establish commercial settlement in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa.37 We have no ‘details about Shaista Khan’s fparwana of 1674, the 
earliest grant of the French from the Mughals. In expectation of the French. 
East India Company's help in establishing trade settlements at the aforesaid 
provinces, Duplessis acquired site for settlements at Dacca, Kasimbazar,. 
Hugli and Balasore.!° But as he got no response to his repeated letters to: 
the French authorities at Surat!!* and as his resources dwindled, he left for 
Pondicherry and reached there on 9th December 1674.33° There he pleaded 
for establishing trade settlements in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But as the 
Company’s condition at that time did not permit this, nothing was done 
to take advantage of the parwanda. 


115. Jbid, p. 114. 

116. E.F.1., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. 11, pp. 361-363. 

117. Ibid, p. 380 ; Sen, S. P., The French in India—First Establishment and Struggle, 
p. 344, based on Memoirs de Francois Martin, Vol. I, p. 649. 

118. Sen, S. P., op.cit., p. 344. 

119. At the instance of Colbert the Campoignie des Or‘ental was formed in 1664. 
In the same year an embassy from Louis XIV, the King of France, was 
sent to the Mughal Emperor. The Embasay reached Surat in March 
1656, proceeded there from to the Mughal Court at Agra. In August, 
1666 Aurangzeb granted a farman to the French permitting them to 
settle a factory at Surat (Sen, S. P., op.cit., p: 32). 
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Thus the first effort at establishing a French settlement in Orissa 
DPproved abortive. A fresh attempt was made by Mr. Desland, Director of the 
French Company in Bengal.” He obtained a /arman from Aurangzeb in 
1693 for trade in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on the same terms as the Dutch. 
‘They were to pay customs at the rate of 3} per cent. For securing this grant 
the French had to pay Rs. 50,000/- to the emperor and Rs. 10,0C0/- to the 


governor of Muxadabad (Murshidabad).3® 


Possibly it was after 1693 that the French founded their settlement at 
Balasore though we have no definite information about the exact date of 
its establishment. In coinparison with other French factories in Bengal 
aud elsewhere, Balasore was of minor importance.” But it was the major 
settlement of the French in Orissa. We do not get a connected account of 
the growth of this settlement. In 1720 a French ship arrived at Balasore 
with a large sum of money for investment in sannoes.3®“ The activities of 
the French seemed to have been dislocated during the period of Maratha 
raids (1742-1751) into Orissa, for we find, that they had to evacuate Balasore 
factory in 1744 oun account of fear. After 1765 the French discontinued 
trading operations from Balasore although private merchants still carried on 
som2z business there. The Balasore factory was, however, maintained for 
despatch of letters from Bengal to Pondicherry.!2¢ 


The French bad a subordinate factory at Mohanpur” about which we 
have no details. 

The main items in which the French traded in Orissa were sugar, linen, 
silk, wax, saltpetre, sannoes etc. We do not find reference to any European 


21. Sen, SS, P., op.cit., p. 345. 

122. Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Commission, 1944, p. 22 ; Sarkar, 
J», History of Bengal. Vol. 11, p. 392 based on Kaeppelin, P., La Campngnie 
Indes Orientales et F. Martin, pp. 321-322, Bengal Past and Present, Jan.- 
June, 1935, p. 57. 

123. Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 33. 

124. Wilson, C. R , op.cit., Vol. IIH, p. 273. 

125. Sarkar, J., Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 60. 

126. Sen, S. P., op.cit. (1736: 1816), p. 92. The French settlement at Balasore 
was ruled under the authority of the French Administrator of Chander- 
nagore. (Hunter, W. W., Orissa, Vol. 11, p. 46 ; O'Malley, L 5. S,, B.D.G., 
Balasore, p. 190). 

127. A village in Midnapore district situated in 21° 50'N—86° 29'E. Datta, K. 
K., Alivardi and His Times, p. 151. 
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commodities imported by the French to Orissa for financing their purchases 
there. So,it is likely that they used bullion for this purpose.3?8 


The Ostand Company 


The trade of the Ostend Company!®* (of Austria) in Orissa was negli- 
gible’in comparison with those of the other European companies. It was 
in June 1719 that the first Ostend ship came to Balasore under the French 
colours. The Euglish at oace ordered their brokers aud servants not to 
Lelp the Ostenuders in any way.33° In 1726 Khwajah Saffur (Safar) as 
American merchant introduced the Ostenders to the faujdar of Balasore 
who permitted them to build a factory there. In 1726 and 1727 competition 
between the Ostenders aud the Euglish at Balasore enhanced the price of 
certain goods.!3! An Ostand ship arrived at Balasore in 1730-1731, After 
this we have no details about the activities of the Ostenders in Orissa. 


SECTION II 
Articles of Trade 


Orissa, in the medieval period, with her surplus products of agricultural 
as well as industrial, carried out inter-provincial and foreign trade. Rice 
being profusely cultivated, formed the major part of export not only to 
different parts of India but also outside India. Balasore was a great rice 
exporting port from where the stored rice was sent to Bengal aud different 
parts of Mughal Empire. Rice was taken as a share of government from 
among the people. Khan-i-Dauraun says, ‘as for the Malangi boats for loading 
rice in, they have not been procured owing to tlhe bad conduct of the darogha, 


128. Bengal Past and Present, Jan.-Juue, 1925, p. 57 Martineau, A., Letters et 
Convention Hundous 1666 a 1793, pp. 9-10; Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. 111, 
p. 273. 

123. After the transfer of Spanish Netherlands to the House of Austria by the 
treaty of Utrecht (1715) the Flemish merchauts being eager to share the 
profits of trade between Europe and Asia, nade some private ventures. 
Iu 1723 the Austriau Emperor granted .4» charter to an association 
generally known as the Ostand Company for trade with the East Indies 
ignoring the vehement opposition of England and Holland. (The Cam- 
bridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 115). 

130. Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. III, p. 133. 
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132. Fort William tosthe Court, February 10, 1730-1731, Para 19. 
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of the port, get bond from the zamirddars of the mahal and send rice to the 
port to be shipped in sailing season.’ 

Orissa was an excellent and extensive cloth manufacturing area.” 
Balasore was the main centre for the export of such commodities collected 
from various parts of Orissa. The cotton and textiles manufactured in 
Orissa had a wide market in foreign countries. ‘ 

The principal articles of trade for export from Orissa were saltpetre, 
turmeric, sugar, cotton yarn, taffetas raw silk, sannoes, tincall, dussuttee or 
coarse soil cloth. Saltpetre was most important of them.” Gingham and 
millas were also collected for export. 

Among other articles exported from Orissa, iron, stone dishes, ero 
cups, copper pipes, sugar, salt, grains, turmeric, ginger, sandal wood, long 
pepper and short pepper, brass plates etc. are worthy of note. 

The principal articles of import into Orissa were lead, quick silver, 
vermilion, copper, alum, brimestone, broad-cloth, cowries, coral, dried fish, 
tobacco and various articles of luxury.* Elephants, elephant-tusks, areca- 
nuts, cinnamon and conch-shells were also imported into Orissa. 

The Portuguese from Malacca, Sumatra and Borneo brought to Bengal 
and Orissa articles like ‘brocades, brocateles, cloth, velvets, damaskas, satins, 
taffetas, tafiosinas, tafissirias escomillas or musline’ of all colours but black, 
which colour was considered illomened in Bengal. From Malacca tliey also 
brought cloves, nutmegs and mace, and from Borneo the highly prized 
camphor. They brought cinammou from Ceylon and pepper from Malabar. 
From China they brought silks, gift furniture such as bedsteads, tables, 
coffers, chests, writing-desks, boxes and very valuable pearls and jewels, for 
Jabour being cheap in China ‘these were made in European style but with 
greater skill and cheaper.’ From Maldive Island they brought sea-shells 


1. Sarkar, J. N., Studies in Mughal India, p. 216 ; Pelsaert in Jahangir’s India, D. 
8 ; Moreland, W. H., Akbar to Aurangzib, p. 120. 
Ships used to come during July and September and unloaded them- 
selves. Then being loaded with articles of investment they used to sail 
in December. (Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 16th Session, Wal- 
tair, 1953, p. 290) 

2. Proceedings, Indian KF¥storical Records Commission, Vol. XIV, 1937, 
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3. E.F.IL., Vol. VI, 1637-1641, p. 335 ; Proceedings, 1.H.C., 16th Session, Wal- 
tair, 1953, p. 290. 

4, Proceedings, I.H.C., 16th Session, Waltair, 1953, p. 290 ; Bengal Past and 
Present, Vols. 79-80, Serials 147-148, 1960, p. 27 ; Orissa Historieal Re- 
search Journal, Vol. VIL, Parts 3 and 4, 1958-59, p. £208. 
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(Kaurim) which were current in Orissa (and Bengal) as coins and were known 
as cowries. The bigger kind of shells called chanquos were brought from 
their fisheries on the Choromandel coast. They imported from Solor and 
Timor both the white and the red varieties of sandal wood which was (in 
Bengal) a rich commodity.® 


“The whole trade of the English East India Company consisted 
in the sale of broad cloth, perpets, copper, iron, lead and a few other commo- 
dities from Europe, and in the purchase of piece-goods, silk, drugs, salt petre 
and other articles for the cargoes of their returning ships. 


~ The Dutch besides their European imports and exports, carried on a 
considerable trade, on their Company’s account, on articles like tin, camphor, 
bengamin,” tuthenaigue, sugar, spices, China-ware and arrack.° The Dutch 
Company carried on extensive trade with the Far Eastern countries in the 
Orissa goods like cotton textiles, provisions such as rice, butter, oil and 
opinm derived mainly from Bihar in lieu of commodities of the Far Fastern 
countries like tin, saltpetre and sandal wood.” 


Internal Trade 

Orissa during the period under review had extensive trade and 
commercial relationship with Bengal, Bihar, northern India, Gujrat, Surat, 
Dacca, Kerala and the places in the Eastern Coast viz., Narasapur,® 
Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, Pulicat,® Madras and Modapallam.!° 


The principal articles of export from Orissa to different places were 
rice, gram, butter, sugar, textile goods, gingelly seed (sesamum indicum), 
salt, iron, stone-plates, maina bird, lead and broadcloth. Orissa imported 
mainly articles like tobacco, spices and saltpetre. There are also occasional 
references to the import of rice and salt into Orissa. The imports of rice 
and salt might be of superior qualities. 


5. Campos, J. J. A., History of the Portuguese in Bengal, p. 115. It is dificult to 
identify Solor and Timor. 

6. Bolts, William, Considerations on Indian Affairs, particularly respecting the present 
State of Bengal and its Dependencies, p. 70, 

7. Das, B. S., Studies in the Economic History of Or:s3a, p. 230. 

8. Narsapur (Narasapur), situeted in 16° 26'N and 81° 49'E on the Vasista 
mouth of the Godavari river, 6 miles from the sea. (Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Provincial Series, Madras, I, p. 326). 

9. Palicat 25 miles north of Madras city, (I.G.P. Madras, I, p. 550). 

10. Modapallam situated in 16° 26’N and 81° 42'E, a suburb of Narasapur 

(I.G.P., Madras; I, p. 323). 
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There was regular supply of Orissan textile goods from Balasore 
to Patna in Bihar. In the thirties of the 17th century Peter Mundy 
(1628-1634) noted that cloths of Orissa like cassaes {| cassas or khosa (plain 
good quality muslin) 16, i7 aud 18 covads (cubit) iu leugth and 1 covad 
in breadth, ambarees (ambari, amari—a turban, the canopy of an elephaut 
howda), chareconnges (charkhauna, chequered muslin, linen striped with white 
silk, 16 covads in length and 1 covad in breadth), hamaones (hammams—thick 
stand cloths used for wrappers, limen, 11 covads Jong and 1} broad) and such 
varieties of piece goods were available at Patna.** Thomas Bowery in the 
seventies of the 17th century observed tliat the various cotton manufactures 
of Balasore like sannoes, ginghams, orummals (rumals), cotton yarn and other goods 
were sent to Patna.” Orissa exported salt to Patua. The Euglish factors 
at Balasore reported (1659) that salt was exported from Balasore to Patna 
and oxen were used to carry them.” Balasore also sent to Patna articles 
imported by the Euglish like broad-cloth and lead, which could not be 
disposed of there. Orissa abundautly imported saltpetre from Patna. It 
was brought to Orissa not for local use but for export to Europe for military 
needs. In the mid-seveuteenth century the Dutch used to import salt petre 
from Patua and its neighbourhood to Pipli where they refined it and then 
exported to Europe. The amount of export was about 2000 tons a year.!* They 
further noted that the volume of yearly import was 1000, 2000 or 8000 maunds.3® 

The close connection between the ports of Balasore and Hugli necessi- 
tated constant coastal trade between Orissa and Bengal. Owing to difficulties 
of navigation on the Hugli river, the merchants usually brought down 
goods from Bengal in small ships and transhipped at Balasore. The English 
,employed many sloops in carrying goods to Hugli, unloaded from tleir 
ships at Balasore. ® 

Merchants of Orissa exported salt, stoneware, iron, cloth and rice to 
Bengal. Balasore stone disclies and cups were greatly priced in the market 
of Calcutta where duties on these articles were levied.” The English 
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factors in Bengal in their letter to Madras (Ist September, 1665) 
made mention of export of salt from Hijli to Hugli.!f We have refe- 
rence to the export of Orissan rice to Bengal only in tlie eighteenth 
century. In 1711 owing to a famine in Bengal the English factors stationed 
there decided to send the Mary Buover to Balasore to bring rice.!° In the 
fifties of the eighteenth century rice remained as an article of export from 
Orissa to Lengal. 

As known from tlie letter of James Bridgman (aboard Lioness ship) to 
the Company (15th December, 1650) articles like raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
dry „ginger came from Hugli to Balasore. Hugli could also supply bees-wax, 
loug pepper, civet, rice, butter, oil and wleat, ali at about half the price 
of otlier ptaces.*’ Orissa imported tobacco from Bengal in the fifties of 
the eighteenth century. 

With Masulipatam Orissa traded on her products like rice, butter, 
Giugelly (sesame) seed and sugar. Rice was regularly supplied to Masuli- 
patam. Of the goods that the seven junks®® carried from Gingelly coast 
to Masulipatam in February 1629 rice and paddy were important.” In 
March 1634, the Thomas (ship, purchased from the ‘governor’ of Balasore) 
sailed towards Masulipatam filled rice, sugar and other provisions.** In 
March 1638, the Masulipatam factors Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson 
advised John Yard of Balasore to seud the freight goods belonging to Mirza 
‘Faqi, dabir of Golkouda.?୫# Rice supply to Masulipatam and the adjacent 
regiou was stopped in 1677 due to blockade of tlie coast by the Dutch.2° The 
Englisli factors at Masulipatam in their letter to Fort St. George (18th 


18. E F.L, Vol. XII, 1665-1667, p. 138. 

19. Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol, 11, Part I, pp. 15-16. 

20. Master, S., Diary, Vol. II, pp. 67-68. 

21. Long, J., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 250, Details are lacking. 

22, Junk—a large eastern ship (Hobson-Jobson, p. 472a). 

23. E.F.L., Vol. III, 1624-1629, p. 316. 

24. The ship was caught in the monsoon and reached within 15 or 16 leagues 
(45 or 48 miles) of Masulipatam where it was unloaded and a part of the 
goods were transported to Masulipataimn? Ihe remaining goods were 
loaded in a pinnance (a namé applied to a class of budgerow rigged like 
a brig or brigantine ou the rivers of Bengal for the use of the Europeans): 
hired from the Danes. But the pinnance was turned over due to storm,. 
all the goods were lost. E.F.I., Vol. V, 1634-1636, p. 43. 

25. E-F.1., Vol. VI, 1637-1642, pp. 65-66. 

26. Raychoudhury,°T., Jan Company, p. 67. 
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November, 1793) expressed their apprehension that rice would become 
scarce as well as dear there unless it was imported in sufficient quantity 
from Gingelly coast and Bengal.”” Sugar was carried in the English ship 
the Thomas from Balasore for Masulipatam in March 1634. As ship was 
caught in the monsoon at a place 15 or 16 leagues (45 or 48 imiles) from 
Masulipatam and- the sugar was put ou a pinnace the Queda which was also 
turned over and the entire sugar valued at about 4000 pagodas (Rs. 14,000) 
was lost.’ 


Orissa’s chief aricle of export to Narasapur, Vizagapatam, Moda- 
pallam and Fort St. George (in Madras) was rice. In 1679 Streynshiam 
Master, then Agent of the English at Fort St. George found on the river 
near the Dutch factory at Narasapur many vessels tliat were engaged in 
tlie rice trade of Ginugelly.®® In 1712 the interfernce of the Vizagapatam 
authorities hampered the import of grain (rice) to that place from Ganjaim.?® 
‘The Englisli authorities at Balasore decided on 14th December, 1667 to 
send rice and other provisions by sloops to Fort St. George.3! Rice was 
one of the articles that Job Charuak, then Euglish factor at Balasore, 
TF roposed to despatch in a ship from Balasore to Fort. St. George in 1686.3 
Alexander Hamilton in the first decade of the eighteenth century made 
mention of export of rice from Ganjam to Fort St. George.’ 


We have reference to the cousiderable rivalry that was existing among 
the Dutch, the Portuguese and the English for the rice trade between 
‘Orissa and Pulicat. Schorer, a Dutch factor at Masulipatam (1608-1614) 
made mention of import of rice to Pulicat from Orissa every year.3* It 
seems that Dutch settlement to some extent depended on the rice supply from 
‘Orissa. In 1616-1617 the Portuguese war vessels started cruising against 


27. Letter to Fort St. George, 1703, Vol. VIII, p. 183. 

28. E.F.L., Vol. V, 1634-36, p. 43, Pagoda : A gold coin of South India. Its 
local name was varahu or hun. Its average value was 33 Akbar’s rupees. 
(Moreland, W. H., India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 52-53). But T. Ray- 
choudhury, holds that the average value of one pagoda was 4 to 4} rupees 
({Raychoudhury, T., Jan Company, p. 224). Here conversion from pagoda 
to rupee has been mad®taking one pagoda equivalent to 3‡ rupees. 

29. Master, S., Diary, Vol. II, p. 169. 

30. Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. II, Part I, p. 41, 

31. Master, S., Diary, Vol. II, pp. 70-71. 

32. Letter to Fort St. George—1686-1687, p. 58. 

33. Hamilton, Alexander, op,cit., Vol. I, p. 203. 

34. Schorer’s account in W. H. Moreland’s Relations of Golconda, p. 54. 
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the Indian boats carrying provisions from Orissa to Pulicat and prevented 
these from reaching latter place. As a counter measure the Dutch arranged 
for convoy of tlie Pulicat-bound Indian ships.°® This ship brought rice 
there.?° As a result of the rivalry between the English and the Dutch in 1629 
and 1633 tlie former forcedthe provision boats from Orissa to go to Armagaon 
iuste@d of Pulicat which was their nsual destination. This activity of the 
English was stopped when the Dutch offered protection to tle Indian boats 
carrying such provisions.” 


Schorer informs us about the import of articles like spices of various 
kinds and salt to Orissa from Pulicat.3® It is surprising to note that Orissa 
which exported salt to Patna and Bengal in the fifties and sixties of the 
seventeenth century respectively as discussed before, imported it from 
Pulicat in tlie early part of the same century. 

Birds of Orissa were sold at the markets of Goraghat.3? Abdul Latif+*° 
mentioned in 1609 that maoina birds*! were brought from Kutch and Orissa 
to Ghoraghat. 

Our references are silent in regard to the name of the different commo- 
dities which were exported from Orissa to Kerala and northern India. Nor 
we have reference to the import of commodities from these places into 
Orissa, Fray Sebastien Manrique in the thirties of the seventeenth century 
found at Pipli a big ship which was loaded with different kinds of merchan- 
dise aud was bound for Cochin.*® Francisco Pelsaert writing in the twenties 
of the seventeenth century observed tliat the merchandise coming from the 
east country (i.e. Mughal provinces of Allahabad, Bengal and Orissa) 
passed through Agra. But Pelsaert is silent regarding destination.#® 


35. Raychoudhury, T., op.cit., p. 95. 

36. E.R.l., Vol. 11, 1622-1623, pp. 259-260. 

37. Raychoudhury, T., op.cit., pp. 105-106. 

38. Schorer’s account in W. H. Moreland's Relations of Golkonda, p. 54. 

39. Ghoraghat situated in 250° 15N and 89° 18°E on the west bank of the 
Karotaya river (1.G. ed. 1908, Vol. XII, p. 236). 

40. Kliwajal Abul Hasan, the brother of Nur Jahan was appointed diwan of 
Bengal in 1908 and he had a retainer named Abdul Latif, the son of 
Abdullahi Abbasi, an inhabitant of Ahmedabad. Abdul Latif accompa- 
nied his master in his journey to Bengal and kept a diary of this journey 
(Bengal Past and Present, January-June, 1928, p. 145). 

41. These are a kind of sterling, Coracius Indica. 

42. Manrique, F. S., Travels, Vol. I, pp. 440-441. 

43. Pelsaert, F., Remonstrantie, pp. 4n., 6. 
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External Trade 

With the coming of the European merchants and the establishment of 
European factories during the period under zeview, Orissa’s trade and 
commerce with many countries of Asia and Europe took a different dimension. 
The European factors viz., the English, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
Danes and the French controlled the whole of Orissa’s external trade by 
establishing contact with the Orissan merchants and producer of different 
articles of investment. Amongst all the European factors the English had 
a better share in the external trade of Orissa. 


References are many in the factory records and European travel 
accounts to the merchantile inarine of medieval Orissa. Ceasar Frederike 
in the sixties of tlhe sixteenth century mentioned that every year in the ports 
of Orissa about 25 or 30 ships big as well as small were laden with rice, 
various kinds of ‘bombast cloths,** gingelly (sesame) oil, large quantities of 
butter, lacca (lac) long pepper, ginger, mirabolans and large quantities of 
herba cloth.*5 Manrique informs us that Orissa was one of the twelve 
kingdoms of ‘Bengala’ which were nnwich frequented by foreigners and more 
than one hundred vessels were loaded every year with rice, sugar, oil, wax 
and other similar articles in the ports of ‘Bengala’.*° However, both the 
travellers are silent about the destination as well as size of these vessels. 
From the ports of Balasore and Pipli as many as twenty-six foreign sailing 
ships were recorded in the season 1643-1644.*7 ‘There is again no reference 
to the size of the ships or to the conntry where they went or the goods they 
carried. 


From the available records it is known that Orissa, during the period 
uuder discussion, had conimercial relatiouship with Persia, Maldive Islands, 
Malayasia (Junk-Ceylone*? or Janselone, Malacca‘), Burma (Pegu, 


44. It means either cotton wool or cotton cloth. [Downton, Nicholas, 
Voyages (1610-1614), p. 151]. 

45, Frederike Ceasar in Pitrchas his Pilgrims, Part IT, 1711. 

46. Manrique, F. S., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 52; 56. 

47. Moreland, W. H., From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 86. 

48. Junk-Ceylont, an island off the west coast of Malaya Peninsula. 

49. Malacca, a town in the straits of the same name, situated at the entrance 
of a small river near the southern extremity of the Malaya Peninsula 
lat. 50° long 100° (Thornton, op.cit., Vol. 111, pp. 293-394). 
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Tenassarim®°®), Indonesia (Achin, Sumatra, Batavia®), China (Macao®?) and 
Ceylone in Asia. Her trade contact with Europe mainly extended to the 
ports of England. Regarding trade with St. Helena (in Africa) we have 
only one reference.’® However, it does not clearly establish that trade 
with St. Helena was a regular feature in medieval Orissa. 


lad 

Orissa’s chief articles of export through the European merchant to 
Persia were cloth, sugar and iron. The English East India Company’s 
factors used to utilise the oceau going ships coming from England during 
their enforced idleness on voyages to and from Persia carrying articles of 
Indian merchants in return for freight and investing the proceeds in goods 
suitable for Persia. In 1642-1643 the English factors of Balasore sold or 
bartered their glasses, knives, lead, broad-cloth etc. for ‘gurras, sannoes, cassas 
{textile goods), sugar, iron and ginghams, all except the last being intended 
for Persia.°* In 1644 the Surat factors sent to the Balasore factors one 
chest of rials with orders to provide for Persia 150 bales of sugar, 10 or 12 
bales of gurras and the same quantity of coarse sannoes.5’ 


The Dutch also Lad traded witli Persia on Orissan goods. In April, 
1653 two Dutch ships from Balasore left for Basra and Gombroon.’® 

The Dutch founded the city of Batavia (Jakarta) in 1619 and at the 
same time settled Dutch families in the Spice Islands and provided them 
with sufficient slaves for facilitating supply of spices. In order to feed the 
iucreased population of these islands as well as of Batavia import of food 
grains became indispensable as their local snpplies were inadequate.®” 
Orissan rice was exported to Batavia either via Coromandel or directly. 
In the twenties, thirties and fifties of the seventeenth century a portion of 
the total quantity of rice exported from Coromondal to Batavia was procured 


50. Tenassarim, situated in lat. 26° 6° long. 99° 5° on the bank of tlie river of 
the same name at the confluence of the Little Tenassarim. (Thoruton, 
op.cit., Vol. IV, p. 689). 

51. Batavia : Modern Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia. 

52. Macao, situated on the coast of China in 22° 30'N 113° 25°E. 

53. In 1676 arrangements were made by tlhe English authorities at 
Balasore with the captains of the English-ships for carrying rice to 
St. Helena, (Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, pp. 50-51 ; Vol. II, p. 73). 

54. E.F.L, Vol. VII, 1642-1645, pp. 65-66, Hedges, W., Diary, Vol. IIH, 
p. CLXXXI. 

55. E.F.L, Vol. VII, 1642-1645, pp. 206-207. 

553. Ibid, Vol. IX, 1651-1654, p. 183. 

57. Moreland, W. H.p From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 76-80. 
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from Orissa.5® In 1642 the Dutch authorities at Batavia asked the Dutch 
factors in Coromondal to procure 600 to 800 lasts®® of rice from Bengal and 
Orissa. Valentyn in the twenties of the eighteenth century informs us that 
besides rice, Orissa (from the port of Pipli) exported sugar, butter, cotton 
and silk cloths to Batavia. ®® 

Ralph Fitch who travelled in the Eastern India in 1585-1586 ififorms 
that (articles like rice, sugar, butter, cloth and loug-pepper were exported 
from Orissa). These ships from Sumatra were coming to the port of Hijli 
(in Orissa). These ships carried articles like rice (in large quantities), 
sugar, butter aud cloth of ‘cotton wool’ to Sumatra. °! 


In the seventeenth century Orissa exported rice and muslin (cloth) to 
Achin.®? 

Orissa had extensive trade contact with Maldives Islands. Alexander 
Hamilton in 1708 observes that the Maldives had to depend on Orissan 
rise as it was not produced there. Further, he informs that Orissa supplied 
butter and cloth to the Maldives.°® In the seventies of the eigliteenth 
century, Abbe Raynal refers to the export of rice, coarse cloths aud some 
silk stuffs from Orissa to the Maldives. ® * 

Orissa imported cowries aud coir from the Maldive Islands. Jbn 
Batuta (1333-1346) referred to the import of cowries from the Maldive Islands 
to Bengal.°® According to Bowery (1666-1679) six or seven ships belonging to 
the nawab of Bengal and the merchants of Balasore, Pipli and Hugli went every 
year to the Maldives to bring cowries and coir °° A ship from the Maldives 
laden with cowries and coir reached Balasore on 8tli September 1679.67 
In 1683 two ships came to Balasore from the Maldives bringing cowries.®8 
While Alexander Hamilton made mention of the import of cowries and coir 
to Orissa from the Maldives in 1708, Abbe Raynal referred to tle import of 


58. Raychoudhury, T., op.cit., p. 167. 

59. Last—a unit of weight, current in the 18th century, Orissa. 
60. Valentyn, F., op.cit., Vol. V, Part I, pp. 178-179. 

61. Fitch, R., Travels, in Foster, S. W,, Early Travels, p. 26. 
62. Moreland; W. H., From Akbar to Aurangazeb, p, 57. 

63. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 192-193. 

64. Raynal, A , op.cit , ed. Justamond, V6l. I, p. 419. 

65. Husain, M., The Rehala of Jbn Batuta, p. 201. 

66. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp- 179-180. 

67. Master, S., Diary, Vol. 11, p. 236. 

68. Hedges, W., op.cit., Vel. I, p. 95. 
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cowries from the latter place in 1770.°° Owing to a parawana issued by the 
king of the Maldives, the Dutch at Balasore enjoyed between 1740 and 1772 
exclusive privilege in tle trace of cowries brought there by tlie merchants 
of the Maldvies.”®° These references as well as the facts that cowries 
passed for money in Orissa and it was now produced internally, seem to 
indicate that Orissa depended on the Maldives for the supply of cowries. 
This trade in cowrie was highly profitable as a comparison between the 
prices of cowrie in the Maldive Islands and Orissa would show. Couwries 
were very cheap in the Maldive Islands wliere 40 or 42 pans of cowries (3200 
or 33860 numbers) could be bought for 6 to 7 annas in 1682.73 But in Orissa 
it was sold at a high profit. In tlie seventies of the 17th century the price 
of cowrie at Balasore varied between 36 pans (2880 cowries) to 42 pans (3360 
cowries) for a rupee.”™ Thus cowries brought from the Maldives could be 
sold at Balasore at more than hundred percent profit.” ? 

With Malacca and Junk-Ceylone (Janselone) Orissa established her 
trade contact by sending her articles viz., butter, oil and gingelly seed. 
The Portuguese from Bipilbundar (Pipli) carried to Malacca butter and 
gingelly seeds in the twenties of the seventeenth century.”* Butter and 
oil used to come to Junuk-Ceylone islands from the coast of Gingelly in the 
seventeenth century.” ? 


In tle seventeenth century rice and muslin remained as important 
item of export from the ports of Pipli and Balasore to Pegu and Tenassarim. 
‘Orissa’s import from Tenassarim consisted of elephants and lead. Elephants 
in those days were mainly used in the ariny as means of conveyauce, in 
religious procession. Persian chroniclers like Shams-i-Siraj Afif, Abul 


69. Hamilton, A., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 192-193 ; Raynal, A., op.cit., ed. Justa- 
mond, Vol. I, p. 419. 

70. Proceedings, Indian Historical Records Commission, Dec. 1942, pp. 865, 
88-89, based on two letters of Lawrence D’Costa, the Dutch Agent at 
Balasore to Issac Fistingh, Governor of the Council at Chinsure dated 
23rd October, 1787 and 10th October, 1788. 

71. Instructions to Mr. Stanley for the Maldives from the Court 20th Sept. 
1682. Letter Book No. 7, quoted in Bowery, pp. 218n.-219n. 

72. Marshall, J., pp- 415, 419 ; Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 200, 219. 

73. Mabhapatra, P. R., op.cit., pp. 175-176. 

74. Persaert, F., Remonstrantie, p. 8 (for export from Pipli), Fiederike, Ceasar 
in Purchas, Samuel, Purchas, His Pilgrimes, Vol. 11, 1711 (For export from 
Hili). 

75. Bowery, T., op.cit’, p. 247. 
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Faz and others refer to the abundance of elephants in Orissa. It is 
interesting to note that in spite of the availability of elephants in Orissa, she 
imported the same from other countries. Thomas Bowery mentions that 
the ships belonging to the nawab of Bengal and the merchants of Balasore, 
Pipli and Hugli went to Tenassarim every year to bring elephants.?”® Jn 
March 1680, Khemchand, a merchant of Orissa brought a good number 
of elephants for trade at Balasore. 

The king of Siam had a tradiug unit at Balasore and employed some 
factors for commercial purpose. ‘The factors, he sent in 1672 carried on 
trade in elephants and lead. They had a large stock of lead in the factory 
at Balasore. This was purchased from Balasore by merclants.” In 1679 
two great ships of the king of Siam brought elephants to Balasore from 
Tenassarim.” ® 

Orissa’s articles of export to Maccao consists of rice, butter, gingelly 
seed and cloth. In the twenties of the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
exported the above mentioned articles to Macao from Pipli.” ® 

In the history of Indian commepzce, Ceylone liaviug been traditionally 
dependent on India for food. During the period under review Ceylone also 
received the supplies of rice from Orissa. In the forties and sixties of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch factors exported rice from their factory at 
Pipli to Ceylone.®° Thomas Bowery mentions that ships of considerable 
burden were playing from the ports of Balasore and Pipli to Ceylone on trade 
mission.®! Orissa imported elephants from Ceylone. Streynsham Master, 
the Agent of the English at Fort St. George and his associates found on 
September 9, 1679 two ships that came from Jafnapatam in Ceylone uunloac- 
ing clephants at Balasore.®® T. Bowery also refers to the import of elephants 
from Ceylone to Orissa.®® The other articles of import from Ceylone were 
elephant tusks, areca-nuts, cinnamon and conchshells.®* 


76. Ibid, pp. 179-180, Mukherjee, R. K., A History of Indian Shpping and Maritime 
Activities, p. 234. 

77. Journal of Bihar aud Orissa Research Society, Vol. XT, p. 126; Procee- 
dings, Indian History Congress, 1953, p. 293. 

78. Master, €., Diary, Vol. 11, p. 236. 

79. Pelsaert, F., Ramonstrantie, p. 8. 

80. Raychoudhury, T., op.cit., p. 168 ; Birdwood, Sir George, Report on the old 
Records of the India Office, p. 190. 

81. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 179-180. 

82. Master, S., Diary, Vol. II, p. 236. 

83. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 179-180. 

84. lbid, pp. 180, 208. 
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There is only one reference to the supply of rice from Orissa to 
St. Helena. In 1676 arrangements were made by the English authorities at 
Balasore with the captain of the English for carrying rice to St. Helena. ®8® 

We have already referred to the fact that Orissa’s trade with Europe 
was gnainly confined to the ports of England. The general practice of 
shipment to England was that cotton goods aud cotton yarn from Balasore 
and the neighbouring centres (in Orissa), goods procured from Hugli and 
Patna, were embaled in factories ; and according tothe East India Company’s 
orders, the various articles were loaded on the English ships coming yearly 
andauchoring in Balasore Road. From there these used to sail in November 
or December for Masulipatam or Fort St. George and after being finally 
laden and prepared there set out on the voyage to England about tlie end of 
January.®¢ 

The exports from Orissa to various parts of Europe were textile 
products of different varieties, e.g. ginghams, sannoes, rumals, gurrahs, mulmuls, 
cassas, hammams, nillaes, salampores, calicoes, peniascoes, silk rumals, cotton yarr, 
sugar, saltpetre lac, turineric, iron, wax and opium. Cowries which were 
imported to Orissa from the Maldive Islands were also exported from Orissa 
to Europe. The commodities imported into Orissa from Europe were broad- 
clotli of various colours, scarlet, bullion of gold and silver, rial of eight 
(Spanish dollar), copper, qucksilver, lead, vermillion, coral, glasses, knives, 
brimstone, spelter, ivory, sappan wood ( a kind of wood used in dyeing) and 
some articles of luxury.” All these articles imported were not in demand in 
Orissa. Hence such articles were transported to Bengal and Patna by the. 


merchants. 


SECTION III 


Role of local merchants in Orissan trade 

The European traders during tle period under discussion had the- 
necessity to engage the services of Iudian brokers in tlieir business operation.. 
Some of them were influential merchants on their own account and were 
exceptionally rich and naturally they played a very important, soinetimes. 
dominant, part in the commercial life of the ‘country as a whole, besides. 
assisting the foreign companies in their commercial pursuits. 


85. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, pp. 50-51 ; Vol. II, p. 73. | 
86. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 179-180 ; Sarkar, J. N,, op.cit., p. 320. 
87. Sarkar, J. N., op.eit., p. 320 ; Mahapatra, PL. R., op.cit., p. 247. 
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The brokers or otherwise kuown as the local merchants or native 
enterpreneurs played a significant role in Orissa’s trade. They took active 
part in Orissa’s trade with different parts of India as well as with foreign 
countries. They also acted as imniddle men between the producers and tlie 
European merchants. 

The brokers or local merchants of Orissa belonged to both the Hindu 
and Muslim communities. The English factory records as well as the travel 
accounts mention the names of Khemchand (Chimcham), Chintaman Shah 
(Chintamund), Suraj Shah, Hira Shah, Kalyan (Calliun), Rai, Rajaram 
{Roojiram), Ram Narayan (Narain), Gangaram and Gopal as thc principal 
merchants of Balasore. All of them were Hindus.3 We liave also reference 
to some Muslim merchants of Balasore with whom the English contracted 
for purchasing goods in 1684.” But there is no mention of the names of 
these Muslim merchants. 

The merchants of Orissa carried ou trade with different parts of India 
“There are references to the merchants of Balasore carrying on trade with 
Calcutta in the sixties of tlie eighteenth century. They used to send iron, 
stone plates, rice and soinme other commodities tlhe names of which have not 
been mentioned. Their imports from Calcutta to Balasore consisted of 
tobacco and certain other articles regarding the names of whicli we have 
no information.’ Sometimes before 1684 a gomastah of Khemchand purchased 
huge quantities of cassas at Dacca.* ‘There is mention of a ship of the 
‘merchants of the Gingelly coast being burnt by the Portuguese in the Road 
of Pulicat in the early twenties of the seventeenth century.’ This ship 
certainly went there on commercial mission. In the thirties of the seven- 
‘teenth century Manrique found at Pipli a ship belonging to the local shiqdar 
Deing sent to Cochin laden with merchandise. ® 

The merchants of Orissa also carried on trade with Asiatic countries. 
Bowery in seventies of the seventeenth century referred to the merchants 
of Balasore and Pipli sending their ship for the purpose of trade.” In 


1. Khemchand and Chintaman Shah were the two Gujarati Hindu brokers 
migrated from Gujarat to Orissa (Das, B. S., Economic History of Orissa, 
p- 236). 

2. E.F.I., 1678-1684, New Séries, Vol. IV, p. 346. 

3. Long, J., Selections from the unpublished Récords of Government, 1748-1767 relating 
mainly to Social conditions of Bengal, Vol: I, p. 250. 

4. Journal of Bihar Research Society, 1954, p. 126. 

5. E.F.L, Vol. II, 1622-16283, p. 260. 

€. Manrique, F. S., op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 440-441, 

7. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 179-180. 
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March 1680 Khemchand in his ship brought elephants from ‘Tenasserim to- 
Balasore.® 


The usual intermediary between the local producers and Europear 
companies were tlie brokers or local merchants. The European traders had 
to depend on them for the supply of articles of investment for export as 
well as for the sale of the European commodities brought in Orissa. The 
European imerchants competed with one another to have direct access to 
the original producers through tlie brokers. The English factors used to 
give dadnis (advances) to the brokers (also known as dadni merchants or dalals) 
by taking proper security from them, who were bound to make good their 
contact withiu tlhe stipulated time and were under the obligation of supply- 
ing their goods exclusively to the English.” The merchants were kept 
under the supervision of a junior English factor. The English had to 
remain always alert regard to their brokers, weavers or artisans who were 
often seduced by other European factors having trading centres in Orissa. 
The brokers were obliged to deliver the goods in proper time i.e. just prior 
to shipping season or west-ward monsoon winds. The local merchants in 
their turn entered into similar engageinents with the weavers, manufacturers 
and artisans, gave them advances on similar conditions, and interdirected 
them for supplying their good to any body save their respective merchants: 
who gave thein dadnis. ‘The merchants used to collect the articles of invest 
ment at a cheap rate and stocked them in the Coinpany’s warehouses. If the: 
imerchaut failed to deliver the goods in time, or satisfy the Company's: 
agents of the quality of the goods delivered and thus robbed the Company 
of tlie full return of their investments, the merchant “‘shale (shall) forfeit and’ 
lose his part and share in the investments for ever after provided it were 


not caused through trouble and stoppage of the goods in the country.”!® 


It is sometimes noticed that the English factors entered into direct 
engagements with the indigenous artisans. Mr. S. Master and his Council 
at Balasore entered into a contract with the local merchants for the year’ 
1679. The latter were to supply Suro sannoes, Harapore sannoes, Mohunpore- 
sannoes, ginghams, fine and ordinary, nillaes to the English factors. 


8. J.B.R.S., 1954, p. 126 ; Sarkar, J.N., Studies in Economic Life in Mughal India, 
p. 337. 
9. Bolts, William, Considerations on Indian Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 140-1495. 
10. Register of papers relating to the English and Dutch East Indies, 1632 
1735 in Wilson. C. R., Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. 1, pp. 381- 
384 ; Bengal Past and Present, Vols. 79-80, Serials 147-148, pp. 34-35. 
11. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 137. 
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The brokers of Orissa were not ously acting as the link between the 
‘Orissa producers and artisans and the English East India Company but also 
sometimes between government officials, local Rajas and would be pur- 
chasers and the English. In 1673 the Hugli factors directed Hall, the 
English factor at Balasore, that Malik Kasim, the ‘governor’ (officer-in- 
charge) of Balasore. inust either pay cash for the guns that le would purchase 
from the Company or Khemchaud should buy them for him. The English 
factors wanted to make this arrangement in order to avoid difficulties in 
realising the price of guns. 


The English merchants in the beginning of their trade operations faced 
the problem of lack of demands for their goods, lack of ready money and 
the diminishing purchasing power of the communities in the upper stratum 
of the society. To sort out the financial difficulties of the English the brokers 
had to arrange selling the overstocked and unsold broad clothes, scarlets 
and leads. In tlie commercial operation they took part payment for goods 
supplied by them in articles imported from Europe. The brokers helped 
the English in financing them at the payment of three per cent interest on 
all transaction. Sometimes the Euglish factors paid exhorbitant rate of 
interest as high as 15 to 18 per cent per aunum to great and powerful brokers 
like Khemchand and Chintaman Shah. This was however, in the words 
of S. Master, “ordinary rates theu paid on outstanding obligations by mer- 
chants of the best position and credit”.!3 

The local merchants were subjected to the payment of internal customs 
duti2zs as well as other exactions, to the government officials. During the 
subahdarship of Shaista Khan the merchants of Orissa had to make contributions 
towards strengthening the naval defence.** ‘The merchants belonging to the 
Hindu community liad sometimes to make extra payments. Tle Hindu 
merchants of tlie Gingelly coast besides paying the usual taxes and duties 
had to pay many extra taxes that the Muslim officer of the place used to 
charge from them. Although some of tlhe richest Indian merchants 
lived there they could not display their wealtli for fear of extortion by 
the Muhamnedan officials as well as for the fact that after their 
death their properties would belong to the emperor and their descendants 


12. E.F.L, 1670-77, New Series, Vol. 1I, p. 365. 

13. Master, S., Diary, Vol. 1, p. 137, Bengal Past and ‘Present, Vols. 79-0, 
Serials 147-148, p. 84; Journal of Orissan History, Vol. 1, No. 1, Jau- 
1980, p. 44. 

14. Bowery, 1\., op.cit., pp. 151-163. 
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could inherit these only by the inércy of tlie emperor.!” Sometimes the 
merchants evaded internal customs duties by eluding the constant vigilance 
of the faujdary officials.!° They took the risk of procuring raw inaterials 
sometimes without paying customary duties to the nawdbs from the local 
markets as well as from outside and inade them available to tlie weavers and 
primary producers. For this attempt at evasion of taxes they had to pay 
occasionally heavy fines in the shape of occasional financial extortions by 
the nawabs and fJaujdars.*” ‘The subahdars considered the merchants as ‘filled 
sponges’ aud extorted money from them. Both Saf Shikan Khan (Safi Khan) 
and Rashid Khau exacted large amount of money from Khemchand.3® The 
latte® also demanded from other merchants at Balasore inoney varying from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 according to their capacity to pay.3° Besides being 
forced to pay large amount of 1imouney to tlie subahdars, the merchants were 
harassed by tlie local officials in some other ways. When Malik Kasim 
became ‘governor’ of Balasore in 1673, Walter Clavell, the Chief of the Bay 
Factories and his Council feared that he would give trouble to the local 
imerchauts at Balasore aud force them to wind up their business. Their fear 
came to be true and in August 1673 Malik Kasim created such conditions as 
would make the merchauts prefer to leave the place.2° In the sixties of the 
eighteenth century the merchants of Balasore who traded with Calcutta were 
so much oppressed by a gomastah that many of them left the place, and 
trausacted their business at Kunka (Kanika, in Cuttack district).*® Some 
wlio remained at Balasore were greatly distressed.” ‘Thus, the brokers had 
to reconcile the private financial interest of the Muslim rulers and the trade 
interest of the English East India Company. It was a period when they 
had to trade at a highly competitive market, made insecure by the rivalry 


15. Ibid, pp. 126-127. 

16. E.F.L., 1670-77, New Series, Vol. II, p. 365. 

17. Wilson, C. R., op.cit., Vol. 1, pp. 381-384. 

18. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 152-156 ; E.F.I., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, 
p. 339. 

19. Bowery, T., op.cit., p. 155. 

20. E F.l., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 351. There is no clear reference 
to the nature of oppression to which merchants were subjected by 
Malik Kasim. ° 

21. Kauika : Qila Kauika1 situated along the sea coast Qn both sides of 
Dharma estuary and extended about 20 miles inland. Its ares was 440 
square miles (Cuttack District Gazetteer, p. 213) . 

22. Long, J., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 250. 
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among the foreign and Indian traders.?® As early as July 1680 Chintaman 
was severely reprimanded by the Hugli authorities for ‘boggling?’ about a 
debt lie owed to the Company. In 1681 the Hugli Council refused to give 
Chintaman Shah any share in the investment because of his private engage- 
ments with nawdab Rasheed Khan (soinetime, Governor of Orissa, 1674). 
However, Khemchand supplied his associate with the proceeds of his own 
share hoping that the Bay Chief and the Council would pardon him on his 
representation and continue to employ him as before. In 1685, Chintaman 
Shah was indebted to the E. I. Company. Having little hopes of recovering 
the whole amount, the Company thought of attacking and seizing his ships 
at sea by way of part recovery. When a ship owned jointly by Chintaman 
and Khemchand arrived at the Balasore Road, it was seized by Captain 
Johu Nicholson on 16th November 1686.3* Itwas this conflict among the 
irreconcilable forces in the economic situation which made their investments 
insecure and proved their existence precarious. 


Souine of the brokers of Orissa were wealthy and influential. Khemchand 
appeared to be very rich. He was the accepted leader or ‘chief’ and the 
accredited spokesman and representative of the entire merchantile community 
of the place. A shrewd and tactful business magnate, he knew his trade 
well.*’ Even after promising to pay Rs. 30,000 to nawab Saf Shikan Khan 
(Safi Khan) in 1672,°¢ Khemchand liad resources to indemnify tle English 
and others and this consideration led the English to deliver to Khemcland 
Rs. 7,500 which was his share in the investinent,?” Khemchand alone in 1673 
had in his stock broadcloth worth Rs. 30,000.28 In 1674 he paid Rs. 50,000 
to Rashid Khan, the nawab of Orissa.®° These details show the wealth of 
Khemchand. We have also interesting information about the influence of 
the merchants on the local government and the European factors. In 1654 
at the insistence of the merchants Malik Beg the local ‘governor’ (officer) 
opened tlie godown of the Dutch at Pipli which was previously sealed by 
him as the Dutch refused to grant passes to the Indian ships to go to the 
countries in the Malaya Peninsula and Achin which were then under the 


23, Bolt, William, op.cit., p. 61 ; E.F.I., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 357. 
24. Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 154-155. 

25. Sarkar, J. N., op.cit., p. 3386. 

26. E.F.I., 167C“1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 339. 

27. Journal of Bihar Research Society, 1954, pp. 123-124. 

28. E.F.I[., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. 11, p. 358. 

29. Ibid, p. 339n. ; Bowery, T., op.cit., pp. 152-156. 
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control of the Dutch.’ The English” sometimes solicited the intervention 
or mediation of the merchants in the hour of need and trouble. The former 
attempted to procure a paryana from the nawab Saf Shikan Khan in 1672. 
Though the parwana was procured through the intervention of Boremunl (Puran 
Mal) the ‘governor’ (officer-in-charge) of Balasore, during the transaction 
the merchants Khemchand, Haricharan and Suraj Shah accompanied 
Boremul taking with them some presents for the nawab’s diwan and other 
officers and this ‘smoothed the way’ (j.e. the way of obtaining the parwanda). 
In i676 there was a dispute between the English and the Dutch over a house 
and A piece of land at Balasore. The English decided to procure Kanungo’s 
stamp through the mediation of Khemchand if it be necessary to validate 
their claim.» They also sought the good office of Khemchand and Cliintaman 
Shah in 1685 to settle an affair with the local officials.” 

The local merchants of Orissa in the first half of the 18th century faced 
various difficulties in their trade operations. They were subjected to custom 
duties aud many other financial extortion from the side of the government 
officials. The Muslim nobility, on their part, made constant endeavours to 
exclude their Indian associates and the foreigners from the internal trade by 
enjoying as highest bidders? the trade monopoly of particular commodities. 
There was also heavy competition among the European merchants to reach 
the primary producers, sometimes evading internal customs duties under the 
umbrella of tlie imperial firman for ‘duty-free trade. The increasing voluimne 
of private trade, the effect of natural calamities like floods and droughts 
aud the political uncertainty owing to the Maratha wars (in the forties 
of the 18th century) had added to their difficulties. Gradually the merchants 
lost their foreigu trade. Their condition in sone cases became so precarious 
that as evidenced, they had to give up trading activities and take shelter 
under the religious shrines. 


SECTION IV 


Private Trade 


The prosecution of private trade by the Mughal officials, factors of 
the European Companies, interlopers and free merchants was a Ccharac- 


30. E.F.L, 1651-1654, Vol. IX, pp. 269-270: Valentyn, F. op.cit., Vol. V, 
Part I, p. 162a ; Raychoudhury, T., op.cit., p. 78. 

31. E.F.L., 1670-1677, New Series, Vol. II, p. 339. 

32. Journal of Bihar Research Society, 1954, p. 125. 

33. Firminger, W. K., (ed.), Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company; July 1812, Vol. IT, p. 262. 
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teristic feature of commercial life in those days. Its volume was great, 
involving cousiderable loss to the companies concerned and immense 
profit to the private traders. Orissa was no exception to this practice. 
It was rather, as known from the factory records, the prospects of private 
trade which allured the English factors to open trade centres in Orissa (and 
Bengal). 

Private trade, sauda-i-khas of the Mughal officials, meant monopoly of 
trade not only in many precious articles but also in most of the necessaries 
of life on behalf of the governer. Monopoly purchase of the merchandise 
was made at the centre of production or at the ports of lading aud the 
retail dealers were forced to purchase these goods at increased prices. 
Private trade was undertaken in Bengal by Mughal officers like Shah Shuja, 
Mir Jumla, Shaista Khan and Azimuddin.3 ‘Thougly we have no direct 
reference, Shab Shujz and Shaista Khan who were also in charge of Orissa 
at times, might have undertaken private trade there, Malik Kasi, the Mughal 
‘governor’ (officer-in-cliarge) at Balasore in 1670 sent iron, coir and other 
articles of Malik Zindi at Hugli by an Enlish vessel for tlie purpose of 
private trade.? 

Private trade of the servants of the English East India Company was 
a kind of sup plement to their low salaries.’ But not only tlie servants of 
lower category but also the big guns like Sill (once selected Agent for the 
coast of Coromandal), Francis Day (a member of the Council at Masuli- 
patam), Streynsham Master (Agent at Fort St. George) were engaged in 
trade ou private account. They were not allowed to encroach upon the 
Company’s monopoly and could seud to Europe only articles like precious 
stones. They also sometimes could import certain articles from Europe 
to India. But inland trade, coast to- coast trade and trade between Indian 
ports as well as other Asian ports were the main concern of the servants of 
the English East India Company.* The company gave legal sanction to 
protect private trade. In November, 1676 Company’s ‘indulgences’, allowing 
their servants and the captains and crews of their vessels to trade in certain 


1. Journal of Bihar Research Society, 1963, p. 200. 

2. Master, S., Diary, Vol. IX p. 65. 

3. The salaries of the second, third andfourth of the Couneil as fixed by 
the Company in 1669 were at £ 100, £ 70 and £ 50 respectively. Those 
of the factors and writers were £ 20 and £ 10 respectively. (Love, 
‘Vestiges of old Mudras, 1640-1800, Vol. I, p. 452 ; Hedges, W., op.cit., Vol. 
II, p. 10). 5 

4. Sinha, N. K., op.cit., Vol. I, p. 75 ; J.B.R.S., 1963, p. 200. 
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goops were ‘recommended to be duly observed’ by the Agent and liis Council 
in the Bay.’ While framing the rules for private trade in 1679 the Bay 
Council also observed that, the private trade “being a just privilege of the 
Company’s servants in Bengal’ the chief of the Council should assist “all 
fair private trade”.¢ 

The following references would show the extent of private trade carried 
on by the servants of the English East India Compauy in Orissa. Thomas 
Colley”, and Sill, English merchants carried on private trade in Orissa 
in the 3rd decade of the 17th century. The main cause of unwillingness of 
the factors to stop trading in the Bay, though it was unprofitable (during 
the initial stage), was the large amount of private trade carried on board 
by the Hopewell (ship) beloning to Francis Day and Masulipatam factors. 
Francis Day brought some cloves from Masulipatam to Balasore possibly 
belonging to his own account for trade. Further, from his personal account 
he invested a sum of 4009 rials of eight (Spanish dollar) at Gingelly® oun 
trade. In January 1676, Hall brought so much merchandise on the sloop, 
the Ganges at Hugli for his private trade that the Company’s servants 
at Balasore had to wait till they could procure boats for unloading these 
goods and tlius the departure of the sloop for the coast was delayed. 
Moreover, for the quick despatch of goods (60 or 80 maunds of long-pepper): 
to Balasore he hastened the departure of the Ganges from Hugli and the 
Company’s goods to be sent from that place were left behiud.3° Streynsham. 
Master did not neglect his personal gain. His letters to Richard Edwards: 
at Balasore (May and Juue, 1678) revealed that he invested considerable 
money iu long pepper aud spelter (zinc).'* Streynsham Master did brisk 
business on his private account in 1679 and 1680. 

For-carrying ou their private trade the Company's servants sometimes: 
borrowed mouey on the security of the Compauy’s funds and also made it 
obligatory for the Company to repay the same. In 1651 Bridgman and 
Edward Stephens, the factors in the Bay (Bengal and Orissa) borrowed money 
from the ‘country people’ (local people) in the name of the Company for 


Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 41. 

E.F.I., 1678-1684, New Series, Vol. 1V, p. 198. 

E.F.1., 1630-1633, Vol. IV, p. XXVH. 

. Ibid, pp. 170, 264-265, 268. 

. Ibid, pp. 75-76. 

10. Master, S., Diary, Vol. 1, pp. 455-456, 477. 

11. Ibid, p. 74. 

12. E.F.L, 1678-1684 New Series, Vol. IV, pp. 220-221, 270-271. 
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iuvesting in their private trade. Bridgman made the Company responsible 
for repaying the same. 


For furthering the cause of private trade the servants of the East India 
Company in Bengal and Orissa secured an order (in the fifties of the seven- 
teenth century) with a view to suspend the custom of giving large presents to 
the local Mughal officers, then prevalent. 


Mughal emperor Farrukhsiyar's farman (1716-1717) exempted from 
payment of customs duties on the exports and imports of the Company in 
lieu of payment of an accumlated sum of Rs. 3000/- per year. On production 
of a dastak or pass from the President of the Calcutta Council, the CompRny’s 
goods were allowed to pass without inspection at the toll stations. The 
servants of the Company wrongfully extended this privilege to their private 
trade. Murshid Quli Khan subahdar of Bengal by asking his officer to examine 
whether the goods were really imported by sea or purchased for exportation 
by sea prevented the Company’s servants from taking privilege of the dastak 
system in the case of their inland private trade but they could easily extend 
the privilege to their coastal trade. Large scale abuse of dastak continued 
under Shujauddin and Alivardi Khau after the battle of Plassey, tlie abuse 
of dastak reached such a magnitude that in 1758 the Directors observed in 
anger that ‘dastaks have been scandalously prostituted’. * 

To regulate or suppress the excesses of private trade, the authorities 
of the Company in England framed rules from time to time. It is likely 
that the Company’s servants in Orissa had to abide by these rules. Besides 
these general rules, we get references to certain measures adopted by the 
English authorities in Bengal and Orissa for controllinvg private trade of the 
Company’s servants serving in these places. To prevent smuggling of 
prohibited goods,*° Streynsham Master, then supervisor and Second of the 
Council at Fort St. George issued an order in 1676 to the effect that goods 
should be taken neither aboard to sloops nor to the vessels ready for despatch 
to Europe without a written order from the Chief of Hugli or Balasore or 


13. E.F.L., 1651-1654, Vol. IX, p. 233. 

14. Mill, J.S., The History of British India, Vol. 11, pp. 21-22 ; Sinha N. K., 
op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 65-68 ; Dutta, K. Ks, op.cit., pp. 49-50. 

15. The prohibited goods were the following. For import from India— 
Indigo, caficoes, cinnamon, cloves, cardomom, ‘benjamen, saltpetre, 
pepper (black or white), nutmegs, maces and cotton yarn ; For export 
from England—Broad cloth, lead, quick-silver, vermilion, coral and 
elephauts’ teeth (E.F.I., 1655-1660, Vol. X, pp. 150-151). 
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any other person authorised by them: On 28th April, 1679 the Bay Council 
laid down three rules regarding private trade. First, to trade in prohibited 
goods and to make contracts with tlie weavers who usually worked for 
Company was forbidden. Second, tlie servants of the East India Company 
should do all business regarding private trade e.g. receipt, packing and 
despatch of goods inside the factory aud not in a ple specially hired for 
this. Third, investment for private trade should not be made in places 
where the Coinpany’s weavers resided without obtainiug prior direction of 
the Chief of the factory as to the weavers to be employed.” But these rules 
failed to control private trade owing to the lnke-warinness of the Company’s 
home authorities aud half-heartedness of its servants in India in making 
these rules effective. Moreover, the tricks of thie trade and the corruption 
of both the English and Indian supervisors and guards helped the private 
traders to go on with their business.!® 


SECTION V 


Decline in Trade Activities 

The internal as well as external trade of Orissa, which received new 
strides in the early part of the 17th century with the participation of indi- 
genous and foreigu merchauts, could not continue to flourish for long. By 
the turn of the 17th century, many factors were at work which hindered the- 
prosperity of trade. 

For the operation of trade and commerce in Orissa, the European 
trading agencies lad to pay customs and transit duties to the Mughal 
authorities ou all transactions i.e. on the import and export of various articles. 
Even though the merchants paid tlie normal duties their commiercial 
activities were not free from difficulties. ‘To a great extent, the conduct of 
trade depended on the privileges secured through farmans, nishans, parwanas 

16. Master, S., Diary, Vol. I, p. 41, Vol. II, p. 89. 
17. E.F.L., 1678-1684, New Series, Vol. IV, p. 198. 
18. J.B.R.S., 1963, pp. 229-252. 

1. Tlie trade privileges were (i) to get exemption from the paymeut of 
customs aud transit duties (partly or fully), (11) to build factory houses 
according to their needs, (iii) to build or repair ships at theship building 
centres on the Orissa coast as per necessity by making payment to tlie 
workers at the usual rate and (iv) to get rid of other difficulties like 
(a) opening of the goods of the merchauts on the way for forced sale at 
under rates, (b) realisation of arrears from the merchants, (c) exaction 
of cutborrah (customs on wood) on soine occasions and (d) molestation of 


traders. 
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and dastaks granted by Mughal emperors, princes, subahdars and diwans respec 
tively, Again, as the trade privileges were very often infringed by the 
Mughal officers at the provincial level, procurement of repeated confirmations 
of trade privileges was resorted to by the European Companies. Such an 
administrative requirement for trade operation was then considered very 
irksome for certain reasons. Firstly, the merchants had to offer bribés and 
presents to the Mughal officials for procuring trade privileges, To cite a 
few examples Rashid Khan, the Mughal governor of Orissa took Rs. 5000/- 
from the Dutch for renewal of tlieir farman.® For procuring a parwanda, in 
respect of their trade privileges in Orissa and Bengal, the French had to pay 
Rs. 10,000/- to nawab Murshid Quli Khan in 1722.3 Secondly, a race for 
procuring more and more trade privileges started amongst the European 
trading companies.“ Although the main purpose of granting privileges was 
to smoothen the trade activities, it could not become so. The merclants 
with tlie passage of time, became subjected to harassment by local officers. 
Further it indirectly encouraged official corruption, and adversely affected 
the trade. 

The frequent changes in governorship of Orissa and their short tenures 
which became a common feature during the later part of the Mughal rule 
An Orissa, also hindered the smooth operation of trade. It was customary 
for a new governor to renew the existing trade privileges. But it often 
became a difficult affair on tlie part of the merchants to deal with all the 
local governors and their subordinate officers. As a result, various exactions 
of Mughal official, their interference with the free passage of merchandise, 
receipt of bribes as well as forced presents in the form of money, guns, horses, 
and luxury articles etc., became very common. Naturally such situation 
could no more be considered as congenial for flourishing trade. 

A careful examination of the European factory records and travel 
accounts reveal the fact that after 1670 the various exactions, imposition of 


2. E.F.L., Vol. 11, 1670-1677, New Series, p. XXVIII; Journal of Orissan 
History, Vol I, No. 1, 1980, p. 46. 

3. Murtineau, A., op.cit., pp. 19-20. 

4. During the period the Dutch procured five farmans and parwanas in regard 
to their trade privileges in Orissa and Bengal. The English also made 
repeated efforts and succeeded in procuring three f/armans, three nishans 
and fifteen purwanas and oue dastak. ‘The Danes and French also procured 
many farmans, nishans and parwanas from the Mughal authorities. This 
shows the competition that existed amongst the companies to secure 
trade privileges, ˆ 
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transit duties, oppression and harassinent of the Mughal governors in 
Orissa went ou increasing. For example Safi Khan, the governor of Orissa 
earned greatest notoriety in exacting money from the English merchants 
at Balasore. Similarly, Malik Kasim, the Mughal governor proved very 
vexatious and exacting to deal with. The English described him as 
“insolent, proud, abusive rascall”, who “used many ways to extort money 
from the inhabitants and put a stop to almost the whole trade of the town 
(Balasore).” ‘The English were appreheusive of an end of their trade at 
Balasore tinder Kasitn’s administration.’ Thomas Bowery, condemned Rashid 
Khan, the governor of Orissa as a “ravenous wolf”. Walter Chavell (the 
Bay ‘Chief ) charged him as “a man of so bad temper that it was difficult to 
get anything done by him without great trouble and charge in presents”,® 
He further complained that “‘not a worse Nobab (nawab) ever come to Orissa 
than the pressent Ruzzand Cliaan (Rashid Khan) who robs the (w)hole 
country an(d) about Catak (Cuttak)’.” Rashid Khan took money and broad 
cloths from the English and also demanded Rs. 50,000/- from Khemchand, 
the local merchant.’ Another governor, Shaista Khan was well known 
for his economic exploitations. It was rather legendary.’ He demanded 
undue privilege from the merchants, collected money, utilised their ships 
in carrying out his private trade without any expenses. The above mentioned 
details show tlie problems which continued to hinder trade during the later 
part of Muslim rule in Orissa. 

An important administrative change which caused uncertainty in 
trade and commerce was the transfer of jurisdictions over Balasore 
from Orissa to Bengal. Our important policy matters pertaining to Orissa 
decision was to be taken in court of Murshidabad in Bengal. The Muighal 
Viceroy of Bengal was found to exercise control over Orissa through his 
deputy. These new developments were not cousidered to be favourable 
from the commercial point of view. But now if the merchants were 
interfered or oppressed, the immediate relief or redress was not to be sought 
from local officer at Balasore but from the Viceroy of Bengal. By the time 
such grievances were examined and set aside a lot of time would entail a 
‘large amount of loss to the trade they carried on. 


5. Bengal Past and Preseut, Vols, 79-80, Serials, 147-148, 1960, p. 30. 
6 E.F.L, Vol. II, 1670-1677, New Series, p. XXVIII; Journal of Orissan 
History, Vol. I, No. 1, 1980, p. 46. 
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9. Master, S., Diary, Vol. 11, pp. 80-81. 7 
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Of all the European factors tlhe English succeeded in establishing 
dominance in Orissa’s trade and commerce having their seat of government 
at Balasore. But the trausfer of the headquarters from Balasore to Hugli 
as per the decision of the Court of Committees, in the last quarter of the 
17th century, had its adverse inAttence on the commercial position of Balasore 
as a port of eminence. Hereafter, the Chief and the Conncil in the Bay liad 
to stay in Hugli. Though the European ships continued to load and unload 
at Balasore Road, as it was done previously, Hugli was considered “more 
commodious for receiving orders from all superior officers.” Further, 
with the foundation of the city of Calcutta in 1690, the Hug1li port graduallv 
rose into prominence on the Bay. These developments conseqnenutly affected 
the commercial prosperity of Orissa ports. 

During this time, the responsibility of the geographical factor for the 
decline of trade can hardly be ignored. The port towns Balasore, Pipli and 
Hariharpur, which were important commercial centres of Orissa, were 
suffering from accumulation of silt on the mouth of the river. As a result, 
the mouth of the rivers became unsuitable for ships to come in. This factor 
with the passage of time took away the commercial advantages of Orissan 
ports. Orissa’s participation in foreign trade and commerce, consequently 
declined. 

The first part of the 18th century witnessed complex problems. In the 
first place, the Indian traders (belonged mostly to the nobility and state 
officials of the empire) who had larger-share in the trade lost their Asiatic 
ports owing to foreign competition by the close of the 17th century. Secondly, 
the general impoverishment of the nobility, the political turmoil in the 
twilight of the Mughal empire and a general crisis in the feudal economy 
resulted in setting a trend of decline in trade. Added to this the English 
merchants tried in many ways to eliminate both the Iudian as well as the 
other European traders for establishing their monopoly of trade. This 
broughtforth the downfall of indigenous traders. To this, Orissa was no 
exception. The local merchants of Orissa in the first part of the 18th 
century lost their foreign ports. Their participation in the foreign trade 
declined. The English traders during this time in the one liand eliminated 
the other foreign traders from the Orissan market aud on the other hand 
themselves shifted their centres of trade from Orissa to Bengal. Resultantly 
the Orissan ports lost coinmercial importance. Furthermore, the mid- 
eighteenth century political instability accelerated fall of trade activities of 
the merchants. No wonder in such a situation the prosperity of Orissa's 
trade and comtfnerce, by the close of the Muslim rule declincd to a consi- 


derable extent. 


10. Wilson, C. R., op.cits; Vol. I, p. 32 ; Sarkar; J. N-, op.cit., p. 341 ; Ray, 
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*CONCLUSION 


In the middle of the 16th century Orissa’s political destiny took a new 
turn with the installation of Muslim administration puttiug an eud to the 
Hiudu rule. This political revolution was synchronous with the rise of 
some new forces which vitally affected the life of the people of Orissa sub- 
jecting thene to manifold socio-economic chauges. 

Duriug the period under survey, Orissa could not remain away from 
the main-stream of India’s culture—political, socio-economic and religious. 
The Mughal occupation, threw Orissa in the flood-gates of trausition. Of 
the medieval society in Orissa, though the Hindus constituted the majority, 
and as in the case of other states, v@rnasramadharma was the basis of social 
stratification, yet, there were new entrants—the Muslims and Europeans. 
She had to accommodate them within the social structure. 

_ The Hindu society was split up in the line of Aryan polity into four 
major classes viz., Bralmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. Among them 
the Brahmins enjoyed a very high position in tlhe society aud they performed 
duties both religious and secular. Next to them in status were the Ksha- 
triyas who performed various administrative aud militaristic tasks. This 
Khandaits and Karans were two other important social groups who also 
enjoyed many privileges entering into the charmed circle of administration 
and held position nearly equal to the Kshatriyas. Within the social 
stricture, in the next, coime a large number of occupational groups. They 
were agriculturists, producers of different articles as well as traders. The 
status of such groups depended on the nature and dignity of their professions 
and material condition. At the lowest were the untouchables who performed 
duties which were unclean according to the Aryan standards. The 
aboriginal tribes of Orissa during the medieval period remained out of the 
so-called Hindu social system aud lence were looked down upon. 

It is interesting to kuow that, although the impact of the rules of the 
ancient law-givers on respective Hindu social groups, in regard to tle per- 
formauce of various caste functions was there, yet the society did not rigidly 
follow them. Instances were many to see the people changing their respective 
caste functions as the situation demauded. It shows the flexibility of the 
people’s sttitude to the existing trends in social system. 
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The Muslims who settled down in Orissa constituted a small group. 
The Muslim Society also manifested a two-fold division viz,, (i) those of the 
foreign extraction and (ii) those of the Indian origin. The Muslims of 
foreign extraction known as Ashrafs claimed superior status over the Muslims 
of Indian origin becanse of their link with the foreign lands such as Arabia, 
Persia, Turkistan etc. They seemed to be tlie most privileged class in the 
society. Whatever may be the case the Muslim social structure also gradually 
began to split np on the lines of already established Hindu caste system. 

The introduction of European community into the medieval society of 
Orissa was a significant event as the Muslims. ‘This could become possible 
because of the flourishment of trade and commerce with foreign countries. 

Thus Orissa, during the period marks a break with the past in respect 
of the evolution of society. The Hindus gradually accommodated the new- 
comers viz., the Muslims and Europeans and they becanmie parts of Orissan 
society. The absence of racial conflicts exhibit the better social uinder- 
standing of the people belonging to all the segments of medieval Orissa. 

From the list of the different fcod preparations one can well surmise 
the excellence of Orissan cuisine. The diet of the inedieval people of Orissa, 
as known from the contemporary accounts, consisted of the same articles as 
to-day. As rice was the major crop, it was the staple food of the people. 
Dal was prepared out of pulses like mung, birt and harad. Rice and dal were 
supplemented by fry, curry, and Sour dishes prepared out of green vege- 
tables. Milk, ghee, butter, cheese and curd were also popular articles of 
food. 

The people of Orissa were well-versed in the preparation of various 
kinds of sweet imeats aud savouries. Such items were usually prepared in 
festive occasions. 

The people of Orissa were also in the habit of non-vegetarianu food. 
Fish, meat, etc. were commonly eaten. On some days of religious celebra- 
tion, there was restriction on taking non-vegetarian items. 

Orissa was famous for the production of many varieties of fruits in tlie 
medieval period. Ripe fruits like banana, mango, jack-fruit, orange etc. 
were very coinmonly eaten. 

Drinking wine was not. absent in Orissa. Although there was social 
disapproval, yet, some people were in the habit of drinking wine. Various 
kinds of drinks were prepared and taken by the people. Water of green 
coconut was a popular drink. 

Chewing pan fell within the fascination of both man and women. More 
particularly, for women it was an item of lip decoration. It was also offered 
to the guests as a way of showing courtesy. 
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Orissa’s contact with the Muslims and Europeans, brought-forth certain 
changes in the food habit of the people. Food items viz., halua, jalebi, chapati, 
palau, biriani etc., which became popular in the medieval period, were 
introduced by the Muslims in Orissa. In respect of fruits both the Muslims 
and the Portuguese had their respective contributions. Fruits like kismis, 
pesta, badam, angur, anar, etc. were brought by the Muslims into Orissa which 
became popular food items since the medieval period. The green vege- 
tables potato and papaya so commonly used in Osissa were brought by the 
Portuguese. Fruits viz. Cashewnut, pineapple, kamranga entered into the 
food items because of the Portuguese impact. They also introduced a 
popuar sour dish called gchar aud an intoxicant tobacco in Orissa. 

So the medieval period witnessed many changes in the food and drinks 
of the people in Orissa. 


The people manifested varied tastes in the use of dresses. The common 
meu’s clothing consisted of dhoti and chadar. Women generally wore sari and 
jacket (kanchala). The rich and well-to-do wore costly garments. The dress 
of Muslim society viz. qamis or shirt, trouser, coat, takia qaba lungi, jamd, 
paijama, rumal, shawls, etc. influenced the Hindu society. The dress used by 
tlie palakaras were of Mughal type. Even the impact of Muslim costumes on 
Rajas and zamindars of medieval Orissa seems to be significant. Orissa’s 
contact with the Muslims, therefore, resulted in the development of tastes 
for different types of dresses, more particularly of those who could afford to 
it. The materials used in the preparation of various costumes reflected the 
peoples’ economie status. 

Since ancient times in India ornamentations and decorations were 
highly praised by the people of all shades not merely from social standpoint 
but sometimes out of religious importance attached to them. Orissa was no 
exception to this. 

The inordinate love for ornamentation of the body both by men and 
women of Orissa is well understood from the varieties of ornaments which 
were in use. We come across ornaments of different styles, in large nuinbers,. 
woru on the head, ears, nose, neck, hauds, waist, chest, feet and fingers. 
Most of them appear to be tlie same for both men and women. All sections. 
of people whether rich or poor, were in favour of ornaments. It only differed 
in materials. Those who could afford, used ornaments of gold and silver 
set with diamond, pearls etc., whereas the ornaments of the poor were made 
of inferior metals like tin, copper and of alloys like bronze aud brass. lt is 
interesting to see the impact of Muslim ornameuts on medieval society of 
Orissa. Ornaments for- ‘nose, bajubandh paunji etc. became popular as & 
result of contact with the Muslims. 
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In the use of cosmetics and perfumes the people of Orissa were not 
lagging behind. In this regard mention may be made of chandana, haldi, kas- 
turi, karpura, sindura, kajwala and many oils whieh were the popular ones of 
medieval society. 


The people enjoyed their leisure by taking recourse into many kipds of 
recreations. Their principal outdoor games consisted of bana-bihar (hunting), 
nauka-bihar (water sports), jhimani khela (do-do or kabadi) etc. They had several 
popular indoor games and pastimes like pasakhela (dice play), playing cards 
aud cowries, malla-yudha (wrestling), nata-khela or dhanurvidya (playing with 
arrows and bow), khanda khala (playing with the swords), kite flying, rages of 
horses and elephants, fights of various animals etc. Dramatic performances 
like Rama lila, Krishna lila, Hari lila, performances of jugglers, kela<keluni dance, 
etc., were also very popular during the period. Visits to periodical fairs and 
seats of pilgrimage on festive occasions also provided the people delight and 
enjoyment. 

Marriage is one of those social institutions which has continued even to 
this day with all its historical growth. Greater religious and social sanc- 
tity are attached to it. During the medieval period several forms of marriage 
existed in Orissa. But connubial with one’s own caste or community only 
bad the willing sanction of the Smritis and Dharmasastras and was also the 
Prevailing custom in the society. The Hindu marriage was conducted as 
per the Vedic injunctions. The lokacharas (local customs} also played vital 
Tole in the details of marriage. The Muslim marriages were not as elaborate 
as the marriage of Hindus. The Muslims followed their own social mores. 
However, there were certain common features like selection of the matches 
by respective parents in most of the cases, fixation of auspicious day for 
marriage, decoration of the house, marriage procession or barajatra, use of 
fire works, music, songs, dances and marriage feasts in the marriage cere- 
mony of both the communities. 

Monogamy was the normal practice in both the communities though 
Islam prescribed four wives for a Muslim. Keeping more than one wife 
and concubines appears to have been a fashion with a few men of both the 
communities belonging to ruling classes, nobles and very wealtliyy persons. 
According to some contemporary sources polyandry was not encouraged. 
Widow-marriage was permissible in the Muslim commuuity and also 
Principally in lower strata of the Hindu community. 


Whatever might be the case, in marriage munch importance was 
attached to the happiness and discipline in conjugal life. The piety, family 
welfare, stability of marriage were some essentials of the institution of 
marriage which were much emphasized. 
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The institution of marriage was accompanied with dowry or jautuka, 
It consisted of golden ornaments, jewels, land, slaves, cows, clothes and 
other articles of daily use. It is dificult to say that it was a social evil during 
the period. Obviously, offering the amount of dowry by the bride’s parents 
depended largely on their socio-economic status than any thing else. 

Iu the pre-Muslim period, though a form of social seclusion particularly 
of the married women on Some occasions and at certain places existed as a 
lakachar and it continues to exist even now, purdah as a social institution of 
Orissa was not then traceable. Under Musliins, who had definite tradition 
of purdah, the system developed in Orissa. It affected the upper seginents 
of the Hindu society very much because of their fear from ruling class or 
of their desire to imitate them. ‘The women of lower class could not afford 
to veiling or social seclusion, because their poor economic condition forced 
them to come out of homes and to work freely with a view to economically 
assisting the family. 

Our references to vesyas, baranaris, ganikas, bitapistrees, etc., show that the 
institution of prostitution also existed in medieval Orissa, The rise of 
European settlements on the coastal towns of Orissa gave some impetus to 
the growth of prostitution. Nevertheless it was not openly acceptable in 
the society. Prostitutes followed the profession in their own quarters in 
clandestine manner. Even we do not have any record to infer that it existed. 
nuder state's patronization witli a view to procuring revenue as it happened 
in some other states of Iudia during the ancient period. In spite of the fact 
that the institution was socially disapproved, it existed and even in some: 
places flourished in medieval Orissa. 

The satis or self-immolation, is found to have existed in medieval Orissa.. 
However, from the stray references available to us it can be said that the 
institution of sati did not affect Orissa very much as in north India, 


As an institution, slavery has had an ancient history in India. Parti- 
cularly under the early Muslim administration it acquired much greater 
economic signification. Our sources are extensive to show the existence of 
various categories of slaves in medieval Orissa. Extensive references to- 
the gift, sale and purchase of slaves during the period leads us to surmise 
that they played a role in the socio-economic life. The European traders. 
more particularly the Portuguese, encouraged trade in slaves for their com- 
mercial benefit and people in poor economic condition were found to have 
been victims of this. We do not liave reference to the-~rise of slaves to 
responsible posts as was the case in Sultanate period. Essentially, the 
slaves of our period were the doinestic servants ministering to the various. 
needs of the higher and middle classes. 
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Festivals and religious observances formed an important aspect of 
socio-religious life of the people. The medieval period reflected the forces 
of both continuity and change in Orissa. Jn the pre-Muslim as well as the 
Muslim period the Hindus of Orissa performed a good number of national 
and purely regional festivals with devotion and austerity. The Muslim 
occupation of Orissa resulted in the establishment of Muslim settlements to 
cater to the religious needs of the Muslim population. Cuttack, Jajpur, Pipli 
and Balasore were the important places where mosques and tombs were 
erected. In the one hand it helped the Muslims to perform their festivals 
with pomp and celebrity and on the other hand it contributed to the develop- 
ment of Islamic architecture bringing Orissa within the main-stream of 
Indian culture. 

The marvel of the religious history of medieval Orissa lies in the fact 

that there was better harmony and understanding betiwveen the two commu 
nities. The occasional Muslim raids, the-oppressive measures of some 
fanatic subahdars, the temple destruction orders of Aurangzeb etc. may be 
treated as exceptions than the general rule in Orissa. The Hindu Muslim 
co-existence resulted in the origin and growth of a very popular festival 
called Satyapir puja. Dussehra, Dipavali, Rakhi, Muharram, Jd and Satyapir puja were 
some of the festive occasions where both the Hindus and Muslims parti- 
cipated freely. The tombs’ of venerated Muslim saints like Shah Mansur, 
Panja Shah, Bakshi Sahib (at Cuttack) and Bokhari Sahib (at Kaipadar near 
Khurda) became the visiting places of both the commuuities on festive days. 
The marvel of the history of medieval Orissa under the Muslim rule was the 
absence of communal conflict or riot unlike other states of India. The 
Muslim administration did not disturb the religious life of the people. 
Rather both Hinduism and Islam found in Orissa moving simultaneously 
t9wards prosperity on the basis of co-existence. Nowhere the principle of 
reconciliation and amity aud simultaneous march on its way towards enrich- 
ment are better illustrated than in the province of Orissa. 

The rise of European settlements on the coastal Orissa had its due 
impact on the socio-religious life of the people. The European traders 
were allowed to erect Churches to facilitate religious worship. It was during 
this period that we find for the first time traces of missionary activities of 
Christians in Orissa. Thus we see the peopie of Orissa were not inaffable 
to other creeds. Ou the contrary Orissa broadened her base to accommodate 
others smoothly. 

Under Muslim rule the government had no responsibility of its own for 
the education of pupils at different levels, though it indirectly at times 
rendered financial help to the traditional educational institutious. Educa- 
tion in fact, was carried out largely on private enterprises. 
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The chatasalis, (village schools), maths (monasteries), rajasabhas (Royal 
courts) for the Hindu pupils and maektabs and madrashas for Muslim students 
were the centres of imparting education. The rich and well-to-do people 
granted land and money for the maintenance of such institutions, teachers as 
well as scholars. The government often patronised the institutions, teachers 
and pupils by way of granting stipend, madad-i-méash land for their 
maintenance. 

The main subjects in the curriculam were simple arithmetic, letter- 
writing and reading at the lower stage. The higher studies included sub- 
jects, from Hindu scriptures in case of Hindus and from Quran and Islam 
scriptures in case of Muslims. 


Our analysis of the sources show that females of the upper strats of the 
society also received education. So far the elementary knowledge was 
concerned girls received education with boys in village schools. But higher 
education was imparted by tutors at home. However, this can be said with 
certainty that female education restricted to a counted few. 


Orissa during the period witnessed the quickening of literary activities. 
A good number of versatile and gifted scholars flourished in Orissa who 
made a significant contribution to the growth of Oriya and Sanskrit literature. 
The prosperity which Oriya literature attained is beyond comparison with 
any other literature of eastern India. In the galaxy of poets and men of 
letters of medieval Orissa the name of Upendra Bhanja looms large. He 
was crowned with the title ‘Kabi Samra!’ or the King of poets. The writers in 
‘Oriya, flourished from all segments of society. During the period Sanskrit 
grew to be aristocratic literature, confined mainly to the high class Hindus 
and lost contact with common man. So it may be pointed out here that, 
though the language and literature of the subjects differred from that of the 
rulers it never receded to background. On the other hand it attained ricl- 
uess, variety and a consummaition in simplicity as well as superb ornamental 
style. 

It is interesting to note that, Persian, which was the court language of 
the Muslims also became the official language of Orissa under the Muslim 
administration. This change of official language remaincd effective in 
Orissa till she was taken over by the British in 1803. It seems quite probable 
that the adoption of Persian as the court language encouraged many a 
native people to learn Persian in order to enter into the charmed circle of 
administration and enjoy privileges which were open for them. In those 
days knowledge of Persian was considered as a sign of refinement and 
culture as English {in modern times. So, some people of Orissa must have 
utilised this opportunity. 
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No language can retain its virgin purity when it stays with others. The 
language of Oriya was no exception to this. With the establishment of 
Muslim rule, the infiltration of Perso-Arabic ,words into Oriya literature 
became rampant. Mauy words of Perso-Arabic origin like nawdab, diwan, 
salam, faraj, naukar, suba, eman, qilla, bartan, etc. are found in Madalapanji, the 
temple chronicle of Orissa. The poets of Orissa used words like attar, 
atlas, shikari, atak, kagaj, zari, rumal, kaman, etc. whic are of Perso-Arabic 
origin. Even the Portuguese also had their own contributions enriching 
the Oriya language and literature. The words viz. aipin, almirah, achar, balti, 
chabi, lantern, mej, saban, taulia, etc., used in Oriya language, are of Portuguese 
origin. The social relevance of such changes in medieval Orissa cau hardly 
be overlooked. Many of the words not only entered into the Oriya vocabu- 
lary and enriched Oriya literature but corresponded to new food items, 
costumes, and articles of daily use which were not known to the people in 
pre-Muslim period and gained popularity with-the march of time. 

Our analysis of social institutions, customs, festival and religious 
observances throw some light on the position of women in the society. The 
women seem to have enjoyed respectable position. In the contemporary as 
well as near contemporary records we have many a reference to man making 
gifts, donations in favour of God for the welfare and piety of their mothers 
and wives. This shows the respect that women, more particularly as mother 
and wife, commanded in the society. .Tlhe wide popularity of monogamy, 
unpopularity of polygamy and polyandry, limited existence of sati, non- 
insistence on payment of dowry etc. takes us to suggest that, in the society 
the women were held with high veneration. 

Further, in the conduct of most of the religious ceremonies, observances 
and festivals there has been insistence on the part of women, on devotion to 
gods and goddesses, single-minded attachment to husband, deep respect 
for the parents, kindness, compassion and charitable nature. The women 
of medieval Orissa, in general, as known from our sources, adorned with all 
such above mentioned commendable qualities. Further, they shared with 
husband full contro! over the household property, children and general 
management of the family. 

A survey. of Orissa’s economic life must be viewed with the forces of 
continuity and cliange that took place during the centuries when she was. 
under the Muslim administration. As regards the land arrangements and 
officials, the Mughals after the conquest of Orissa, did not bring revolu- 
tionary changes. Rather they retained the main features of the Hindu 
system with Persianised nomenclature. Unlike a few officers of the pre- 
Muslim period under the Muslim rule, many categories of officers like 
subahdar, diwan, faujdar, amil, amin, karori, chaudhury, qanungo, talukdar and magaddam 
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got introduced into the administrative circle. Since land revenue cons- 
tituted the major source to the imperial exchequer, in Orissa revenue settle- 
ment, land measurement, revenue assessment and collection became more 
systematic, better organised and scientific. The iutroduction of Akbar’s 
uniform land measure jarib, called Barah Dasti Padika, extension of cultivation, 
issue of patta to the rent-payers, fixation of jamma in rupee, and preparation of 
rakaba accounts in Persian, the court language, remained as in portant con- 
tributions of Muslim administration. Not only this, the military character 
of the feudal society under the Hindu kings of Orissa underwent changes 
during the Mughal occupation. The military feudalship was gradually 
replaced by a scientific revenue administrative system. 

The people of Orissa, nnder the Mughals, were subjected to various 
kinds of taxes and duties. Land revenue accounted for the larger part of 
the agricultural surplus of the country. The peasants’ annual contribution 
towards the land revenue normally varied between Rs. 34,00,000 to Rs. 
Rs. 56,00,000 which constituted the major source of income to tlie imperial 
government from Orissa. Further, as our records represent about 
Rs. 9,00,000 per annum was collected as pilgrim tax from the people wlio 
visited Lord Jaganuath of Puri. Besides the levy of land revenue and custom 
duties, the imperial government also imposed various abwabs or illegal 
cesses in one pretext or other, on the different sections of the society. As a 
result of this imposition, the local zamindars, chiefs, the merchants and the 
cultivators liad to suffer a lot. Offering nazar was a common practice of the 
time. The kings received nazar from the snbahdars, and the subahdars from 
the zamindars aud the zamindars from the people. Succession fees to the 
maximuw amount of Rs. 10,0)0 was found to have been collected from 
some of the feudatory chiefs. This ultimately reacted on tlie condition 
of the people because, the feudal chief in his turn exacted the amount from 
his own subjects. The traders and merchants were subjected to customs, 
octroi and transit duties. They also had to offer presents, bribes etc. to tlie 
ruling authorities in lieu of certain trade privileges. They in this turn 
raised the prices of the commodities for tlhe common man. As a result the 
burden of taxes, duties and presents sometimes remained unbearable and 
cast heavily on the economic condition of the people. 


To this was added the baneful natural calamities and official exactions. 
The cultivating class was normally left with only tlie bare necessities of life. 
‘The official class prospered at the cost of the cultivators ©r producing class. 
However, we may add here tliat with limited wants the cultivators and 
labourers lived a life of economic self-sufficiency if not of luxury. Their 
condition was certainiy then better than the following Maratha period. 
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In a country where land was fertile and rain abundant agriculture 
naturally remained the primary occupation of life. The people produced a 
large number of food and non-food crops like rice, wheat, barley, pulses, 
oil-seeds, cotton, sugarcane, betel, tobacco, silk and iussar. A good variety 
of green vegetables and ripe fruits were also grown in Orissa. Not only 
that the people of Orissa during the period did produce a imultipticity of 
traditional crops, vegetables and fruits the peasants also accepted new crop 
like tobacco, new vegetables like potato, papaya and new fruits like pine- 
apple, cashewnut, kamaranga, etc. So agricultural production witnessed both 
continuity and change during the period under survey. 

Though, for a greater populace of Orissan society agriculture was the 
main occupation of life, yet, there developed a large number of industries 
and crafts involving the employment of a good number of artisans and crafts- 
men. Production af manufactured goods by indigenous people for their 
local consumption was a long-established tradition in Orissan economy and 
the people of medieval Orissa manifested their industrial genious by working 
in various industries such as textile, boat and ship-building, jewellery, works 
n iron, different metals, wood, stone, ivory, shell pottery, sugar, salt, 
saltpetre refining, oil, liquor, perfumery, lac, bee-wax, honey etc. This bulk 
of the manufacturers came normally from the hereditary artisan castes. 

It is interesting to note that the medieval period was marked with a 
change in the tastes of people, more particularly of the affluent society, for 
the possession of luxury and semiluxury articles. This trend as well as the 
rise of a powerful merchant class from within and without of Orissa tremen- 
dously influenced the manufacturing class to activise the process of produc- 
tion of certain articles as demanded. Resultantly industries like textile, 
jewellery, stone work, ivory work, salt, sugar, oil etc., received new strides. 
Even certain products of Orissa like textiles received the attention of the 
national and international market. Iu the development of industrial life it is 
significant to mention here that, medieval Orissa could boast of building 
ships and boats, and refining saltpetre. 

As a matter of fact the industrial activities of the people adequately 
catered to the needs of all sections of the society. Not only that the manufac- 
turers supplied the necessary as well as luxury articles for internal consump- 
tion but their surplus products could be exported for high profits. All this 
provided them employment and sources of livelihood. May it be a fact that 
because of the development of industries the artisans, labourers and to some 
extent the agriculturists got manifold economic benefits. 

In the iudustrial sector the medieval period exhibited a lot of changes. 
Nevertheless, in regard to the organisation of manufacture, the sum total of 
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new developments, did not amount to a break with the past; continuity was 
still the dominant characteristic. At a time when tliere was absence of 
modern techuological know-how and scientific labour-saving tools and 
implements, revolutionary change in productivity was out of question. 

With her surplus products, agricultural as well as industrial, Orissa 
under the Muslim rule, could conduct widespread intra-local, inter-regional 
and foreign trade. At the intra-local level, as testified by the European 
travellers of medieval Orissa, in the hAats or the periodical markets even of 
the smallest villages, trade was conducted on commodities like rice, pulses, 
oil, butter, milk, ghee, vegetables, fruits, salt, sugar, clothes, fish and other 
necessaries of life in abundance. The intra-local trade relation suggests 
that the people were provided with all that was required for life. The 
commodities of daily necessity, if not of luxury, were generally cheap except 
during natural calamities. The system of barter or cowry currency could 
well satisfy their needs without any complexity in commercial life. 

The vitalisation of commercial activities became increasingly apparent, 
during the period of survey, with the coming of a host European traders 
belonging to different nations and rise of merchant entrepreneurs at regional 
level. In regard to the European traders the first to come to the Orissa 
coast were the Portuguese, followed by the Dutch, English, Danes, French. 
and the Ostanders. Besides the European Companies the other trading 
agencies involved in Orissa’s commercial life were the private traders, all: 
of whom contributed to an unusual competition in trade. The choice of 
places for erection of factories and conduct of trade fell on Harispur, Pipli,. 
Balasore, Cuttack and some places of Gingelly coast which in the history of 
medieval Orissa became important commercial centres. Of all these Balasore: 
earned international reputation, monopolysing the entire trade of Orissa. 

The involvement of the indigenous mercantile community consisting. 
of Hindus as well as Muslims was no less considerable. Our sources refer to 
Khemchand, Chintaman Shah, Suraj Shah, Kalyan Rai, Rajaram, Ram 
Narayan and some others who were the powerful local merchants or brokers 
of Orissa conducting considerable inter-provincial as well as foreign trade.. 

A significant aspect of commercial activities of the period was the 
private trade carried out by the Mughal officers and factors of the European. 
companies in a large scale. As a result of it the volume of trade increased 
involving enormous profits to the private traders at the cost of companies. 

Orissa’s inter-provincial trade relationship did encompass places like 
Hugli, Patna, Masulipatam, Vizagpatam, Pulicat and Madras. There was 
also trade contact with some places of Kerala and north India. In the 
spheres of external trade Orissa was commercially linked with Persia, 
Maldive Island, Malaysia, Burma, Ceylone, Indonesia and China in Asia, 
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England in Europe and St. Helana in Africa. The chief commodities on 
which the merchants of different agencies traded in Orissa were textile 
products of various kinds, rice, turmeric, ginger, salt, gingelly seed, butter, 
iron, sugar, stone-dishes, pepper (short and long), sandal wood, saltpetre 
etc. in regard to the export from Orissa ; and lead, quick-silver, vermilion, 
broad-cloth cowries. tobacco, species, nut-meg, various luxury articles aud 
bullion as imports into Orissa. From a keen observation of the pattern of 
Orissan exports and imports as well as the extensive trade counections, it 
may be suggested with emphasis thet Orissa in the medieval period did not 
fall into deficit areas of Indian sub-continent in regard to her agrarian and 
non-agrariau products. Ratlier many places of inside and outside” India 
‘depended on her commodities. 

In the context of commercial organisation, it is important to note that 
mo basic innovations occurred. Nor they were feltuecessary. The increasing 
demands of commerce, inland as well as““overseas, were met comfortable 
within the existing structures of trade and manufacturers in Orissa. 

The maritime activities of Orissa in the medieval period broughtforth 
-conspicuous chan ges in social and economic spheres. Emergence of merchant 
entrepreneurs activised in gross scale, the then existing pattern of produc- 
tion, to meet the changing needs of the people. Resultantly mobility of 
‘manufacturers from rural areas to industrial towns and cities became a 
dominant feature of economic life. Growth of townships as well as urbani- 
.sation in medieval Orissa may be attributed to such new developments. 
Grants of dadnis (advances) by the merchants to the producers or imanufac- 
‘turers for timely production of required articles was greeted as incentive to 
local industries for development. 


The influx of bullion and its impact on the economic life of the people 
was no less important. Though, the pattern of agrarian economy did not 
undergo a radical change, yet, medieval Orissa was gradually making a 
departure if not a complete break, from the barter system and slowly but 
steadily heading towards monetization of rural commodity productions. 
This change helped flourish money-lending and money-changing business 
and also led to the growth of merchant capital in urban economy. The 
insistauce of Mughal authorities for cash payment of revenue was perhaps 
met with satisfaction, thougli payment in kind was not inknown. 


A very important focal point was that all on a sudden tliere was a 
spurt in the demand of the affluent section of the society for luxury goods. 
‘Consequently imports of luxury goods from out-side Orissa was resorted to. 
This process seems to have helped the merchant class who were gradually 
dominating the urban economy. The peasant was DPouud to sell his agricul- 
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tural produce at a cheap rate to get money but that meagre money did 
hardly fetch for him any comfort of the urban life. Thus, the increasing 
play of money cousiderably widened the gap between rural and urban life. 

Though this period witnessed the widening of manufacturing facilities 
and an improvement in the economic condition of the manufacturing or 
artisan class, yet, an exploitation by the merchaut class cannot be over- 
looked. Foundation of labour-creditor relationship between artisans and 
merchants iu Orissa belongs to this period of lier history. In such a relation- 
ship the artisan class always remained at the mercy of the merchants 
because the latter could establish direct sway over the whole process of 
production, Thns the manufacturing class was bound to be economically 
exploited by this agency who bought his products at a marginal price and 
prospered at the cost of others. 

‘The social relevence of Orissan maritime marine was no less profound. 
With the rise of European settlements, the coastal areas of Orissa soon fell 
under the evil influence of cosmopolitan life. Prostitution, slavery and 
drinking wine received encouragement. Contact with the foreign traders 
made the people acquainted with new articles such as chabt, balti, saban, alpin, 
lantern, mej, etc. Vegetables and fruits like potato, papaya, cashewnut, 
kamrgnga etc. got introduced into the food habits of the people of this 
region. | 

It is a curious paradox of medieval Orissaun history that, although the 
Mughal government derived varied economic benefits in the form of land: 
reyeuue, customs duties, octroi charges and presents, yet, there was a little 
or no government patrouisation of agrarian producers, manufacturers and 
the merclants who constituted the different components of commercial 
organisation. All of them were left to look after themselves. ‘The vnatural 
corollary was that the producers as well as the indigenous merchants had to. 
be content with small profits. After the increasing participation of the 
European factors, more particularly the English, in Orissan trade, the local. 
merchants could not compete with them. This resulted in a gradual ouster 
of Orissan traders from a flourishing overseas trade and also in a shifting of 
profits form their own hands to that of the Europeans. 


‘The main concern of any economic historian is to assess the life styJe 
and actual condition of the people. An integrated approach to the study 
of Orissa under the Muslim rule reveal the fact that the people generally led 
a life of simplicity. Far away from the modern sophisticated life, their 
wants were limited. Luxurious living was confined to a smaller section of 
the indigenous and imigrated society. A little earning with their earnest 
endeavours could satisfy a common man. 
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Nevertheless, with a religious bent of mind, with manners and customs 
derived from mainly scriptures and befitting to the environinent, life in 
medieval Orissa, was full of glamour and happiness. In its social and econo- 
mic spheres it was neither static as before nor dynamic enough to bring 
radical transformation. The forces of change as well as continuity mingled 
together to preserve all the socio-religious and cultural institutions of Orissa 
intact and at the same time letting them to bring forward some new ideas, 
new development and new problems as legacy for the posterity. All these 
add to make the history of Orissa under the Muslim rule, a unique and signi- 
ficant one. 


Ll 
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Bay of Bengal or Bay, 71, 155, 157, 
168, 171, 173, 179, 181-182, 184-185, 
209, 214 

Benahara, 178 

Bengal, 108, 110, 113-117, 126, 130, 
135, 140-141, 145-146, 151, 156, 164, 
169, 173, 175-178, 181, 183, 185-196, 
198-201, 207, 209-210, 212-213 

Berar, 1350 

Bhadrak, 11, 109-110n, 113-114, 119, 
148-1493, 155, 157-158, 161 
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Bhanja, Tribikram (Raja of Mayur- 
bhanj 1660-1668) 136, 152 

Bbanja, Upendra, 221 

Bhaskar (Sun God), 94 

Bhubaneswar, 88, 90-91, 162-163 

Bihar, 187-188, 191-192 

Binjharpur, 101 

Birabikramajita 
Nagar), 79 

Bishanpur, 109n 

Bokbari Sahib (Muslim saint), 220 

Boremul (Puran Mal, Governor of 
Balasore), 207 

Borneo, 190 

Brabma (Lord), 92 

Brahma, Sadananda Kavisurya, 4 

Brahmani (river), 3 

Brazil, 20, 133 

Bridgman, 209-210 

Brindavan, 91 

Brown, John (English factor), 184 

Brundavati (Goddess), 82 

Burhanpur, 145 

Burma, 158, 168, 196, 225 

Byaimn (English factor). 1437 


(Raja of Patali 


Calapara, 177 

Calcutta, 162, 192, 202, 205, 209, 214 

Cartwright, Ralph (English factor), 
150, 178, 181 

‘Ceylone, 158, 185, 190, 197, 200, 225 

Chaitanya, 10 

Chandernagore, 188n 

Chandrabhaga (river), 87-88 

Charitrapur, 168n 

Charles I (King of England), 180n 

‘Charnak, Job (English factor), 194 

‘Chicacole (Sicaccle), 184 

Chikiti, 109n 

Chilka (lake), 168-169, 176 

China, 190, 197, 225 
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ˆ Chinsura, 175 

Chintamund or Chintaman Shah 
(loca! merchant), 202, 204, 206- 
207, 225 

Chitrotpala, 168 

Chittagong, 172 

Chodoganga Deva (Gangavamsi 
King of Orissa), 74 

Clark, Thomas (English factor), 
155, 193 

Clavell, Walter (English factor), 
150, 185, 205, 213 

Cochin, 195 

Colley, Thomas 
172, 178-180, 209 

Coromandel or Choromandel coast 
139, 191, 197-198, 208 

Courten’s Association, 180n 

Cuttack, 11, 85, 95, 101, 109m,-110n, 
113-114, 119, 130-13 1n, 133, 1437, 
148-149, 151, 1681, 175, 178-179, 
182-183, 205, 213, 220, 225 


(English factor), 


Dacca, 157, 172, 173, 175, 187, 191, 
202 

Damascus, 96 

Dandimahadevi 
Queen of Orissa), 61 

Danish, Company, trade of, 184-187 

Danton, 160 

Dasapalila, 109n 

Daud (or Daud Khan), 11 

Day, Francis (a member of the 
Masulipatam Council of the 
English), 182, 208-209 

Debaki (mother of Lord Srikri- 
sshna), 77 

Deccan, 178 

Delhi, 126 

Derabissi, 109n 

Desland (Director of the 
Company it Bengal), 188 


(Bhaumakara 


French 
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Deva Mukunda 
Orissa), 109n, 179 

Deva, Prataparudra (Gajapati King 
of Orissa), 171 

Dharinamahadevi (Bhaumakara 
Queen of Orissa), 61, 68 

Dhenkanal, 108n 

Dumpada, 108 

Durga (Goddess), 80-81, 85, 94, 102 

Durson (Captain), 155-156 

Dnfch, Factories of 173; trade of, 
173-176,,191, 197-198, 200 


East Indies, i80n, 189n 

Edwards, Richard, 209 

Edward, Stephens, 209 

England, 137, 1897, 197, 201, 210, 
226 

Euglish East Iudia Company (or 
Company), 149, 155-156; article 
of investment of, 161, 163; trad- 
ing settlements of, 176-184 ; trade 
of, 191, 193-195, 197, 201, 203- 
206 private trade of the Eng- 
lish, 208-211 


False point 13in 

Far East 191 

Farrukhsiyar (Mughal Emperor) 210 

French East India Company, tra- 
ding settlement of 187-188 ; trade 
of 188-189 

Fort St. George 156, 157, 182, 184, 
193-194, 200-201, 208, 210 

Fort William 154 


Ganesa (or Binayaka, or Bighra- 
raja, or Gananatha, Lord) 78, 94, 
102 

Gangaram (local merchant) 202 

Ganjam 15, 135, 148, 150-151, 155, 
158, 161-163, 177n, 182-183, 194 


(Bhoi Raja of 
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Gaurimahadevi 
Queen) 61, 67 

Ghumsur 3, 101, 103n, 109n 

Gingelly coast 130-132, 139, 148, 
151, 158, 173, 176, 184-185, 193-194, 
199, 202, 204, 209, 225 

Godavari (river) 106, 130-131n, 151, 
173, 184, 191n 

Golkunuda (or Golconda) 114, 177, 
193 

Gombroon 197 

Gonda Choda (Gangavamsi Queen) 
74 

Gopal (local merchant) 202 

Goraghat 195 

Gualpara 110, 114n-115n 

Gujrat 145, 178, 191 


(Bhaumakara 


Hall (the English factor) 204, 209 

Haricharan (local merchant) 207 

Hariharpur (port town) 8, 15, 65, 
148-150, 170-172, 179-182, 214, 225 

Harispur or Harispurgarh 148, 150, 
155, 157-158, 168-169, 173, 175-176, 
178-179 

Hasan, Khwajah Abul (brother of 
Nur Jahan) 195n 

Hijili (port town) 8, 110n, 115n,. 
117n, 168, 172-173, 193, 198 

Hindu, Social structure 1-10 ; mar- 
riage of 41-58 ; festivals of 73-95 ; 
education of 100-105, 106, 108-109, 
113 ; revenue system of 116, 118, 
202, 215-221, 225 

Holland 189n 

Hudson, Richard (the 
factor) 155, 193 

Hugli (port) 156-157, 162, 173, 178, 
181-182, 192-193, 198, 200-201, 204- 
205, 208-210, 214, 225 

Hugli (river), 10n, 174, 192 

Hussain, Hazrat Iman 96 


English 
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India 1-2, 7, 9, 12-13, 22, 25-26, 41, 50, 
54-56, 60, 65, 69, 71, 76, 78n, 81-83, 
93, 100-101, 103, 114, 121, 130, 132, 
137, 145, 153, 164, 167, 169-170, 
176, 189, 191, 194n-195, 198, 200, 
2092, 208, 2100-211, 215, 217, 219- 
221, 226 

Indian Archipelago 68 

Judonesia 165, 197, 225 

Indra (Lord) 77 

Iudrani (consort of Lord Indra) 77 

Ismail (son of Ibrahbam) 97 


Jafnapatam 200 

Jagannath or Bada Thakura (Lord) 
2, 9, 74-75, 87, 90, 92-94, 159, 223 

Jagannath (temple or Srimandira) 
41, 74-76, 87, 90, 93, 160 

Jagatsingbpur 178-179 

Jahangir (Mughal Emperor), 11, 
77, 97n, 114, 125, 177 

Jajpur, 3, 11, 83, 95, 114n, 148-149, 
157, 220 

_Jaleswar 11, 109-1101, 113-115n, 119 

Jaunpore 145 

Java 168 

Jeddah 169 

Jhankada 83 

Junk-Ceylone or Janselone 196-199 


Kaipadar 220 

Kalahandi 109n 

Kali or Mahakali (Goddess) 82-83, 
86 

Kalinga (Orissa) 85, 168 

Kalinga danfdapat (Chicacole) 109- 
110, 113-114, 125 


Kamal Mohammed 117 

Kamsa (Lord Srikrishna’s maternal 
uncle ; evil king of Mathura) 77 

Kanika 205 

Kansai (river) 153 

Kanyakubj (Kanauj) 2 


“ Karbela 96 


Kartika (the son of Lord Siva) 82 

Karrani, Sulaiman 10; invasion of 
Orissa 11, 108 

Kasi, Malik (Officer in charge of 
Balasore) 208 € 

Kasimbazar 175, 187 

Kasim Malik (the Governor of 
Balasore) 143, 185, 187, 204-205, 
213 

Katak (Cuttack) 109 

Kautilya 1 

Kendrapara 79n 

Keonjhar 109n 

Kerla 191, 195 

Khallikote 109n 

Khbandesh 145 

Khandpada 108n 

Khan, Alivardi 210 

Khan, Asif 177 

Khan, Baqir (Subahdar Orissa : 
1628-1632) 122, 177 | 


“Khan, Daud (or Daud), 11 


Khan, Hashim (Imperial diwan) 122 

Khan-i-Dauran (Governor of Orissa) 
120-122, 126, 149, 157-158, 189 

Khan, Ihtisham, 121 

Khan, Murshid Quli (Nawab of 
Bengal) 216, 212 

Kban, Murshid Quli I (Subahdar of 
Orissa 1703-1710 and 1714-1727 
Also known as Jaffar Khan) 110, 
115, 117, 120, 127, 140-141 

Khan Mursid Quli II (also known 
as Mirza Lutfullah Rustam Jang, 
the deputy Subahdar of Orissa : 

c 1734-1741) 122, 210 


Khan, Mutaqgad (the Governor of 
Orissa : 1632-1642); deputy of 
Shah Shuja : 1645-1648), 115, 172, 
179 

Khan, Rashid (the nawab of Orissa) 
143n, 205-266, 212-213 
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Khan, Sadullah 110 

Klan, Saf Shikan (Safi Khan) 185, 
205-207, 213 

Khan, Shiasta (Subahdar of Bengal) 
156-157, 175, 186-187, 204, 207, 213 

Khan, Shuja-uddin Muhammad 
(Governor of Orissa: 1727-1739), 
4, 94, 210 

Khemchand or Chimcham (local 
merchant) 200, 202, 204-207, 213, 
25 

Khurda 3, 75, 101, 103m, 108-109, 220 

Kolavati (Somavamsi Queen) 58 

Konark (Sun Temple of Orissa) 
87-88, 162, 168n 

Koundavidu 171 

Kosita (Kosida) 178 

Krishna or Srikrishna (Lord) 76-77 

Kujanga 122 

Kurlo 109n 

Kutch 195 


Lanka (Srilanka) 81 

Laxmi or Mahalaxmi (Consort of 
Lord Vishnu ; Goddess) 81, 86, 
90, 92, 102 

Lingaraja (Lord Siva) 86 

Lingaraja (Temple at 
swar) 88, 90-91 

London 180 

Louis XIV (King of France) 187n 


Bhubane- 


Macao (Maccao) 172, 197, 200 

Madanamohauna (Lord Jagannath) 
90, 93 

Madras, 145, 154, 170, 177, 181, 191, 
193-194, 225 


Mahammad, Jan 120, 149, 157 

Mahanadi (river) 85, 130-131n, 168n 

Mahisasura (a buffalo-faced demon) 
80 

Mal, Todar 116-118 ନ 
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Malabar 190 

Malaya Peninsula 206 

Malayasia 196, 225 

Malcandy (Raja Mukunda Deva'’s 
palace) 179 

Malda 175 

Maldives or Maldive Islands, 176, 
185, 190, 195, 198-199, 201, 225 

Malik, Beg (Officer-in-charge of 
Balasore) 175, 184, 206 

Malik, Zindi (Officer-in-charge of 
Hugli) 208 

Mallacca 172, 190, 196, 199 

Malwa 145 

Maugala (Goddess of Welfare) 79- 
80, 91-92 

Manikpatam 176, 177, 184 

Mantreshwar (river) 10 

Masulipatam 156, 164, 177-179, 182, 
184, 191, 193-194, 201, 208-209, 225 

Mathura (or Gopapura or Nanda- 
pura) 77 

Mayurbhanj 109n, 136, 152 

Midnapur 109n, 115n, 148, 160n, 188n 

Mir Jumla 208 


Mirza Wali (the deputy ‘governor’ 
of Balasore) 143 


Misra, Anandi 3 

Misra, Chintamani 4 

Misra, Gangadbhar 4 

Misra, Gopinath 4 

Misra, Jagannath 4 

Misra, Kaviratna Purushottam 4 

Misra, Narasimha Vajapeyi 4 

Modapallam 191, 194 

Mohanpur 148, 188 

Mohuri 109n 

Muhammad (the ~Prophet) 96 

Mubammad, Baqgar (the darogha of 
Balasore) 157 

Murshidabad 138, 213 
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Muscoory 110n, 1140-1 150 

Muslim 1 ; social structure of 10- 
15, 22 ; dress of 24-25 ; ornaments 
of 28, 32-33, 35 ; marriage rituals 
of 57-58, 60, 62, 66; slavery 
system of 71-72, 75; festivals 
of 93-98; education system of 
101, 103-105, 119, 127, 169, 202, 
215-222, 225 

Mysore 145 


Naraingarh 109n 

Narakasura (demon) 82 

Narasimba (Gangavamsi king) 74n 

Narsapore (Narasapur) 191, 194 

Narsinghpur 108n 

Nayagarh 180n 

Nicholson, John 206 

Nilgiri 131n, 154, 158 

Norris, Jobn (English Agent), 178 

Norris, William (English Ambassa- 
dor) 184 

North America 133, 136 

Nur Jahan (Queen of Jahangir) 195n 


Orissa 1-27, 29, 35-40, 42-47, 350-52, 
54-68, 71-95, 98, 100-110, 112-127, 
130-146, 151-155, 157-173, 175-184, 
186-204, 206-228 

Ostand Company 189 


Padshahnagar 114 

Palur 109n 

Pandit, Bhupati 4 

Parlakhemundi 3 

Parvati (Consort of Lord Siva) 78, 
80, 84 

Patamundai 101 

Patiya (Sarangagarh) 109n 

Patna 109n, 146, 175, 185, 192, 195,201 

Patua (river) 150, 175, 178 

Pegu 169, 196, 199 
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° Persia 13, 184, 196-197. 216 

Peterford, Edward (English factor) 
178 

Pichhalda (Pisolta) 10 

Pipli 8, 11, 15, 65, 71, 95, 150, 157, 
164-165, 168-174, 176-177, 180-184, 
192, 195-196, 198-200, 202, 206, 214, 
220, 225 

Point Palmyras (on Orissa Coast) 
71, 1311 

Pondicherry 188 ® 

Pritbvimahbadevi ( Bhaumakara 
Queen ) 61 

Pulicat 191, 194-195, 202, 225 

Puri, (or Jagannath Puri), 3, 9-10, 
75-76, 91, 93-94, 101, 103n, 109n, 
119n ; 130-132, 136, 148, 150-153, 
159-163, 166, 168, 173, 180, 184, 223 

Purulia 1091 


Qasim, Mir 
Balasore) 179 


(Officer-in-charge of 


Radha (Consort of Lord Srikrishna) 
76, 86, 89, 91 

Radhakol 109n 

Rai Kalyan or Calliun (local mer- 
chant) 202, 225 

Rai, Nandalal 186 

Rajamahendri 106, 109, 113-114, 125 


Rajaram or Roojiram (local mer- 
cliant) 202, 225 


Ram, Narayan or Narayan (local 
merchant) 202, 225 


Ramachandra or Rama (epical hero 
of Ramayana) 81, 83, 86-87, 91 


Ramzana (son of Buzrug Umed,) 
143n 


Ranipur 85 

Ranpur 10817 

Rath, Basudeva 4 
Rath, Gangadhar 4 
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Ravana (epical king of Lanka) 81,. 


91 
Ray, Bhupati 4 
Ray, Krishna Dev (King of Vijaya- 
nagar Empire) 171 
Ray, Kishore 4 
Rayapore 131n 
Red Sea 169 
Remuna 110n, lin, 120n 
Robinson, Thomas 177 
Roe; Sir Thomas 177 
Rupnarayan (river) 10n 
Rusulpur 172 


character in 


$ 


Samba (a imythical 
Mahabharata) 88 

Santikaradeva III 
King) 68 

Saraswati (Goddess of I,earning) 
86-87 

Satagaon 172 

Sathi (Goddess of Destiny) 92 

Satyanarayan or Satya Deva (Lord 
Vishnu) 93-94 

Schorer (Dutch factor) 194-195 

Shah, Chintaman (local merchant) 
202 

Shah, Hira (local merchant) 202 

Shah, Jahan (Mughal Emperor) 11 
110, 114, 121-122, 125-125, 173, 181, 
183 

Shah, Mansur (Muslim saint) 220 

Shah, Panja (Muslim saint) 220 

Shah, Shuja (Subahdar of Bengal) 
114, 175, 208 

Shah Suraj (local merchant) 2092, 
207, 225 

Shergarh 109n 


Shrikrishna or Krishna (Lord) 76- 
77, 81-82, 85, 89-91 


Sill (English factor) 208-209 


(Bhaumakara 
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Siam 168, 200 

Sind 177 

Sing, Man (Faujdar of Remuna) 
120n 

Singh, Raja Man 117 

Singhbhum 109n 

Sirhinda 108n 

Sita (Consort of Lord Rama) 91 

Siva or Somanath, Parameswar, 
Nageswar, Nagabhusana, Mani- 
nageswer (Lord) 78-79, 83-84, 88- 
89, 91, 94 

Solor 191 

Sonepure 109n 

Soro 11i4n, 148-149 

Spice Islands 197 

Sri Chaitanya, 89 

St. Helena 197, 201, 226 

Subarnarekha (river) 150, 171 

Subhadra (Goddess) 74-75, 92, 159 

Subhakaradeva V (Bhaunmiakara 
King) 67 

Sumatra 168, 190, 197-198 

Sun (Temple) 87-88 

Surat 145, 177, 185, 187n, 191, 197 

Surya (the Sun God) 87 


Talcher 108n, 158 
Tamiuk 71 
Tamralipti 168 
Taqi Mirze (tabir or Golkonda) 
193 
Tennasserim (or Tenassarim) 169, 
197, 199-200, 203 
Tikally Raghunathpnr 109n 
Timor 191 
Tribhuvanamahadz2vi 
Kara Queen) 61 
Triveni Ghat 106 
Turkistan 13, 216 


(Bhauma- 
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Umed, Buzrug (nawab of Orissa) 
143n 

United Provinces 145 

Uthar 109n 


Vakulamahadevi 
Queen) 61, 67 
Vankewell (Chief of the 

factory ) 175 
Vasata (Somavamsi Queen) 86 
Visnu (Lord) 75-76, 84-85, 92-94 


( Bhaumakara 


Dutch 


“Vizagapatam 182, 191, 194, 125 


Winter, Edward (English factor), 
184 

Withel, William (English factor) 179 

Wygbert, Wike (Chief of the Danish 
factory) 186 


Yard, John (English factor) 156, 
164, 193 

Yayati KesariI (Somavamsi King) 2 

Yazid 16 
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